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Lights Bill was 
read a first time 
last month in the 
House of Com- 
mons, we may at 
once say that, hav- 
ing regard to the 
period of the Ses- 
sion now reached, 
and to the state of 
Parliamentary business, there is not the re- 
motest probability that this measure will 
become law. A consideration, therefore, of 
its terms must be regarded as useful in view 
of the future rather than of the present, 
The Bill is the result of the deliberations ot 
the Royal Institute of Architects through a 
Committee, and of those of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. These investigations and de- 
liberations have been going on for a number 
of years, and we must confess that the 
result is rather infinitesimal when we con- 
sider the time and labour that have been 
given to the subject. 

It was not unreasonable to expect that a 
clear and concise code of the law of light 
would have been formulated which would 
contain a complete statement in ordered 
array of the whole existing law on this 
subject, amended by the light of the investi- 
gations of the Committee. All, however, 
that we have now before us is a Bill by 
which, in some details, the present law is 
amended. Thus if, and when, the Bill be- 
comes law, there will be added to the con- 
siderable mass of judicial decisions and to 
the existing statute law, such as the Pre- 
scription Act of 1832, yet another piece of 
law—a new statute which must inevitably 
increase rather than diminish litigation. 

What, then, are the main points of the 
proposed legislation? The first is the 
abolition of .the right to an extraordinary 
amount of light. In this part, however, there 
are two limitations: (a) That this section 
Shall not apply to a tenement in which 
a trade has been carried on continuously 
for ten years, and which fequired an 
extraordinary amount of light; (2) where 





the right becomes absolute after the pass- 
ing of the Act (as our readers well know, 
there has been for many years a con- 
siderable conflict of judicial decisions in 
regard to the right to an extraordinary 
amount of light); and the more recent cases, 
especially that of Warren v. Brown in the 
Court of Appeal in 1901, have been in favour 
of the occupier of the dominant tenement 
who claimed an extraordinary right to light. 
As those who have read the articles 
published in this journal on this particular 
branch of the subject are aware, we have 
always urged that the right to an extraor- 
dinary amount of light should not be allowed 
by the courts, It is more than the reasonable 
man demands, and a person who requires an 
unusual degree of light for some business 
purpose should not obtain it to the disad- 
vantage of his neighbours; therefore, we 
should have been glad if this Bill had 
followed the lines of some judicial decisions, 
and altogether abrogated the right to an 
extraordinary amount of light. 

The next important point refers to the 
obstruction of light by a notice in place of a 
physical obstruction. The only means at 
present by which the growth of a right 
to light can be prevented is by the actual 
obstruction by a screen of the light 
to the windows of the dominant tenant. 
This has been regarded as an unreason- 
able and rather a brutal manner of pre- 
venting the accretion of such a right. It 
must however be borne in mind that the 
owner of a dominant tenement can always 
do away with this obstruction by entering 
into an agreement under which, while he 
enjoys the light, he admits that he is not 
gaining any prescriptive right. Therefore 
there is no necessity why a huge hoarding 
should remain in front of a window. How- 
ever, the present Bill proposes that the 
owner of a servient tenement may serve 
upon the occupier of, and upon any other 
persons whom he knows to be interested in 
the dominant tenement, a notice, accom- 
panied by a plan and elevation showing the 
windows through which the light passes, 
This notice shall be deemed to be an 
obstruction to the light as if it were an 





actual physical obstruction, 





On the face of it there is something to be 
said for this part of the Bill, but when it 
comes to be examined it appears likely to 
result in a great deal of litigation. If such a 
notice as this could be filed in some public 
office and preserved as a kind of record re- 
lating to a property, the arguments in favour 
of this change would be more powerful ; but 
a moment’s consideration will show that the 
least want of precision in a notice of 
obstruction will open the door to any 
amount of litigation. It is equally certain 
also, having regard to the numerous interests 
which are nearly always to be found in 
property in this country, that some person 
having some kind of right in a building will 
not consider himself bound by the notice. 
From the very words of the chief section it is 
apparent that difficulties must arise, because 
if the notice is served only on the occupier 
the landlord may never hear anything of it. 
The words “ upon any other persons ” 
obviously present to the person giving the 
notice an indefinite duty; for how is he to 
discover all those who are interested in the 
property, tenants for life, mortgagees, and 
so forth? We fear, therefore, that this part 
ot the Bill, though well intentioned, is one 
which will not produce a true reform of the 
law. 

Part 6 of the Bill is obviously intended to 
prevent litigation by the preservation of 
records of houses which have been rebuilt. 
The provisions of this part of the proposed 
measure are likely to be of practical utility. 
Briefly stated, their effect is that the owner 
of a building which is about to be taken 
down or rebuilt, may cause plans, sections, 
and elevations of it to be prepared, and may 
obtain from the District Surveyor, after in- 
spection, a certificate of their correctness. It 
is unnecessary to go into the details of this 
part of the Bill ; it is sufficient to say that the 
Official Surveyor, as he is called, shall keep 
a register of these drawings, which are to be. 
deposited at the town or county hall. The 
certificate given by the Surveyor is to be 
conclusive evidence of the correctness of the. 
plans, and should therefore put a stop to 
wrong assertions as to the size and character 
of the windows of the buildings to which 
they refer. 
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Part 7 of the Bill is likely to be a good 
deal more doubtful in its practical results. 
Here again the prevention of litigation is 
clearly aimed at, but we feel considerable 
doubt whether this part of the measure will 
have the desired result. Section 7 enacts 
that where a servient owner is about to 
erect a new building or alter an existing 
one he shall, at the request of the dominant 
owner, give facilities to him or his agent to 
inspect the plans, elevations, and sections of 
the intended new buildings or alterations. 
it there are none, then the servient owner 
shall give all reasonable information on the 
subject. If the dominant owner considers 
that his rights will be infringed he may 
serve a notice of objection on the servient 
‘owner, and if this is accepted, there 
is an end of the difficulty. If, however, the 
servient owner is not willing to accept the 
terms of this notice he must serve a counter 
notice of refusal, and the result of this will 
‘be, putting aside details, an arbitration. It 
does pot, however, appear that this pro- 
‘cedure is to do away with the right of either 
party to go to law—that is to say, if the 
dominant owner does not ask for plans, and 
the afterwards finds that his rights to light 
have been infringed by the new building, he 
has stil! his ordinary legal remedies, It 
would thus appear that the result of this 
part of the Bill would be to add to the 
means of litigation, We are inclined also 
to think that the owner of property who is 
unreasonably asked for a plan may have a 
grievance, and we are also of opinion that it 
is a somewhat dangerous mode of procedure 
which enables the owner of a building before 
he is in any way hurt to pry into the affairs 
of his neighbour. We confess that we should 
instead have preferred to see the existing 
law amended in regard to injunctions and 
damages. As our readers are aware, the 
late Lord Cairns many years ago passed an 
act allowing damages to be given in the 
place of an injunction where a judge thought 
it was reasonable. We believe that the 
simplest and most satisfactory reform of 
the law would be to enact that an injunction 
shall never be granted where the infringe- 
ment of the rights of the owner of the 
dominant tenement can be recompensed by 
means of damages. The last section of the 
present Bill states |that a judge may, if he 
considers that the claim can be reasonably 
Satisfied by damages, refer the case to 
arbitration. But why this reference to 
arbitration? One fault of the present Bill 
lies in there being too much arbitration in 
it. Arbitration is not at all cheaper than 
hearing by a judge, and is not so satisfactory 
to the parties, and we think that if the 
infringement of rights to light could, in all 
«cases where it was at all reasonable, be 
wecompensed by damages, that would be 
sufficient. 

There are other provisions in this Bill to 
which reference should briefly be made, such 
as the section which enacts that no title to 
a right to light shall be obtained by the 
owner of any building which shall have been 
erected after December 31, 1890, and which 
.abuts on any street and where such right to 
light would have been obtained by passing 
over a tenement on the opposite side of the 
street. This would, of course, put an end to 
the growth of prescriptive rights to light in 
nearly all parts of atown. Having regard 
to the large definition of the word “ street,” it 
would have been better at once to have 
enacted that no rights to light shall be 


obtained in a town; because, in nine cases 
out of ten, nearly every right to light is 
obtained in respect of a cone of light passing 
over a street. But this, it must be confessed, 
would be an exceedingly drastic change, 
which is hardly likely to pass through Par- 
liament, and under these circumstances we 
are inclined to think that this part of the Bill 
would be better omitted, and if the law of 
light is not to be codified, we should prefer 
to see this measure modified next session in 
the directions we have indicated. 


_— ho} 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SKETCH BOOK. 

wa)N welcomizg the appearance of 
Volume VI. of the New Series 
of the Architectural Association 
Sketch Book, we may congratulate 
the Association on the remarkable manner in 
which this series of sketches has been kept 
up for so many years, and on the continued 
excellence and interest of the work shown in 
it. Some old names which were formerly 
prominent we miss in the present list of 
contributors; but on the other hand there 
are new ones whose drawings assist in 
keeping up the old standard. 

If there is any change in the general 
tendency and character of the collection, it 





older volumes serves us rightly, in a rather 
increased space and importance given to 
measured drawings of old work, rather than 
to drawings of purely artistic character. 
Thus we have no less than nine plates of 
measured drawings of Bolsover Castle by 
Mr. F. W. C. Gregory, and five of Houghton 
Hall by Mr. Stanley Towse, and a good 
many others of minor buildings of antiquity. 
This is perhaps well, as it gives a practical 
value to the collection; but at the same time 
the kind of power which enables an artistic 
sketcher to convey forcibly the actual effect 
of a building or a detail, in a drawing which 
shall be in itself also a work of art, as a 
specimen of execution with brush or pencil, 
is not to be overlooked, and may in a sense 
be more valuable than the measured drawing. 
It does not in the same way give informa- 
tion, but it stimulates the imagination and 
the sense of the picturesque, and adds to the 
joy of life. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Gregory is to be con- 
gratulated on the care and fulness of his set 
of drawings of Bolsover just referred to, 
which, with their accurate and careful 
delineation, and the liberal introduction of 
figured measurements, form a monument of 
conscientious work of the kind. A good 
deal of intormation is scattered about the 
plates in the way of written notes, arranged 
in a more or less decorative manner, and 
the author is not above writing these legibly, 
in good clear square letters, a point some- 
times overlooked either by those who are 
content with careless writing, or by those 
who consider that there is an artistic element 
in writing which is illegible: a vicious error ; 
the finest print writing of the Renaissance, 
with the most finely formed letters, is also the 
clearest toread. We observe, by the way, 
that what we have always known as “ mould- 
ings” it is now the fashion to define in the 
text as “moulds.” The old word was a 
better definition of facts; and it may be 
added (though probably few architectural 
draughtsmen are aware of the fact) that the 
word “moulds” is now habitually used, in 





researches into the impurity of air, for a 


may perhaps be found, if our memory of} 





particular class of floating impurity not 
coming under any other head ; so that its asso- 
ciations, with those conversant with scientific 
work in ventilation, are not architectural at 
all. In these and most of the other sections 
ot mouldings published in the sketch-book 
the profiles of mouldings are shown by com- 
paratively thin black lines in which it is not 
always easy to discern at a glance which 
margin of the line represents the profile and 
which is only a backing to it. It is a much 
better and more workmanlike way to show 
the profile by an accurate thin line and to 
shade on the inner side of it, as is done, for 
instance, with the mouldings in Mr. Brown’s 
drawings of Eltham Palace, and Mr. Nicol’s 
of the church at Norrey. Then the eye sees 
the true profile at a glance. 

The measured drawings of details of lead 
and iron work, a ceiling, and fireplaces, 
from Albyns (Essex), by Messrs, E, B. 
Nevinson and J. F. Newton, are interesting 
and very cleanly drawn, and we are especi- 
ally obliged to them for the three fireplaces, 
which are not very well known, and which 
show some rather peculiar and characteristic 
bits of detail; notice, for instance, the imita- 
tion of rusticated masonry in the lower 
portions of the colonnettes. Let us add, 
however, that this is not by any meansa 
detail for imitation—indeed, it is rather false 
taste, but it is interesting as an example of 
the peculiarities of the Jacobean chimney 
piece designer. 

Mr. E, H. Bennett’s set of drawings of 
two of the porches of Chartres, the first 
reproductions from brush drawings in the 
book, are artistic in style, and give very well 
the feeling of the quaint lengthened out 
figures of the sculpture decoration. Part 2 
commences with another set of measured 
drawings: Aston Hall, by Mr. E, F. 
Reynolds ; a very good set, but the building 
is not so interesting as Bolsover. Mr. J. A. 
Swan supplies a large line elevation of a 
rather coarsely designed fireplace in this 
somewhat overrated building. As a detail 
of execution, we may observe that shadows 
shown by line shading, like that under the 
projection of the chimneypiece in this 
drawing, should not be defined by a bound- 
ing line, which gives them too decisive and 
hard an appearance for shadow; it is 
much better to let the shading lines 
simply stop, and make their own out- 
line. Mr. Hart’s sketch of the candelabrum 
in the Basilica of San Antonio, Padua (not 
“candelabra,” please, which is plural), is a 
very good and artistic sketch; and very 
effective also is the one on the next page, 
by Mr. Rupert L. Austin, of a tripod cistern 
for wine-cooling (seventeenth century) in the 
South Kensington Museum ; though the near 
leg, if it is intended to be the same curve as 
the others, is a little out of drawing. The 
decoration on the bow! is indicated with 
great vigour of touch, and a section to scale 
is added. The drawing of the book, though, 
for artistic effect and boldness of style, is 
Mr. Varndell’s capital from St. Eustache 
Paris in Part 3; a very fine bit of work, up 
to the best traditions of the Sketch-book. 
Among the other contents of Part 3 we find 
measured drawings of the porch and an 
exterior bay of the nave of Walpole St. 
Peter’s, Norfolk, by Mr. J. Myrtle Smith; 
measured drawings of the porch of St. Mary- 
le-Strand, by Mr. J. G. Wiles; the simple 
lines of the Bookham Almshouses, York, with 
their interesting Transitional doorway (Mr. 
W. S. A. Gordon), and a good set of 
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measured drawings of Wolvesey House, 
Winchester, by Mr. L. G, Detmar. In Part 4 
Mr. Nicol gives a plan and section of the 
choir of the church at Norrey, near Caen, 
with its apse on the lines of a semi-penta- 
gon; and M, C. de Gruchy contributes a 
very good set of drawings of the church of 
St. Buryan, Cornwall, The measured draw- 
ings are prefaced by a bold and effective but 
somewhat too hasty perspective drawing of 
the tower, which produces the impression to 
the eye that the main walls batter a good deal 
more than the measured elevations and sec- 
tion show. The tower is nothing but blank 
wall with a string-course at intervals, except 
fora single three-light wiudow in each face 
ofthe upper story. It is one of the churches 
with three aisles of equal height, not uncom- 
mon in Devonshire and Cornwall ; very low 
in proportion, with nothing showing on the 
side elevation but a single row of square- 
headed mullioned window; altogether a 
curious and _ characteristic church, and 
well worth illustration. Equally curious 
and characteristic is the rood in the church 
of La Martyr, Brittany, sketched by Mr. Cecil 
C. Brewer; a most singular bit of Renais- 
sance work. On either side of the entrance 
to the chancel is a pedestal, carrying four 
colonnettes, one at each corner, which carry 
a bit of entablature like the top portion of 
a classic cornice with the rest cut off. Ona 
blocking on each of these stands a figure, 
and an arched wooden beam springing from 
one to the other carries the crucifix in the 
centre. 

Mr, Frank Green has produced a clever 
and effective title-page—a line drawing 
showing a columned alcove, between the 
columns of which is seen, below, a collection 
of some of the celebrated buildings of the 
world; at each end of the cornice a nude 
figure, with back to the spectator, sketches 
the buildings below. As symbolical of the 
objects of the Sketch-book it is a clever and 
effective architectural fancy. 





THE ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE. 


mN our issue of March 14 some 
reference was made to the list 
of standard steel sections pre- 
pared by the Engineering Stan- 
dards Committee, and our readers will be 
pleased to learn that arrangements have 
now been made for the publication of 
codified lists of all standards settled and to 
be settled by the Committee. In order that 
the usefulness of this publication may be 
more fully assured, it is intended to include 
in it complete lists of manufacturers and 
merchants who roll and supply standard 
Steel sections for use in shipbuilding, in 
bridge and general building construction, 
and in railway work. Up to the present 
time only one series of standards has been 
settled—that relating to structural steel— 
but several others are to follow in due 
course, and the following summary of the 
Scope of the Committee may be convenient 
for reference. 

The existence of the Committee is the 
outcome of a suggestion made by Sir 
John Wolfe Barry, in consequence of which 
an Engineering Standards Committee was 
appointed by the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, This Institution then approached 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Institution of Naval Architects, and the Iron 








and Steel Institute with the view of 
securing their co-operation, and at a later 
date Sir William Preece proposed that the 
standardisation of electrical plant should 
be added to the sphere of the Com- 
mittee’s operations. | Consequently, the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers was 
asked to co-operate with the other 
associations. Further, representatives of 
various Government Departments were in- 
vited to join the movement, and the Engi- 
neering Standards Committee as_ at 
present constituted became an accomplished 
fact. The five leading technical institutions 
are actively and financially supporting and 
controlling the operations of this important 
organisation, and as we have already 
announced, a Government grant of 3,000/. 
has been made as a contribution to the 
funds of the Committee for the year 1903-4: 
The Admiralty, who are one of the largest, 
if not the largest, users of rolled sections, 
have signified their approval in a most 
practical and valuable manner, Mr, 
Arnold - Forster, who throughout has 
taken a very keen and far-sighted in- 
terest in the work of the Committee, 
informed the House of Commons shortly 
after the publication of the first series of 
findings that the Admiralty had taken steps 
to give all orders for rolled material in terms 
of the findings. The loyal support of so 
important a Department as the Admiralty 
cannot but do much to hasten throughout 
the British Empire the adoption ‘of the 
standard sections now settled. To the 
main Committee, which includes fourteen 
well-known engineers representing the five 
institutions already mentioned, falls the 
entire work of directing and organising the 
movement, and of finally approving the find- 
ings of the various Committees. At an early 
stage of the proceedings the main Com- 
mittee sat to hear evidence on the advisa- 
bility of standardising rolled sections before 
proceeding with the work. The evidence 
then brought forward was so overwhelm- 
ingly in its favour that Committees 
were formed to deal with the matter. 
Sir Benjamin Baker took charge of the 
Committee dealing with sections used in 
“Bridges and General Building Construc- 
tion,” Sir Douglas Fox of that dealing with 
“ Railway Rolling-Stock Under-Frames,” Mr, 
Denny of that relating to ‘‘ Sections Used in 
Shipbuilding,” and Sir John Wolfe Barry of 
that relating to “Rails.” At the outset the 
three first-mentioned Committees proceeded 
independently of each other, deciding upon 
those sections which were necessary for the 
class of work referred to them. After 
repeated consultations various lists were 
drawn up, and joint meetings were then 
arranged in order to agree upon a series of 
standard sections to cover ali requirements. 
The result of the joint meetings is seen in 
the list of standard sections now published. 

The work of the Bridges Committee has 
been confined principally to drawing up a 
series of standard beams and tees, and to 
the consideration of equal and unequal 
angles, so as to meet the requirements of 
general building construction. Sections 
used in railway rolling-stock -under-frames 
were considered by the second Committee, 
attention being given more particularly to 
channels and angles. The Committee on 
sections for shipbuilding is of a thoroughly 
comprehensive character, including repre- 
sentatives of the Admiralty, the Board of 
Trade, Lloyd’s, the Steel Ingot Makers’ 





Association, and, practically, of all the cor- 
porations and associations interested in 
shipping and shipbuilding. The sections 
more particularly considered by this 
Committee were bulb-angles, bulb-tees, 
bulb-plates, and Z-bars, the lists of 
ordinary sections used in shipbuilding having 
to be framed to meet the requirements of 
other Committees. Rail sections are divided 
for the consideration of two Sub-committees, 
one dealing with railway, and the other with 
tramway, rails. The first Sub-committee 
consists mainly of permanent-way engineers 
and representatives of leading manufacturers. 
This Committee is now engaged in drawing 
up a series of standards, and the second 
Sub-committee has already agreed upon a 
series of tramway rails which has been 
finally approved by the Board of Trade. 

An important sub-committee is one formed 
for selecting tests for iron and steel material 
used in the construction of ships, and 
machinery used therein. This sub-com- 
mittee includes the members of the com- 
mittee on steel sections for shipbuilding, 
with the addition of members representing 
the mechanical aspect of the industry. Thus 
Sir John Durston has accepted a seat on 
behalf of the Admiralty, and Professor Unwin 
as the nominee of the International Associa- 
tion for Testing Materials of Construction. 
Other committees and sub-committees, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Douglas Fox 
and other engineers associated with traction,, 
are now occupied with locomotives, their 
component parts and types, tyres, axles, and 
springs, steel boiler plates, and copper and 
its alloys. A Committee on Electrical Plant,. 
with Sir William Preece as chairman, and 
sub-committees on electric generators, motors. 
and transformers, temperatures of insulating. 
materials, cables and conduits, and tele- 
graphs and telephones, are considering the 
standardisation of appliances used, in elec-. 
trical engineering. A committee on screw- 
threads, with a sub-committee on limit- 
gauges, another committee on pipe-flanges,. 
and one on cement, are engaged upon work 
the results of which will be greatly appre- 
ciated in engineering and architectural circles. 
The committee on cement is especially one 
from which much advantage may be ex- 
pected. This body is under the presidency 
of Mr. W. Matthews—an engineer with 
considerable practical experience of Portland 
cement—and it includes the names of several 
well-known experts, such as Mr. Bertram 
Blount (Institute of Chemistry), Mr. Fitz- 
maurice (L.C.C.), Mr. Lyster (Liverpoob 
Docks), and representatives of Messrs. J. 
Aird & Co., Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, Sir 
John Jackson, and of the Associated Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers. 

Finally we may mention the Committee 
for Publication and Calculation, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Max am Ende, this. 
committee being charged with the super- 
vision of all matters relating to the publi- 
cation of the findings, and the calculations 
required in connexion with the standard 
lists. The general control of finances is 
under the direction of a committee consisting 
of Mr. J, Mansergh, Sir Benjamin Baker,. 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, Sir Douglas Fox, and 
Sir William Preece. From the above brief 
references it may be gathered how far- 
reaching is the scope of the Engineering 
Standards Committee as a whole, and some 
idea may be formed of the enormous im- 
portance of*its work to the trade of the 
Empire at large. 
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NOTES. 


Strikes and 


nt Board of Trade return on 


wages, and the recent Report 
of the Labour Department on Strikes and 
Lockouts furnishes a pendant to the above, 
and is issued in a very interesting form. 
The aggregate duration of all disputes, new 
and old, during the year 1902, represented 
about three and a half million working days, 
which represents about half a working day a 


head over the whole working population, but , 


three-quarters of the above took place in the 
mining and quarrying interests. 
442 fresh disputes, affecting 260,000 work- 
people, but the cessation of 16,000 pit hands 
from work threw 85,000 men out of employ- 


ment, Thus, although the total number of , 


stoppages was smaller than the average of 
the past five years, the number of workpeople 
affected was greater. The aggregate number 
of working days in each year for the whole 
industrial population being 2,600,000,000, 
the aggregate duration of disputes in 1902 
was 3,479,255, or one day in 750. In the 
building trades the number of people directly 
and indirectly affected by disputes was 5,356, 
or 0’7 per cent., as compared with 9,797, or 
‘2 per cent., in 1901; 19,178, or 2°3 per cent., 
in 1900; 30,524, or 3°7 per cent., in 1899; 
16,684, or 2 per cent., in 1898. Of these dis- 
putes 40°09 per cent, were settled in favour 
of the workpeople, taking only those directly 
affected, 37°94 in favour of the employers, 
and 2197 compromised; but, taking the 
‘disputes in all industries, only 31°60 resulted 
in favour of the workpeople, and this per- 
centage is even less if those disputes are 
eliminated which arose between different 
classes of workpeople amongst themselves. 
The year 1902 compares very favourably 
with the four previous years, and another 
encouraging feature is the number of dis- 
putes arranged by arbitration and concilia- 
tion boards. The above figures do not in- 
clude agricultural labourers and seamen, in 
which occupations no disputes have arisen, 
and if those classes of workpeople were 
added, the percentages of non-working days 
would be diminished in reference to the 
whole population. 





THE County Council last week 

London County adopted a Report of the 
— Working Classes Committee. 
’ Assuming that the figures and 
statements in this document are correct, it 
appears to show that the London County 
Council cannot be adversely criticised in 
regard to the management of some at least 
of their blocks of working class dwellings. 
A comparison is made between the Turner 
and Ruskin Buildings on the Millbank 
Estate, and the Toronto and Montreal 
Buildings in Poplar, with those of the 
Liverpool Corporation in Victoria - square 
and Juvenal Buildings, and with seven 
estates belonging to the Guinness Trust. 
The result of this comparison gives as 
regards the cost of buildings per room the 
following result :—Liverpool, 93/, Ios, 4d. ; 
Guinness Trust, 73/. os. 6d.; and London, 
86/. os, 10d. According, however, to this 
Report, the London buildings are better than 
those in Liverpool. As regards cost of 
management this works out at Is. 24d. per 
room per week, and Is. 44d., these being for 
Liverpool, while the Guinness Trust shows 
Is. 14d., and London Turner and Ruskin 
Buildings 1s. 74d., and Toronto and Montreal, 


WE recently commented on the , 


There were ; 





Is. 48d. Under the head of ‘manage- 
ment” rates and repairs are included, 
and in regard to rates there are many 
differences between the different places 
which may account for the higher London 
expenditure on management. While we 
are not altogether in favour of municipal 
dwellings, it is necessary to admit that the 
principle has now been so much sanctioned 
that it must be regarded as settled, and, so 
far as this Report goes, it appears to show 
that London has not much to complain of 
with regard to the management and primary 
cost of its artisans’ dwellings, though it is 
necessary to point out that the Report in 
question deals only with a very limited 
number of buildings, which can scarcely 
form sufficient data for a satisfactory com- 
parison. 





THE Bill dealing with the 
regulation of motor traffic, 
as introduced in the House of 
Lords, seems both inadequate and incom- 
plete, The declaration it contains against 
reckless and dangerous driving is an ab- 
surdity, since that is already within the 
reach of the law, and moreover abundant 
redress can be obtained by the common 
law by any one suffering damage. What is 
required is a clearly defined and easily 
applied law to this new development of 
high-speed traffic on the high road. Thus, 
when one person is put in a_ position 
of difficulty and danger by the action 
of another driving at high speed and 
leaving little time for action, the ordinary 
law of contributory negligence is inapplic- 
able. This is recognised in maritime law, 
and a trifling mistake in judgment in the 
flurry of collision is not a bar, as at com. 
mon law, to any claim for damages. The 
onus of proof or disproof should at least be 
placed on those using the public highways 
with high-speed and consequently dangerous 
vehicles, 


The Motor 
Traffic Bill. 





THE Report of the Highways 
Committee of the London 
County Council on electrical 
traction for tramways is a carefully-prepared 
document, and gives a clear statement of the 
relative advantages of overhead and conduit 
tramways, They anticipate that the cost of 
constructing the conduit track for the Green- 
wich and Peckham lines will be higher than 
on the Tooting line, which amounted to 
13,6007. per mile. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting trustworthy figures 
either in America or on the Continent, 
but the average of the figures obtained 
was 16,000/. per mile. In outlying dis- 
tricts the cost was less than this, and in 
central districts it sometimes amounted to 
over 20,000/, per mile. In our opinion the 
great advantage of the conduit is the 
doing away with all the overhead 
wires in the streets. In addition, electro- 
lysis of gas and water pipes is avoided. 
Now that the magnetic department of the 
National Physical Laboratory is removing 
to a remote part of Dumfriesshire, we 
do not think that the disturbance that 
an overhead system of electric traction 
would cause to the magnetic department 
at Greenwich or elsewhere is of any serious 
import. From a scientific point of view the 
magnetic records obtained in Scotland will 
enable Dr. Chree to‘complete his researches 


L.C.C. 
Tramways. 


magnetic disturbances just as well as if they 
were still recorded at Kew. Another pro- 
bable advantage of the conduit system is 
that it will be more durable than the over- 
head wires. The great drawback to the con- 
duit is the trouble of keeping it clean. The 
manager of the Compagnie Générale Parisi- 
ennestates that theannual cost of cleaning the 
Paris conduits is 118/. per mile. This high 
figure is probably due to the fact that the 
Municipal Authorities only allow the dirt to 
be removed from the conduit at places at 
long distances apart. At Washington, where 
there is little traffic, means are provided at 
frequent intervals for removing the dirt and 
the annual cost per mile of track is only 
57. tos. The manager of the London County 
Council tramways considers that the cost of 
cleaning the track in London will be about 
100/. a mile. 





. THE Civil Service Co-operative 
Structures in E 
Advance of Society recently erected a 
Building Line. canopy or covered way in 
front of their premises in the Haymarket 
with an iron framework glazed over and 
tailed into the front of the building, pro. 
jecting some 11 ft. The County Council 
took proceedings against them under the 
London Building Act (1894) in respect ot 
this erection in advance of the building line, 
and the police magistrate convicted and 
made an order for its removal. The Society 
applied for a rule calling on the magistrate to 
state a case, but this has been refused by the 
Divisional Court on the ground that it was a 
question of fact. Section 22 of the Act pro- 
vides against any “building or structure” 
being erected in advance of the building line 
unless with special leave. In the Building 
Acts a question has often arisen on what 
is intended by the word “building,” and 
in some of the cases there are dicta to 
show that the word must be interpreted in 
its ordinary sense and includes any block of 
masonry or brickwork covered in by a roof; 
whereas, some text-book writers have con- 
sidered the existence or abserce of walls to 
furnish the test, Where, however, as in 
Section 22, any “structure” is also included 
(the word “erection” which occurs in the 
earlier Acts, having been omitted in the 
London Building Act, 1894), the matter 
seems free from doubt, and leave must be 
obtained for the erection of any projection 
unless it falls within the exceptions con- 
tained in Section 73 of the Act (such as bow 
windows, balconies, &c.). 





AN important point to lessees 
has been decided by the Court 
of Appeal in the case of Young 
v. Ashley Gardens Properties, Ltd. (Current 
Law Reports). The plaintiff was lessee of a 
flat under a lease which contained a covenant 
that he should not sub-let or part with the 
possession of the premises without the 
license in writing of the lessor, which 
should not be “unreasonably or arbitrarily 
withheld.” The defendants granted a 
license, but attached to it a _ con- 
dition making the plaintiff and, or, his 
assignee liable for any further increase 
in the rates, taxes, charges or assessments. 
The court held that the lessor had no right 
to impose a condition to the license, and 
that the plaintiff was entitled to assign 
without any further consent. In this case, 
it is to be observed, the landlord had not 


Covenants, 
Licensing, 
Sub-letting. 
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no reason for his refusal, but had attempted 
to make his license subject to a condition, 
and this being the case, the;court had juris- 
diction to determine whether or no his 
consent was reasonably withheld. Had the 
landlord, however, merely refused, giving 
no reason for his refusal, the tenant would 
apparently only have had to assign at his 
own risk, that is at the risk of committing a 
breach of covenant and rendering his lease 
liable to forfeiture should it be proved the 
consent had been reasonably withheld. 





THE inroads of the sea upon 
some of the eastern coasts of 
England have served to arouse 
a considerable amount of public attention, 
and the inhabitants of the Norfolk and 
Suffolk seaboard have already taken steps 
with the object of obtaining financial assist- 
ance from the Government towards the cost 
of protective works, A brief paper read by 
Mr. W. T. Douglas before the recent Engi- 
neering Conference contains some notes that 
are worthy of record on the subject of fore- 
shore protection and the travel of beaches. 
The experience of the author agrees with 
that of other engineers, that beach travel 
is mainly governed by the flood stream, 
Consequently groynes should be arranged 
so as to arrest beach material on the 
flood-tide side. Their collecting capacity 
may be measured in terms of the length 
seaward, for, as pointed out in the paper, the 
tendency of a groyne is to encourage the 
shoreward motion of beach material pre- 
viously travelling parallel with the shore. 
The most suitable angle at which to con- 
struct a groyne is stated at 95 deg. to the 
flood tide, or at 85 deg. from the shore. A 
useful warning is conveyed by the statement 
that “where the foreshore is short, it is not 
enough merely to construct a groyne between 
the cliff or sea-wall and low-water mark.” 
When this practice is followed the almost 
invariable result is the formation of a channel 
at the end of the groyne, and the effect of 
such a channel is to pull the beach down 
into low water. Although short, this paper 
is full of valuable suggestions, 


Foreshore 
Protection. 





- THIs important work, of whick 
e . 
“Bassin Loubet,” the foundation-stone was laid 
Boulogne. 9n Monday last by the French 
President on his way to England, will consist 
of a dock covering an area of some 16 acres, 
and affording more than 1,000 yards of quay 
room. The depth at low water will be 
13 ft. 2 in. at the north side and 25 ft, at 
the south, The new dock will occupy a site 
to the north-west of the existing dcck, on 
the Capeune Sands, and the battery at the 
shore end of the west pier has already been 
removed, while a new break-water, 720 yds. 
long by 80 ft. high, has been constructed in 
its place, Part of the shore end of the 
west pier, and the whole of the stockade will 
ultimately be removed, thus affording ample 
Space for vessels entering or leaving the 
docks. Further improvements contemplated 
include the building of a new east pier in 
the place of the existing structure, so as to 
give better facilities for large vessels using 
the harbour ; and the extension of the deep- 
sea harbour breakwater by some 650 yards, 
for the purpose of affording additional pro- 
tection to the entrance to the inner harbour. 
The estimated cost of the foregoing works 
18 520,000/., but those who are acquainted 


with the progress made in the shipping 
trade of the port will be prepared to admit 
that the money will be well spent. 





As the foundations of a heavy 
building are sometimes the 
cause of anxiety, the following 
particulars, relative to the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, may be found 
both useful and interesting. The building 
in question is a fireproof structure of steel, 
brick, and concrete, supported by 178 steel 
columns, arranged about 12 ft. apart in six 
rows varying from 31 ft. 6in. to 35 ft. apart. 
All the columns are seated on battered solid 
concrete piers carried down to a depth of 
6 ft. or more below the basement floor, 
according to the conditions ascertained in 
each case. Preliminary tests of the earth 
were made by excavating pits inside 
cylinders, 6 ft. in diameter; timbers measur- 
ing I2in. square were then placed vertically 
in the pits, and it was proved that loads 
ranging from 8 tons to 12 tons could be 
imposed without settlement. Hence, the 
safe bearing power of the earth was taken 
at 4 tons per sq. ft, but the foundations 
were designed with a bearing surface of 
I sq. ft. per 4 tons of dead load, and 1 sq. ft. 
per 3 tons of live load. The soil consists of 
sand, with some gravel and clay, and is 
saturated with water nearly to the level of 
the basement floor. Therefore, the founda- 
tion pits were sheeted, and wherever clay 
was encountered they were sunk down to 
clean sand, regardless of cost. Separate 
piers are provided for the columns, all being 
proportioned for maximum loads of 20 tons 
per sq. ft. at the top, and the sides are 
battered so as to provide at the bottom the 
bearing surface before mentioned. At least 
12 in. of the lower part of each pier was 
made with parallel sides with the object of 
avoiding weakness at the toe. The spaces 
in the pits around the columns were filled 
with concrete, and the tops of all the main 
piers were finished flush with the basement 
floor, being capped with grillages made of 
steel I-beams, arranged so as to form 
rivetted pedestals, 6 ft. square, receiving the 
cast iron bases of the steel columns. 


Column 
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Srr CHARLES ROBINSON has 


Sir Thomas : 
Loveland his presented a bronze medallion 
Priory. bust, surrounded by | the 


Garter, of Sir Thomas Lovel to the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, who have 
placed it against the wall near the tomb of 
the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel. The bust, which is 
attributed to Torregiano, was formerly over 
the arch of the gateway of Old Harling Hall, 
built by Lovel at East Harling, near Thet- 
ford. Lovel’s coat-arms within the Garter, 
and with “1518” on a scroll, carved in 
stone, are on the gatehouse in Chancery- 
lane of Lincoln’s Inn, Lovel, knighted on 
the battlefield of Stoke, and installed a 
Knight of the Garter in 1503, played a con- 
spicuous part in the victory at Bosworth ; he 
was elected Speaker on November 8, 1485, 
and was Henry VII.’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, President of the Council, and 
Treasurer of the Household; he was also 
co-executor of that Sovereign and of the 
Lady Margaret. He was, moreover, a great 
builder and patron of the arts, and contri- 
buted to the building of Caius Co’ ege, 





Cambridge ; -he served as Constable of 


the Tower, Steward of the Household, and 
in other exalted offices temp. Henry VIII. ; 
as “ double-reader” and treasurer to 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn he _ con- 
tributed largely to the building of the old 
gate-house there. Some members of his 
family were buried in the parish church of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch ; Sir Thomas Lovel 
built a chapel to receive his own monument 
on the south side of the church of the Hali- 
well Nunnery in that parish. The Priory of 
St. John the Baptist, to which he was a 
munificent benefactor, and which Stow says 
he rebuilt, had been founded for black nuns 
of the order of St. Benedict in the early 
years of the twelfth century; two of its 
charters of 1 and 6 Richard I, are transcribed: 
in the “ Monasticon Anglicanum,” edit. 1823, 
vol. iv., 393. The adjacent Holy Well gave 
a name to the Priory, as also to the liberty 
and a prebendal manor of St. Paul’s. Lovel 
died on May 25, 1524, at Elsyngs, his seat 
in Enfield; he bequeathed his town-house 
in Shoreditch to his nephew and heir, Sir 
Francis Lovel, of East Harling, and on 
June 6 was buried in his chapel at the 
Priory which, at the surrender in 1539, was 
valued at nearly 3007, per annum. What 
some considered to be his vault, containing 
two leaden coffins, was destroyed by the 
sinking of a shaft at the making of the 
middle-level intercepting sewer through 
New Inn-yard, by the late Metropolitan 
Board of Works in 1864, Maitland, 1756, 
mentions the ruins of the Priory as being 
éxtant in his day; they are plotted at New 
Inn-yard and King John’s-court, together 
with the site, on the land of one Bateman, of 
the adjacent Holy Well, in Peter Chasserau’s. 
survey of the Parish taken in 1745. Within the 
precincts were established ‘‘The Theatre,” 
the first play-house built in London, and 
“The Curtain,” being the two public-houses 
named by Stow in the first edition of his 
“Survey,” 1598. Having lately compared 
the several da¢a on the spot, we gather that 
the Well lay close to the New Inn-yard, 
within the angle at the corner of the present 
Curtain-road and Bateman’s-row — the 
“Ditch-side” and ‘Cash’s-alley” respec- 
tively, of Chasserau’s survey-map. 





PROFESSOR SIMPSON has been 
appointed Professor of Archi- 
tecture at University College. 
There could not well have been a better 
appointment. Professor Simpson has in 2 
few years made Liverpool a centre of 
architectural education, and we are glad 
now to welcome him back to London. 


University 
College. 





r The Mr. A. T, BOLTON, we regret to 
rchitectural ‘ 
Association hear, has had to resign the 
Day School. mastership of the Day School 
of the Architectural Association, which he 
took up for a term of two years only. 
No one could have been better fitted 
to give a good start to such an under- 
taking than Mr. Bolton, who combines 
in an unusual degree artistic enthusiasm 
with practical knowledge. Mr. H. P. G. 
Maule, however, who has been appointed to 
succeed him, also combines practical and 
artistic knowledge, and from what we know: 
of him personally, and of the thorough 
manner in which he goes into any subject 
that he takes up, we feel that the Associa- 
tion may have good hopes of the continued 
success of the Day School under his direc- 
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THE Thirtieth Annual Report 
of the Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Society of Architects 
shows that the Society now numbers 106 
members, viz., 11 honorary members, 45 
members, 14 associate members, 26 assis- 
tants, and 10 pupil members, an increase of 
two since the last Report was issued. The 
Report is a highly creditable piece of typo- 
graphy (a matter to which we observe that 
provincial architectural societies now pay a 
good deal of attention), and it appears that 
some very good papers were read during the 
Session ; but one regrets to see a paragraph 
to the effect that the attendance of members 
on these occasions is decreasing, and has been 
recently sa small that “unless the members 
can be induced to show more appreciation 
the Committee feel that these lectures 
another session will have to be discon- 
¢inued.” The Society seems to be gradually 
forming a fairly good architectural library, 
though we do not think that such very 
amateur books as Leader Scott’s “ Brunel- 
leschi” are worth adding to an architectural 
library ; and we may ask, who corrects the 
press of the library catalogue? It is rather 
surprising, in a catalogue issued by an archi- 
¢ectural society, to find the well-known name 
of Viollet-le-Duc figuring as “ Violet Le 
Duc.” 


‘Leicestershire 
Society of 
Architects. 





A VERY interesting collection 

Fithographs of of lithographs of old houses 

and portions of old streets in 

London is on view at Clifford’s Inn. The 
drawings are by Mr. Thomas R. Way, and 
are proofs of illustrations to various books, 
“' Reliques of Old London,” “ Later Reliques 
of Old London,” and others, several of which 
have been noticcd in our columns at the 
‘time of publication. There are 187 litho- 
.graphs, besides about a dozen and a half of 
,pastel drawings which are added to make 
a little variety in the exhibits. Mr. Way 
observes that though his series of illustra- 
tions was only commenced about twelve 
years ago, yet a considerable proportion of 
the buildings drawn here have already dis- 
appeared, and others are only awaiting their 
Gnal sentence. Among the best or most 
interesting of the illustrations may be 
“mentioned “55 and 56, Great Queen- 
street” (6); “Old Gateway, Chancery- 
lane” (9); ‘“‘Clifford’s Inn Hall” (11); 
4‘ Field Court, Grays’ Inn” (20); “ Christ’s 
Hospital, Entrance Doorway” (22); Back 
Court, E.C.” (25); “6 and 7, Aldgate” (33), 
with their decorated pilasters; ‘The Vine 
Tavern, Mile End-road” (38), showing the 
characteristic entrance to the Trinity Alms- 
houses, which are also the subject of another 
drawing (37); ‘‘The Great House, Leyton” 
(44); the old “Highgate Archway” (47), 
much more picturesque and architecturally 
effective than the new arch which has taken 
its place; “The Brockley Jack, Brockley” 
<58), an example of an old wayside country 
tavern; “High Bridge, Greenwich” (65), 
showing some curious old timber houses ; 
«‘The Harbour Master, Limehouse,” (69), a 
riverside inn, with the boats on the beach 
beneath it ; “413 and 414, Strand” (87); 
“The Greycoat School, Westminster ” (93) ; 

416, Cheyne-walk” (99); and “Old Kew 
Bridge from Strand-on-the-Green” (113). 
The collection also includes some illustra- 
tions of the Halls of the City Guilds—these, 
ave hope, are not to be regarded as doomed, 


build them. Among the best of these are 
“The Entrance to Mercers’ Hall” (147), with 
its columned loggia; the ‘Cedar Room” 
and the staircase, Skinners’ Hall (153, 154); 
the Hall and the Staircase, Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall (155, 156); and “ The Garden, 
Stationers’ Hall” (170), with its one large 
tree in the centre. The collection will be 
on view for a week or two from now, and 
those interested in Old London should not 
omit to visit it. We ought to be much in- 
debted to Mr, Way for the industry and 
ability with which he has produced this 
valuable series of records. 


—_ 
ST 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Magazine of Art the review of the 
Royal Academy pictures is continued, and we 
are glad to see so full a recognition of Mr. 
Hemy’s picture ‘“ Youth,’ which, the editor 
says (and we entirely agree with him) “ excels 
in its own qualities everything that has been 
seen in this country before.” Mr. Spielmann 
continues his general survey of the subject of 
“Art Forgeries and Counterfeits,” dealing in 
this issue wita bronzes, medals and coins, 
gesso duro, and ceramics, and giving many 
curious details both as to the methods of the 
forger and the methods of detection. An im- 
portant article is that by Colonel Plunkett on 
“ How an Art Museum should be Arranged.” 
The main question which the author takes is 
that of method of classification, concerning 
which he observes that two principal methods 
of classification may be recognised—that by 
material employed, and that by countries or 
periods to which the works belong. 


“By the former system different divisions or 
apartments of the museum would be devoted to 
stone carvings, ivories, furniture, enamels, bronzes, 
leather work, and so on; while by the latter 
arrangement we should group together all the 
works of one period or school, say the Italian 
cinque cento, the French thirteenth century, or the 
period of Louis XIV., or of Louis XV., of whatever 
material the objects may be made.” 


Colonel Plunkett decides unhesitatingly in 
favour of the latter system, and we think he is 
right, though the question is not so simple or 
decisive as he seems to consider. In studying 
the development of any one class of article, 
for instance, it is a distinct advantage to have 
the specimens, of all dates, grouped together. 
But on the whole the superior advantages are 
on the side of the epochal grouping, since the 
styles of design in different classes of objects 
of the same country and period have a 
relation to and to some extent explain each 
other. But the author suggests a block scheme 
for a museum in which both these aims might 
be fulfilled, by classifying countries in parallel 
lines in one direction, and classes of objects in 
parallel lines at right angles to these, each 
class running in a straight line through all the 
country divisions. It looks beautifully sym- 
metrical on paper, but might be difficult to 
carry out in reality, since some types of objects 
are not found in all countries, or they are 
numerous and important in one country and 
scarce and unimportant in another. However, 
the suggestion is a good one in its broad lines, 
and the article is worth attention. 

In the Art Journal an article under the title 
“ An Artist in Tunis” serves as framework to a 
series of admirable sketches and studies by M. 
Brunet-Debaines. _ The frontispiece, “The 
Mosque Bab-Dzira” (an etching), and the full- 
page plate “‘ Souk-el-Halfouine,” (a reproduction 
from a water-colour), are remarkably fine ; and 
the smaller sketches are also of most artistic 
quality. Mr. Cundall’s continuation of the 
article on “Charles Kean and Theatrical 
Scenery” is illustrated by examples of scenic 
effect in which architecture plays an important 
part, which are certainly very good examples 
of stage scenery, though there is about nearly 
all of them that indefinable soupcon of claptrap 
and unreality from which the painters of stage 
architecture seem never able quite to escape ; 
there is always something cooked, something 
which is not quite right, about the architecture. 
The most real of those illustrated is Telbin’s 
‘Rialto and Grand Canal.” “The Boar’s 
Head and Eastcheap” (Dayes) is good as a 
picture, but the houses are too tall and the street 
too wide to convince us of its reality as a 








unless indeed the Companies deliberately re- 


London street scene of the supposed period. 





“The Hall of Nimrod” (Lloyds), for Byron’s 
‘“Sardanapalus,” is a good example of the 
effective stage trick which, we believe, Charles 
Kean first suggested, of showing the vista of 
the vast hall obliquely, so that it vanishes out 
of sight, and the spectator is left to supply in 
his imagination the perspective extent of the 
scene. The contrivance is admirably carried 
out in this design, but it is a very stagey 
Ninevitish architecture. The painters illus- 
trated in two articles are Goya and Jacques- 
Marie, the latter by reproductions of one or 
two pictures lately seen at the Goupil Gallery, 
The talent of Goya comes out to more advan- 
tage in black and white than in the original 
pictures ; which is not surprising considering 
his own dictum, that “in nature exist no colour 
and no lines ; nothing but light and shadows,” 
He is a painter at present very much over- 


| tated ; one of the recent fashions of dilettan- 


tism. 

In the Architektonische Rundschau the illus- 
trations are better in execution than the 
designs they illustrate ; the photographic re- 
production of the “ Wohn-und- Geschiit - 
haus” at Hagen—a street front of shops and 
flats, by Herr Kessler, is quite remarkable in 
the brilliancy and force of the reproduction, 
but the design itself has little to recommend 
it. A chromo-lithograph of a circular memorial 
tower in red brick, rising from a stone terrace 
and arcade, is an excellent specimen of colour- 
printing, thrown away upon a tawdry and 
pretentious piece of architecture. None of the 
other illustrations of new buildings are of any 
architectural interest ; but the article on 
medizeval timber buildings in the North of 
France is well illustrated. 

The illustrations of the Berliner Architektur- 

welt this month are chiefly selected from exhibits 
in the Berlin art exhibition of the year, the 
architecturai designs being mainly competi- 
tion projects. Some of the photographs of 
ensembles of room furniture and decoration are 
interesting, and among the few architectural 
illustrations of actual buildings, or buildings 
presumably to be carried out, Herr Kuhlmann’s 
church for Miinster am Stein shows a simple 
and effective stone building which suits well 
with its mountain background. 
The World’s Work includes a short article 
on “Trams without Rails,’ the system 
otherwise called the “rail-less tram” or 
the “trolley motor,” in which no rails are 
employed, but there is a second wire to 
return the current to earth, as well as the 
ordinary overhead driving wire. The contact 
is arranged so as to allow a play of toft. on 
either side of the wires, within which limits 
the cars can be steered to pass other vehicles. 
This is the system the threatened introduction 
of which in Paris has recently been so 
violently and successfully opposed. It appears 
to us to have absolutely nothing to recommend 
it, and is only calculated to make the introduc- 
tion of electric-wire traction in crowded streets 
the cause of confusion worse confounded. In 
the same number is an illustrated article on the 
work of Mr. Solon Borglum, an American 
“Wild West” sculptor (with certainly a 
thoroughly “Wild West” name) who has 
made an original success as a sculptor by 
simply modelling prairie horses and other 
animals as he saw them. We.confess that we 
had not heard of Mr. Borglum before, or at all 
events did not remember his name or works, 
though it appears that some of his works 
obtained acceptance at the Paris Salon and 
elicited the approval. of M. Frémiet. The 
illustrations given with the article show un- 
guestionably original genius and power of 
observation, though he does not seem to have 
arrived at anything like style in sculpture. 

In Knowledge, under the heading “ Modern 
Cosmogonies,” Miss Agnes Clerke has an 
article on the present condition and accept- 
ance of Laplace’s nebular hypothesis, which 
more modern astronomic thought and methods 
seem almost to have improved out of recogni- 
tion. The article which, like all Miss Clerke’s 
writings, is very close reading, forms a sum- 
mary of the views on this subject of various 
scientific minds since Laplace’s day. Two 
interesting points in it we may _ notice: 
the one is Kirkwood’s conclusion (1884) that 
planets and comets have not been formed 
from rings of matter, but rings from planets 
and comets; a conclusion which certainly 
seems to have a practical bearing on the 
phenomenon of the rings of Saturn. The 
other is the theory of Roche, of Montpellier, 
known as “ Roche’s Limit,” to the effect that 
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maintain a globular form at a less distance 
than 2°44 of its mean radii, owing to the stress 
of tidal forces, except under improbable con- 
ditions of density. It is observed that all the 
moons so far discovered in the solar system 
do revolve outside Roche’s limit, and that 
Saturn’s rings, which revolve within it, may 
owe to that circumstance their pulverulent 
condition. This seems however, rather 
arguing ina circle, since the pulverulent con- 
dition of the Saturn rings (which is only a 
matter of reasoning and not of observation) 
has been assumed on account of the impossi- 
bility of imagining their stability under any 
other condition. And then, if Roche’s theory 
is accepted, what becomes of the modern 
theory as to the moon having been at one 
time revolving almost in contact with the 
earth ; and what was the shape and density of 
the moon at that period? These seem to be 
questions growing out of the argument. Mr. 
C, Easton follows with an article, “ What is 
the Milky Way?” 

The Antiquary, naturally and rightly, at the 
present juncture, offers us an article on “ Battle- 
field, Salop,” by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, 
the Vicar of St. Michael’s Shrewsbury, and a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. He 
includes in his article a description of the 
interesting church, of which some illustrations 
are also given. Miss Alice Doré contributes an 
article on St. Martin’s, Canterbury, and the 
Rev. Dukinfield Astley one on “A Ramble 
round Thetford.” We share his regret that 
the old Guildhall should have been pulled 
down, and perhaps still more that it should be 
in course of being “rebuilt on the old lines,” a 
process the usual result of which is to lose both 
the convenience of a larger and better-planned 
modern building and the antiquarian value of the 
ancient one. He does not say anything, how- 
ever, of the reasons for its demolition, which 
may have been practical and unanswerable. 
One must look on both sides of the question in 
these cases, which antiquaries are often not 
very ready to do. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Ernest Rhys 
writes an article on ‘“‘The Masques of Inigo 
Jones,” regarded as indications of what Jones 
would have liked to do in permanent architec- 
ture, had he found the opportunity. The com- 
parison must not be pushed too far, but there 
is something in it. Inigo Jones was doubtless 
atypical example of the architect as described 
by Pugin—a person who is always imagining 
great things and having to execute little ones. 
The Whitehall Palace design, Mr. Rhys 
suggests, was in its complete form the natural 
counterpart of those fugitive temples and 
palaces of a night with which he dazzled the 
courts of James I. and Charles I. In say- 
ing, however, that it would have been carried 
out “on a base larger than that of the present 
Houses of Parliainent, and with a result 
infinitely finer in the completed design,” the 
author is going too far, and shows the usual 
insensibility of Englishmen to the real greatness 
of Barry’s building. Mr. J. Milnes Gaskell, the 
chairman of the West Riding Rivers Board, 
contributes a noteworthy article on “The Pollu- 
tion of Our Rivers,” with statistics as to the 
<ondition of some of them in his district, and 
as to the attitude and action of the “ Yorkshire 
Mill Owners’ Association” in polluting the 
tivers and in opposing any schemes of reform, 
which ought to have serious attention. Sir 
Oliver Lodge contributes a short article on 
“Radium and Its Lessons ;” the lessons refer- 
ring to the new light which may be shed, by 
the action of radium, on the obscure questions 
of the construction and behaviour of atomic 
matter, on which he suggests that there is now 
an opportunity for some new investigation. 

The Century gives, as a frontispiece, a fine 
wood engraving by Mr. Timothy Cole of 
Velasquez’ imaginary portrait of Menippus, in 
the Prado Museum, Madrid, in which Velasquez 
transformed a Greek philosopher (or anti- 
philosopher) into a Spaniard. As usual, Mr. 
Cole’s work is an admirable example of style 
and texture in wood engraving. 

In Macmillan there is an article by Mr. 
Laurence Gomme, “Aldwych in London,” 
which should be read by all who are interested 
in the early history of London. The main 
Subject of the article is in reality the history of 
the site and neighbourhood of St. Clement 
Danes, and it em to show the probability that 
the Danes had actually a settlement here, just 
without the then walls of London. Miss A. S. 
Galbraith contributes an article on “The 
Handicrafts ” which is marked by exceptional 
impartiality and common sense. That Miss 





Galbraith stands quite apart from the Utopian 
views of Ruskin and Morris as to the neces- 
sarily debasing effect of work done by the aid 
of machinery is obvious from the following 
passage :— 

“ As to the idea still prevalent among the disciples 
of Ruskin, that hand work is in itself a happier, 
better, and more moral thing than machine work, 
if this once be granted, then we must abolish every 
implement, for how can a line be drawn? Ifa 
needle be allowed with which to draw the thread, 
then why not a rod to push the needle? If we 
may save labour by using a spade, then why not a 
plough ? And if a plough be used then why not a 
horse to pull it, and if a horse, why not a steam- 
jhorse ? And wherein lies the greater nobleness in 
wearing out human flesh by pushing a hand-plough, 
than in guiding a steam-plough ? I have stood in a 
huge factory and watched a man manipulate a 
steam-driven loom in the most wonderful way ; 
and I have stood beside a hand-loom in the far 
north, and I confess that, although at that 
time a believer in Ruskin, still I could not 
see the greater nobleness in painfully kicking at 
the loom with one’s feet, and laboriously throwing 
with the hand a shuttle which a machine could 
thrown quite as well. Nor in their private lives 
could I ever discern that those who worked at the 
steam-driven looms were in any degree more 
‘debased into leathern thongs’ to yoke machinery 
with than those who strained at the hand-loom. 
Wherein lies the higher morality in employing 
human beings to do the heavy work of the instru- 
ments, as in hand-ploughs or hand-looms, and why 
should this be nobler than doing the lighter work of 
mere coupling or guiding, as in great factories ? 

As for the greater happiness, ask the Harris tweed 
weaver of his happiness, or the makers of lace 
curtains, working at the hand-looms in their icy 
cellars in Switzerland. It will not be found to 
exceed that of the mill-workers.” 


Nevertheless, the writer is quite alive to the 
superior beauty and interest of handmade 
artistic work, and the wisdom of permitting 
those who have the gift for artistic production 
to produce individual work in their own way. 
But even in regard to this there is an amusing 
caution given as to the attitude frequently 
assumed by the handicraft artists of- to-day, 
as if they were a superior order of beings to be 
sought out and courted for their work. 


“ Many could and would buy much more largely 
if they had facilities for doing so, and if, one must 
add, artists would put away their false pride and 
condescend to behave like business men. They 
make their wares, they want to sell them, but they 
are terrified at the mere thought of being mistaken 
for tradesmen. To sell a picture in the studio is 
good, to employ an agent is permissible ; but to put 
their work in the desecrating hands of a good fur- 
nishing warehouse is philistinism. Yet it is an 
undoubted fact that, once the work passes out of 
the maker’s hands, it is quite likely to be placed 
(and that permanently) in surroundings as un- 
suitable as any window in Tottenham Court-road. 
But it is to be feared that, until some steps are 
taken to keep the entire work of the artist com- 
munity before the public, little support is to be 
looked for from that practical body. For how can 
people buy things when ignorant of their existence ? 
Do artists really expect that they are to sit in state 
for ever, while folks come long journeys and beg 
humbly for permission to inspect their work, or wait 
patiently for a year between each exhibition to buy 
a new article.” 

That is a frank expression of the truth which 
will make some people very angry ; but it is 
not the less truth for all that. 

Scribner, under “ The Field of Art,’’ devotes 
a short article, by Mr. E. H. Blashfield, to the 
subject of “The Rehabilitation of Pinturic- 
chio,” from which we gather that a Pinturic- 
chio craze is to follow the Botticelli craze. 
There is nothing crazy in the article, however, 
which is a very fair and critical summary of 
what Pinturicchio could and could notdo. A 
short article on “The Cedars of Lebanon,” 
illustrated by photographs, is interesting both 
from the historical and biblical associations 
with these ancient trees, and the description of 
their character and apparent great age and 
vitality. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. George 
Cadell writes a short but strongly expressed 
article on “British Forestry,’ or perhaps 
rather on the want of it. His argument goes 
to show not only that we are neglecting a 
source of wealth in the value of the timber 
itself, but that the value of agricultural land is in- 
creased by the neighbourhood of wooded 
country ; in other words, that agriculture and 
forestry rise and fall together. The following 
is one instance given of this :— 


“The cultivation of the maritime pine, Pinus 
pinaster, in the Landes is an eaterprise not yet fif 
years old, for it was not till after the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 that it was seriously entered into. - To- 





day the district is celebrated. not only for a special 
breed of cattle, which was originally imported from 
Brittany, but for the excellence of its vines which 
rival those of the Gironde, 

It may be said that this wasa Government under- 
taking. In reality it was a joint enterprise entered 
into by the Government, the Communes, and the 
private proprietors. Here is the example of a 
o—- individual whom the writer has personally 
visited. 

Mr. X., a retired Anglo-Indian, obtained land for 
planting operations in France in 1870-71. His work 
was temporarily suspended by the Franco-German 
war, owing to the inroads of the Uhlans. But it 
was afterwards resumed, and to-day he has large 
and thriving plantations, with a forest nursery of 
wide reputation. The land in his neighbourhood 
has so benefited by his own and similar under- 
takings that the district, formerly almost a desert, 
is now one of the most attractive of the country, as 
well for residence as for sport, and the Order of 
Merit for Agriculture has been deservedly bestowed 
upon the pioneer planter. 

There is no reason why both Government and 
private proprietors should not in their respective 
spheres achieve similar results in this country. But 
they must work seriously as well as in unison.” 


Temple Bar contains an article by Mr. 
W. R. H. Trowbridge “ From Paris to London 
by Water,” the interest of which lies partly in 
the fact that this is a trip that cannot at present 
be taken by any passenger for hire, the goods 
boats which go from Paris to London quay- 
sides, by way of the Seine, not carrying any 
passengers, and the author was only taken as a 
favour and after a good deal of diplomacy. 
Below Rouen, indeed, there are passenger 
boats, but between Paris and Rouen the trip 
along the winding loops of the Seine was an 
entire novelty. It ig very picturesquely 
described. 


—_——s 
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INTERNATIONAL FIRE 
CONGRESS. 


On Monday morning, in the Empress 
Theatre, Earl’s Court, an International Fire 
Prevention Congress was opened by the Lord 
Mayor (Sir Marcus Samuel, Bart.) in connexion 
with the International Fire Exhibition. Several 
Mayors of provincial towns attended in their 
robes and chains of office. The Lord Mayor 
was attended by Sheriff Sir George Truscott 
and Sheriff Sir Thomas Brooke-Hitching in 
Civic State. The company included Lord 
Windsor (First Commissioner of Works), Hon. 
T. Cochrane, M.P. (Home Office), Prince 
Alexander Lvoff (representing the Ministry of 
the Interior, Russia), M. Lépine (Prefect of the 
Police, Paris), Mr. E. O. Sachs (Chairman of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee and 
Vice-President of the National Fire Brigades 
Union), Privy Councillor Stiibben (late City 
Architect, Cologne), Chief Officer Giersberg, 
Royal Police, Berlin (representing the Ministry 
of the Interior, Prussia), Chevalier Goldoni 
(representing the Ministry of the Interior, Italy), 
Mr. C. Hexamer (President of the National 
Fire Protection Association, United States), 
Alderman Sir William Treloar, Sir William H. 
Preece, Count Szechenyi (Hungarian Fire 
Brigade Union), and others. 

The Lord Mayor, in extending to the dele- 
gates a warm welcome, spoke of the necessity 
for co-operation among engineers, architects, 
municipal officials, and fire brigade officers, in 
order to fight that cruel enemy of mankind— 
fire. He impressed on those present how 
careful public authorities should be in the 
selection of the personnel of a fire brigade, and 
especially of those whom they placed over the 
men. London had been very fortunate in the 
heads of its fire brigade. 

Lord Windsor associated himself with every 
word the Lord Mayor had said in expressing 
the cordiality with which he welcomed every 
gentleman present that afternoon. It was not 
to be expected that every nation would regard 
all questions—political and international—from 
the same point of view ; but nothing, he was 
certain, could tend more to remove their 
differences, if there were such differences, than 
free and friendly intercourse on all matters 
relating to art and science and industry and 
commerce. They were grateful to those who 
had come from a great distance to join in the 
Congress, which he trusted would be of benefit 
to the whole world, and that the interchange 
of experiences might be of permanent value to 
the communities represented, 

The Hon. T. Cochrane, M.P., spoke of the 
importance of finding out the best means 
of fighting an enemy which in a few 
minutes destroyed the labours of a lifetime. 
What could be obtained was fire-resisting 
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material in greater or less degree. It was 
desirable that the legal status of the fire- 
man should be raised, and he was glad to see 
among them Mr. Guy Pym, M.P., who was 
taking steps in that direction. There had not 
hitherto been that connexion which there 
should be between professional and volunteer 
firemen, and he believed one result of that 
meeting might be a better understanding 
between them. They and representatives of 
all nationalities might be led to join in one 
central bureau. Warnings against accidents by 
fire through playing with matches and so on 
might be popularised, as they were in Sweden, 
in schools and elsewhere. 

Mr. E. O. Sachs, Chairman of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee, in the course of 
an address to the members of the Congress, 
pointed out that never before in this country 
had a gathering been held at which architects, 
engineers, fire surveyors, municipal officials, 
legislators, and insurance officials had met to 
take counsel with fire brigade chiefs and 
salvage corps officers. It was only of recent 
date that a few of the leading members of the 
British fire service had awakened to the fact 
that a fire brigade officer’s work not only con- 
sisted in extinguishing fire, but must, to a 
great extent, include a sound knowledge of 
precautionary measures. The Fire.Prevention 
Committee was founded at the time when the 
terrible loss of life at the Paris Charity Bazaar 
in 1897 still haunted the public mind, and the 
enormous destruction of property in the 
Cripplegate area in London made so deep an 
impression at home and abroad. He advocated 
a standardisation of fire resistance for practical 
purposes, and condemned wrongful trading on 
the term “fireproof.” He trusted that the 
Congress would bring some influence to bear 
upon the exclusion of the word “ fireproof” 
from the vocabulary of the English and 
American nations, as the word was a mis- 
nomer. He suggested that the word “ fire- 
resisting ’’ should be substituted. 

M. Louis Lépine, speaking in French, ex- 
pressed his pleasure in taking part in the Con- 
gress, and at seeing present so many dis- 
tinguished men from all parts of Europe. 
Great improvement had been made in Paris in 
fire calls, which enabled them to deal more 
effectively with fires. 

On behalf of the President of the French 
Republic, M. Lépine then presented a diploma 
of honour and a medal to Mr. E. O. Sachs, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fox (Chief Officer, London 
Salvage Corps), Mr. Horace G. Folker (Secre- 
tary, National Fire Brigades’ Union), and to 
Mr. C. Brasier, Chairman of the London Private 
Fire Brigade Association. 

Speeches were then made by Prince Lvoff, 
Herr Stiibben, Chevalier Goldoni, Mr. Hexamer, 
U.S.A., Sir. W. H. Preece, K.C.B., M. Metaxas, 
Greek Minister, and others. 

Aftcr luncheon the official delegates and 
visitors saw the realistic representation in the 
Empress Theatre of “ Fighting the Flames,” 
and visited other places of interest in the Exhi- 
bition. At night a formal inaugural reception 
was given to the delegates by the Chairman 
and Executive of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee in Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

On Tuesday morning at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, the members of the Congress 
assembled at ten o'clock, Mr. E. O. Sachs 
presiding. 


Prevention of Loss by Fire in the United States. 


After making several announcements to the 
delegates in French, German, and English, the 
Chairman said that a paper had been prepared 
by Mr. Edward Atkinson, LL.D., Ph.D., 
President of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Boston, .Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on “The Prevention of Loss by Fire 
in the United States of America.” Mr. Atkin- 
son, who was one of the greatest authorities in 
America on the subject of fire prevention, had 
intended to be present to read the paper, but 
on account of bad health he would not be able 
to attend. Mr. Gray, of Boston, however, had 
kindly undertaken to read it on his behalf. 

Mr. Gray then read the paper, the greater 
part of which we print, as follows :— 

The problem presented to the underwriters 
of the United States and to the community as 
a whole, is totally different from any problem 
that could be found in any European country, 
especially in Great Britain. First, the climate 
or climates of the United States vary from 
those of Europe in matters that have an im- 
portant bearing upon the construction of build- 
ings. In this essay I will omit the conditions 





of the extreme South and of the extreme North, j 


dealing with the great section which extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, between 
parallels of latitude 35 deg. to 45 deg. N. In 
this section will be found the larger part of 
the population, the greater number of factories 
and workshops, the principal cities and public 
buildings, and by far the greater number of the 
public school buildings in which the sessions 
of the common free schools are held. Within 
this section there are very great variations 
between summer and winter, the common 
range of the thermometer being from 30 below 
zero Fahrenheit—(34 deg. C.) — sometimes 
lower—to 90 Fahrenheit+(32 deg. C.), and 
sometimes higher. There is also a great varia- 
tion in the constant of humidity. On the whole 
the entire section may be considered dry as 
compared to the average of Great Britain until 
we reach the extreme western coast, where the 
climate of Oregon and Washington more nearly 
resemble the humid climate of Great Britain. 

The next variation from European condi- 
tions is to be found in the huge abundance of 
timber, both resinous and hard wood, and the 
relative scarcity of good building stone in the 
earlier period of the history of the country. 
As yet no building stone has been discovered 
corresponding to the stone which is so much 
used in France and Belgium, which can be cut 
and carved like cheese, bul hardens like iron 
on exposure to the atmosphere for a short 
period. It therefore happened that the best 
material for the construction of dwelling- 
houses in the early stages of the growth of 
towns and cities, and throughout the country 
districts, is wood, disposed in a suitable 
manner and properly finished within and with- 
out, rather than brick or stone. It is also true 
that when these latter materials are used in the 
ordinary way, that is, without excess of cost in 
building thick walls with air spaces in the 
walls to prevent ill effects of cold, heat, and 
dampness, they are alternately affected by 
heat, cold, and dampness in excess, from which 
properly constructed wooden buildings are 
free. In the extreme cold of winter brick and 
stone walls become chilled, presently gathering 
humidity from the atmosphere within the 
dwelling or building, making the house very 
damp and difficult to heat; whereas, in the 
hot summer, brick walls heat very rapidly and 
become intolerable unless expensively con- 
structed with air spaces. On the other hand, 
wood is well known to be among the best of 
the non-heat-conducting mediums, and when 
disposed in thick sections of heavy mass the 
building of wood or timber, with properly 
constructed roof, is warmer in winter, cooler 
in summer, more easily heated and ventilated, 
and in every way a more sanitary building than 
any other kind yet devised except at very 
heavy relative cost. 

The typical dwelling of the early settlers 
was therefore the log cabin, the most comfort- 
able and suitable dwelling that could have been 
devised or constructed at any moderate cost 
within the means of the early settlers. The 
next typical dwelling-house, built by the richer 
citizens when the various colonies began to 
prosper, was constructed in what is now known 
as the Colonial style by well-trained mechanics 
who brought their conceptions from England. 
In the early period these dwellings were con- 
structed of oak timbers, heavily framed, 
covered in with very thick boards, nailed on 
with wrought-iron nails ; often filled in be- 
tween the wood and the inner plastering with 
brick and then finished im a very solid manner, 
often, in principal rooms, with panels of the 
Old English style. These broad, well-pro- 
portioned, Colonial houses left nothing to be 
desired in comfort, convenience, and safety at 
the standard of that period and under those 
conditions. Many still exist, some of them 
over 200 years old. One part of one of them 
in my own town is about 250 years old. After 
passing through a great variety of stages of 
very bad design, the best architects of the 
country are now bringing their clients back to 
this old Colonial type. Iti. restful to witness 
the increasing number of these dwellings 
scattered around amid the crazy roofs and bad 
imitations of European styles with which so 
many of our towns and cities are infested. 

This solid method of construction, both of 
town and country buildings, however, - gave 
place to a very dangerous type of building 
from the underwriter’s point of view, when the 
circular saw was applied to cutting up the solid 
timbers into plank, joist, and scantling of 
various kinds, which have been put together 
in what has sometimes been called basket- 





framing, leading to the construction of build- 
ings of a ceilular type ; the light frames being 
put together in such a way as to be very firm 
and strong by bracing and boarding on the 
outside, or covered in by brick walls in cities, 
the plastering within on wooden lath and 
placed on the face of the inside of the frame ; 
partitions constructed in the same way and 
floors of the same kind, so that the result is a 
building pervaded with cells of wood very 
difficult to cut off from each other, communi- 
cating with a hollow ceiled roof of the same 
type of construction, so that the largest possible 
loss by fire is assured from the least possible 
cause. 

The change which has been brought about 
in factory construction, under the influence of 
the Factory Mutual Underwriters, has not been 
in giving up the use of wood or in any effort 
to construct fireproof mill or workshop ; but in 
reverting, one may say, to the heavy timber 
construction of the colonial period, and the 
disposal of plank and timber within brick 
or stone walls in such a way that there 
may be no concealed spaces through which 
fire may pass out of reach of water. In that 
way, and by evolving suitable safeguards and 
means of protection, the whole system of con- 
structing the textile factories, paper mills and 
workshops has been rendered safe and suit- 
able. The losses by fire within the risks which 
are under the supervision of the Factory 
Mutual Underwriters have been, in the older 
companies, for fifty years, less than fifteen 
cents per year on each hundred dollars (‘oo15 
per centum) of insured property ; and during a 
period of more than seven years the losses 
within these risks have been less than four 
cents per vear on each hundred dollars (‘0004 
per centum) of insured property, or about one- 
fifteenth part of the loss on insured property 
outside their range. Their influence is now 
pervading sections of the country which it has 
only lately reached, and a profound change is 
coming over what may be called industrial 
architecture, since the prevention of loss by 
fire in factories and workshops of slow-burn- 
ing construction has been made an applied 
science, of which the rules and practices are 
easily mastered. 

Having drawn attention to the different con- 
ditions which govern architecture and building 
in the United States, as compared with 
European States, we may now take up other 
conditions. It would have been a misfortune 
had the people of this country adopted more 
durable methods by constructing city build- 
ings, factories, and workshops of a more per- 
manent kind than they did construct; such 
buildings would have been, of course, at a 
much heavier cost, they would have become 
an encumbrance upon the land, and yet of 
such solid construction that they might have 
been incapable of being converted to the right 
use of modern mechanism. It is only about 
thirty years ago that a most skilful and com- 
petent mill engineer, under whose supervision 
some of the largest textile factories had beer 
constructed, made the remark that it was not 
judicious to plan any factory building for 
a duration of more than twenty-five years, 
except as to the foundations. Had he made 
that remark a few years later he would not 
have excepted the foundations. The textile 
factory and many other industrial buildings 
constructed fifty years ago were not over 
50 ft., often less, in width, and some of them 
were eight or nine stories high. The next 
type was a factory or workshop 60 ft. in width, 
five to six stories high. Neither type of 
building is fit for modern conditions, and no 
person could run modern machinery with any 
profit whatever in the old type of narrow and. 
high factory building. The modern textile 
factory is seldom more than three stories in 
height for carding and spinning ; one story for 
weaving. Whenever there is room machine 
shops are built of one story, and many other 
industrial buildings are now being constructed 
in a similar way. The diffusion of light by 
ribbed or prismatic glass assures an even day- 
light over very wide areas, with freedom from 
glare near the windows, 

These rules and methods of slow-burning or 
mill construction and for the diffusion of light 
are now being established throughout the 
United States beyond the area of the influence 
of the Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, by the distribution of documents from 
the Insurance Engineering Experiment Station 
now beginning its work under the direction of 
the writer. Examples of these documents are 
sent herewith, 
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We may now take up the growth and con- 
struction of towns and cities. In that, again, a 
rapid. construction of wooden buildings for 
temporary use has been and still is necessary 
for the housing of the population. Throughout 
the middle and the far-west, where’ public 
iands have been disposed of in quarter sections 
of 160 acres each, towns have been planned on 
rather a grand scale with a view to future 
growth into cities. In very many cases that 
growth has been attained within a very short 
number of years. The first buildings, hastily 
constructed of wood, soon give place to a 
better class, and if the town grows, a wider 
area may be covered with wooden buildings 
detached from but very close to each other, the 
only conspicuous building of a durable kind 
being the public common schoolhouse, for the 
construction of which reservations have been 
made from the public land. Presently the 
detached wooden buildings give place to brick 
blocks of a more permanent character, and yet 
not suitable for any very long duration. Inthe 
older cities of the Kast, narrow streets may be 
bordered by alternating very old wooden 
buildings and modern structures, safe or unsafe 
as the case may be. 

Hence comes the necessity for very com- 
pletely organised and efficient fire departments, 
and yet occasional conflagrations occur ; wit- 
ness the great fires in Chicago and Boston. 
These conflagrations were not unmitigated 
evils. They were disastrous to individuals 
and to part of the insurance companies, but 
they cleared away a great ruck of unsafe and 
unsuitable buildings, made the way for re- 
adjusting lines«f streets ; and both in the end 
worked improvement in the cities at the cost 
of the individuals who suffered. The Boston 
fire, however, did not discrimate wisely. It 
approached quite a large section of old and 
dilapidated buildings, occupying land leased 
nearly 100 years ago upon a ground rent—this 
lease so near its termination that it is not for 
the interest of the owners to remove these old 
buildings, but to get all they can out of them, 
so that they remain a blot and menace in the 
centre of the best business district. Had the 
Boston fire exerted sufficient discrimination to 
cross a street and to wipe out that section on 
the leased land, it would have been a yet 
greater benefit to the City of Boston. These 
Jong ground rents are very uncommon. They 
are now prohibited in many States, and where 
they exist are obstructive to the public welfare. 

It thus happens, that what may be called 
unsafe methods of construction, have been both 
necessary and expedient in the progress of the 
development of the country, and that more 
permanent buildings, which would have 
absorbed a much greater part of the small 
capital available, would have been an encum- 
brance rather than a benefit. The methods of 
construction of the country have therefore 
adapted themselves to the materials, to varia- 
tions in climate, and to conditions of growth. 
True types of architecture, like the old colonial 
alwelling, have occasionally been evolved, 
while very many bad types have been prac- 
tised in the effort to import architectural 
designs and methods from European schools, 
and to work them into buildings for which 
they were unfit. Again, American architecture 
in cities is now being diverted from true lines 
of development and of art by the construction 
of self-supporting steel-framed buildings of 
many stories in height, commonly called sky- 
=e to which a few words will be given 
ater. 

Such being the quality and the conditions of 
the general average of industrial buildings, 
shops, warehouses, &c., constituting 95 per 
cent. of the insurable value of property in the 
United States, outside the lines of the Factory 
Mutual Companies, what are the conditions to 
which the prevention of loss by fire can be 
applied? They are either the incapacity of 
architects and builders to apply conditions of 
safety to the construction of ordinary buildings, 
or the yet greater incapacity and unwillingness 
‘of owners to change from the bad methods, 
even at the instance of an intelligent architect. 
Faults are committed and re-committed by 
owners which might be remedied withont 
ancrease of cost, and very often at less cost, if 
it had not become the habit of owners and 
‘occupants to consider their duty ended when 
they had negotiated a policy of insurance 
‘covering whatever risk, often avoidable at a 
‘lessened cost, they might chance to commit, 
The next element of danger is the gross and 
‘Criminal carelessness of the occupants of such 
‘wasured premises, 


The ash heap of the United States ave- 
rages one hundred and fifty million dollars 
($150,000,000 = 30,000,000/. sterling) a year, 
two-thirds of which is due in about even pro- 
portions to the inattention, incapacity, or negli- 
gence of owners, occupants, builders, and 
architects alike. Or, to put the case in another 
way, the ash heap, averaging one hundred and 
fifty million dollars ($150,000,000) a year, which 
might easily be reduced by one-half ; excess of 
premiums and heavy cost of insurance, amount- 
ing to at least eighty million dollars ($80,000,000 
= 16,000,000). sterling) a year ; the excess of 
water supply and cost of fire departments, 
which may be estimated at twenty to fifty 
million ($20,000,000 to $50,000,000 = 4,000,000/, 
to 10,000,000/. sterling) more, makes the aggre- 
gate remediable excess of cost of fires in the 
United States at least two hundred million 
dollars ($200,000,000=40,000,000/. sterling) a 
year, all of which may be saved. This may be 
attributed mainly to the restless energy and 
severe work given to attaining the main point 
of large production from resources as yet only 
beginning to be worked upon, and their distri- 
bution, to the neglect of the lesser elements and 
close econony in the small details, and to the 
total lack of any conception on the part of the 
owners and occupants of buildings, that they 
themselves are the only persons who can pre- 
vent loss by fire, by attention to construction 
and suitable safeguards ; fire departments being 
only capable of dealing with the fires when 
they occur, and underwriters being only 
capable of showing the way and giving advice 
by which the heaviest losses may be saved. 

The safeguards which are now being intro- 
duced, notably the automatic sprinkling system, 
might, in the judgment of the writer, abate 
more than one-half of this annual loss. The 
larger part of the losses are in the large work- 
shops, factories, warehouses, and shops for the 
distribution of goods. They occur ina rela- 
tively small number of fires, each of large pro- 
portion. They occur, in by far the large 
majority of cases, in buildings which, although 
not good models, are capable of being well 
protected by automatic sprinklers, by stand- 
pipes and hydrants at vantage points and upon 
the roofs, so adjusted as to be worked by the 
public fire department, and by care in 
occupancy. 

The invention of the self-sustaining steel 
frame building, developed in the construction 
of what are known as sky-scrapers, has 
brought an entirely new problem before the 
underwriters as well as the engineers. In the 
first instance it was assumed that because a 
building was made of incombustible material 
it might be considered indestructible by fire, 
with very slight protection to the metal from 
heat. The Factory Mutual Underwriters 
distrusted this theory and have, with rare 
exception, kept unprotected steel beams from 
being used to support plank floors, and have, 
in recent years, caused cast-iron posts, 
formerly used in the support of factories, to 
be disused, the preference being given to 
squared wooden posts. 

With the increasing cost of timber and pos- 
sible scarcity of large logs it became expedient 
for the representatives of the Mutual Under- 
writers to be prepared for so-called fireproof 
construction. To that end the Insurance 
Engineering Experiment Station has been 
established under the charge of Professor 
Charles L. Norton, and under the general 
direction of myself, for testing both by fire, 
by laboratory experiments, and by lapse 
of time all the different methods of so- 
called fireproof construction and all the fire- 
resistant and fire-.etardant materials for inside 
finish. The experience of the underwriters 
who insure the steel-framed buildings has not 
justified the great confidence with which the 
work was undertaken. Very destructive fires 
have occurred in buildings of this type, which 
have been filled with combustible contents. In 
some cases it has-been the judgment of the 
appraisers that the total loss on contents of 
very large value has been due to the resistance 
of the building ; whereas, in buildings of 
ordinary construction which fell after a fire of 
moderate duration, there have been large 
salvages on damaged goods. 

Several of the methods of protecting steel 
from heat have failed, and while the building 
has stood well and has, I believe, in all 
instances been capable of repair, there has 
been much damage by heat, especially in the 
upper stories. It has proved that the preven- 
tion of loss by automatic sprinklers is as neces- 





sary in an incombustible building as it is in 


any other. A large portion of the biggest 
department stores are now being equipped. 
Other fires in incombustible buildings, causing 
very little damage, have generated so much 
suffocating smoke as to make them hazardous 
and to lead toward the danger of a panic. 

But beyond this question of fire hazard is the 
yet more important problem of corrosion, a 
factor which at the beginning attracted little 
or no attention. It unfortunately happens that 
the type of steel used in the construction of 
buildings is more subject to rapid corrosion 
than any other type of metal derived from 
iron ore. Whether or not the skyscrapers will 
be safe for any considerable period of time, 
say for a generation, is now an open question. 
How to protect steel is being made the subject 
of the most exhaustive investigation, and will 
be one of the most important subjects dealt 
with in the Insurance Engineering Experiment 
Station. 

It may happen that we passed through the 
age of unbaked clay to stone construction 
covered in with timber roofs, then to timber, 
brick, and stone in combination; in this 
country, through the age of the log house to 
the period of plank boards and scantling, or 
combustible architecture, so-called ; then to the 
period of iron, used mainly outside, filled 
in with brick for walls, iron posts and 
beams within ; thence to the age of steel in 
the present type, from which we may pass on 
in the upward spiral again to the age of clay 
in its various forms of brick, concretes, and 
cements, in that way combining stability, 
durability, and safety from the danger of fire 
from within or heat from without. 

If the foregoing explanations of the condi- 
tion of the United States in respect to loss by 
fire are sustained, the general conclusions may 
be stated as follows :— 

1. Entails upon land and succession by primo- 
geniture are either forbidden by law or by 
common practice. Estates in land, as well as 
in personal property, are customarily distri- 
buted in equal proportions among children 
without regard to sex. Settlements in trust are 
limited in all States, I believe, and might per- 
haps be more strictly limited with advantage. 
Spendthrifts and incompetents can only be 
protected by trustees through about one gene- 
ration; after that the tools of production, 
whether in land or capital, fall by distribution 
to those who may use them best. 

2. Public buildings are now being or have 
been constructed with more or less regard to 
duration, many of them for long duration. 
Factories, workshops, railway termini, indus- 
trial and commercial buildings are and have 
been built with a view to short duration, in 
order to give place from time to time to build- 
ings that may be adjusted to the improved 
conditions of each generation or shorter 
period. Dwelling-houses in cities have been 
constructed with a view to longer duration, 
but with scarcely an exception the sites of 
dwelling-house districts have within one or 
two generations passed over to use for 
business purposes. In many cities that is 
now going on at a more rapid rate than ever 
before. Dwelling-houses of the best class, 
capable of useful occupation for fifty years, are 
being pulled down to make way for the expan- 
sion of trade and commerce. The adjustment 
of buildings to the purposes of each genera- 
tion is almost as necessary and almost as rapid 
as the changes in the mechanism which is put 
into operation in industrial buildings. The 
factory or workshop which does not throw out 
mechanism, perhaps but half worn, in order 
to adopt the latest improvements, is sure to be 
left in the close competition on the very small 
margin of profit which suffices for the modern 
method, and of late the buildings must often 
be displaced as well as the machinery. 

The series of documents mainly issued by the 
Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of which the undersigned is Presi- 
dent, during the last twenty-five years—of late 
supplemented by documents issued by the 
associated companies—have been published for 
the purpose of bringing construction and appa- 
ratus to a fixed standard. 

1. General plans and specifications for the 
mill or slow-burning construction of factories, 
workshops, and storehouses, ‘ 

2. The lay-out of reservoirs, pumps, pipes, 
and hydrants in due proportion to the require- 
ments in each case. : ‘ 

3. The lay-out of standard protection with 
automatic sprinklers, sizes, and proportions of 
pipe and distribution of heads. 





4. Steam fire - pumps constructed at the 
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standard established mainly by John R. Free- 
man, C.E., now one of the executive officers of 
the Factory Mutual System. 

5. Standard valves, meters, and by-passes 
for water supply ; and standard air valves used 
in connexion with the automatic dry-pipe 
sprinkler system, for the protection of store- 
houses and other buildings that cannot be 
heated in winter. 

6. Glazing for the diffusion of light with 
ribbed or prismatic glass, adapted to the special 
conditions of each building or section of a 
building. 

7. Standard fire-resistant doors and frames, 
of wood encased in tin. 

8. Standard of wired-glass windows and 
frames, often approved where light is needed, 
and often accepted in preference to movable 
shutters. 

g. Standard of the fire, flash, and viscosity 
tests of mineral lubricating oils. 

10. Standard of mineral illuminating oils 
and of lamps in which such oils may be used 
for lighting. 

11. Standard lanterns for the use of watch- 
men or mechanics employed in night work, 
_— for the burning of sperm oil and kerosene 
oil. 

12. Standard for the lay-out and safeguards 
for supplying electric power or light. 

13. Standard for housing hose and fire 
appliances in mill yards, with specifications for 
the equipment of such houses, 

14. Standard general organisation for mill 
fire departments. 

15. Standard forms for the regular self- 
inspection of the insured mills and works, 
subject to variation according to the nature of 
the industry. 

A physical laboratory is maintained by the 
Associated Factory Mutual Companies, to which 
any kind of oil, hose, or other material may be 
sent for physical tests, chemical tests being 
made at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. As soon as the requisite buildings 
have been constructed, fire and heat tests will 
be made by the Insurance Engineering De- 
partment in respect to all so-called fireproof 
or fire-retardant materials that may be used 
either for the protection of wood or steel or 
in the construction of buildings. It may be 
added that the cost of making surveys ; lay- 
outs ; inspections, special and regular, in- 
cluding the cost of making and executing 
plans, of which an example is sent herewith ; 
and for the services rendered by the Bureau of 
Inspections on joint account and at the joint 
expense of the Associated Mutual Companies, 
is covered by a charge of one hundred and 
fifty dollars ($150) on each million dollars of 
insurance written. 

In 1895 the most destructive fire to which 
the companies had ever been subjected origi- 
nated in what is called the spontaneous com- 
bustion or slow oxidisation of the wooden 
lagging of a to-ft. cylinder of a compound 
engine in a room for which sprinklers were 
under contract, but had not been placed. Under 
conditions that might never occur again, the 
loss of over a million dollars was distributed 
among the Mutual Companies. In that year, 
however, nearly complete protection by sprink- 
lers in all main mills and works was brought to 
a conclusion ; since that date, 1895, the losses 
by fire have been less than four cents per 
100 dols. ("0004 per centum) each year, the 
larger part of this small loss occurring in un- 
sprinkled storehouses, which will all be under 
sprinkler protection before the end of the 
present year. 

In the interval, as other new causes of 
danger have arisen, skilled experts have been 
called into the service: in every branch of 
physical science, except in electricity, in which 
department at the beginning there were no 
skilled experts, and the fire hazard was an un- 
known quantity. A well-bred engineer was 
therefore brought into the service to study the 
fire hazard of electric lighting ; rules for the 
instalment of electric plants were established, 
brought to the attention of all the makers of 
electrical apparatus, and made the condition on 
which they could put their plants into the 
factories insured in the mutual system. The 
rules have been expanded to meet new condi- 
tions and new inventions, but have never been 
materially changed. 

The whole subject of lubrication with 
mineral and mixed oils was made the subject 
of a complete study. A standard was estab- 
lished, and: wherever volatile oils were found 
in use they were: condemned. Ihe Standard 
Qil Company was induced to change its-whole 


method of distillation, adjusting patent contests, 
and presently, within a year, putting on to the 
market such excellent lubricants at so low a 
price as to cause all the dangerous oils to 
disappear. Each subject has been taken up, 
put under the charge of thoroughly trained 
engineers and experts, until at the present time 
the science may be called complete in its 
application to the special classes of property 
insured, and to the buildings constructed on 
the slow-burning principle. 





After a short discussion, the following reso- 
lution was moved and agreed to, 7.¢. :— 

“That the mutual insurance system, as 
adopted in the United States, materially tends 
to the prevention of fire and the reduction of 
fire waste.” 

The delegates then dispersed to the various 
sections into which the Congress had been 
divided, 7.¢., (1) Building Construction and 
Equipment ; (2) Electrical Safeguards and Fire 
Alarms ; (3) Storage of Oils and Spontaneous 
Combustion : (4) Fire Survey and Fire Patrols ; 
(5) Fire Losses and Insurance ; (6) Fire Tests 
and Standardisation. 

Section I was presided over by Privy 
Councillor J. Siiibben, in the Council Chamber, 
Caxton Hall, and the first paper read was the 
following by Firemaster Arthur Pordage, of 
Edinburgh :— 


Building Construction from a Fire Brigade 
Officer’s Point of View. 

In taking up as my subject “ Building Con- 

struction from a Fire Brigade Officer’s Point 
of View,” I have clearly before me the fact 
that most architects and builders are fully alive 
to the necessity of fire-resisting construction, 
and that legislative and local enactments make 
stipulations and recommendations with the 
view of preventing destruction by fire. Such 
efforts are worthy of praise; but my experi- 
ence in combating fire leads me to the conclu- 
sion that what is intended as a safeguard too 
often becomes a danger, and what is theoreti- 
cally meant for strength is found in the hour 
of need a source of weakness. 
I do not presume to dictat, but I feel it my 
duty to sound a note of warning regarding 
certain widely spread and much cherished 
convictions as to fire-resisting materials em- 
ployed in public buildings. Speaking, as I do, 
under the auspices of the Fire Prevention 
Committee, I address myself more particularly 
to those who are responsible for the construc- 
tion of buildings, but I appeal also to those of 
my colleagues who are responsible for dealing 
with buildings after the fire has begun its 
work. The question of the general arrange- 
ment or architectural planning of buildings 
does not enter into my argument ;_ what I pro- 
pose to deal with is the type of building 
usually described as being constructed entirely 
“fireproof,” and to offer from my practical 
every day experience. suggestions which may 
perhaps induce building constructors to re- 
consider certain accepted theories in connexion 
with so-called ‘‘ fireproof” materials. 

From the fireman’s point of view these 
“fire-proof” buildings have an element of 
danger added because of their construction, 
both in the way of increased risk to the fire 
brigade and the destruction of property. If 
such buildings were to remain unoccupied and 
to be subject to no risk beyond the combus- 
tibility of their own non-inflammable construc- 
tion, then certainly they could with propriety 
be described as “ fire-proof.” But when {as is 
universally the case) such buildings are stored 
with goods readily inflammable, the buildings 
cease to be “ fire-proof,” for the action of the 
fire plays havoc with that portion of the 
material which is theoretically “ fire-proof.” 

Sufficient attention has not been paid to the 
bearing these so-called “ fireproof” materials 
have in relation to the calorific effects of the 
burning materials stored in the buildings, for, 
after all, it is the contents rather than the 
structure which in a large majority of cases 
commence to burn, and which will continue to 
burn, no matter in what kind of building they 
are stored. Sufficient attention has also not 
been paid to the effect of water applied to 
building materials after they have been sub- 
jected to extreme heat. 

How do these “fireproof” materials assist 
the salvage of either the buildings or their 
contents? Do they assist entrance with safety 
to those combating the fire ? 

On each of these points I shall endeavour to 





prove a negative from my own personal expe- 


rience, which, I feel confident, is not singular, 
but is common to the fire profession. 

Materials principally considered to be “‘ fire- 
proof,” and which are so styled by the legisla- 
tive Acts, are iron, concrete, and stone. The 
latter is particularly mentioned in most Acts as 
“stone or other fire-proof material.” We have 
to ask ourselves whether these materials are 
“ fire-proof?”’ When employed in the internal 
fittings of a building we may unquestionably 
give a decided negative to that question. My 
decided opinion is that the materials which 
meet the requirements are those which are not 
subject to the laws of expansion and contrac 
tion when suddenly exposed to the effects of 
heat. What are such materials? If we may 
take for our guidance the results of the tests of 
time, we find them principally in timber, 
bricks, mortar, and good plaster. 

Floors and Ceilings.—It is the common expe- 
rience of every fireman that an ordinary wood 
floor with a thin plaster ceiling underneath 
has stood the effects of a fire for probably an 
hour, and though burned through in places 
still remained in position and with sufficient 
stability left in the joisting to admit of the fire- 
man passing over it in the course of his opera- 
tions in extinguishing the fire. If such a floor 
survives the effects of fire with its slender 
remains still in position, how much better 
would a well-constructed wood floor resist the 
effects of fire under similar conditions. No 
extraordinary precautions are necessary to 
construct such a floor, but I suggest that the 
ends of the joists should be well bedded in 
the walls, flooring boards of not less than I in. 
thick be well tongued together, the spaces 
between the joisting be filled with pugging or 
other deafening, the underside or ceiling 
coated with 1in. of good plaster on wire 
laths. Such a floor will resist a fire either 
from the top or underside sufficiently long to 
enable any ordinary fire brigade plenty of time 
to complete their toilet before turning out, and 
arrive in time to do some good work and 
prevent the floors from collapsing. Where 
supports are required, owing to the large 
superficial area of floor space, built timber 
supports or columns have been known to 
remain in position and to serve the purpose a 
second time after having resisted the effects of 
a severe fire. If these wood posts or columns 
are wire lathed and coated with good plaster, 
and treated in a manner similar to that often 
adopted with iron columns, they would come 
out practically unscathed. It will, perhaps, be 
argued that this method by no means gets rid 
of the difficulty with large spans, where iron 
must of necessity be introduced, but in such 
cases wrought-iron columns and girders (well 
protected) should be used to carry wood 
flooring and joisting, which latter, being 
impervious to the effects of heat and cold, 
remain in position, whereas the concrete floor 
falls in sections, and often wrecks the lower 
floors, which would otherwise not have been 
affected by the fire. I have known it to 
be argued that the burning of a wood floor 
gives off so much smoke that the inmates of a 
building would be suffocated before being 
reached. To properly understand this point 
it is necessary to compare the results of fire 
on both classes of flooring. We must remem- 
ber that a partly-burnt but intact wood floor 
always affords a means of reaching the in- 
mates, and that before the floor surface com- 
mences to burn the fire must have been very 
severe, and the contents of the apartment 
would almost certainly have been involved, 
It frequently happens that the flooring in 
“ fireproof” buildings begins to break away at 
the early stages of a fire, preventing the fire- 
man entering to attack it, with the result that 
the operations must necessarily be conducted 
from the outside, thus giving the fire a chance 
to make some headway. On the other hand, 
when the water can be got on to the wood 
floor and supports there is the possibility of 
keeping the floor intact. 

I will specify a few instances in support of my 
contentions. The first instance is that of a fire on 
carriage builder’s premises of five floors, which 
were built upon fireproof principles, the floors 
consisting of transverse 24-in. plated girders 
and floors of 9 inches of concrete, without pro- 
tection on either side. The fire commenced in 
the paint-shop on the ground floor (a chamber 
built expressly for the purpose and having no 
communication with ‘the upper floors). Upon 
the arrival of the brigade it was possible to see 
that one end each of the first and second floors 
was gone, and that the vehicles on the third 





floor were alight. The upper windows were 
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blown out, and immediately the cold air and 
water got on to the third floor, the whole of 
this. floor went dewn.by the run, carrying 
everything through. the. building to the base- 
ment... As a. result, only a portion of the top 
flogc remained ; the iron girders were some- 
what twisted, though not displaced, but the 
concrete collapsed and fell, leaving nothing 
put the bare walls. The firemen could not be 
sent into.this building. Had the upper floors 
been of wood they would undoubtedly have 
been saved. i 

¢ The second instance is that of a fire on‘the 
second floor-of'a five-story warehouse built on 
a similar principle, wherein the third floor 
sections of concrete fell. whilst the firemen 
were directing the hose upon the second floor, 
with the resylt that its weight carried the 
second and first floors through into the base- 
ment, This fire would have been stopped on 
the second floor but for the collapse of the 
floors above. 

The third instance is an illustration in favour 
of timber floors. At a riverside warehouse in 
the City of London I attended three fires on the 
same premises in three successive years—the 
first two were serious outbreaks—but I noticed 
on the last two occasions that the same wooden 
uprights still supported the floors, and many of 
the exposed wood joints bore evidence of their 
reliability on their charred surfaces. 

Partitions—I now come to the question of 
partitions. The reliability of partitions between 
the different sections and rooms of a building, 
whether dwelling-house or warehouse, to resist 
fire, is of the utmost importance, and often 
determines the fate of the building. The pro- 
gress Of a fire is often regulated by the area of 
the compartment in which it originates and 
the internal partitions; therefore much de- 
pends upon the time during which the latter 
remains intact. The wooden lath-and-plaster 
partition may be immediately thrown out of 


court, the light laths with rough edges and the} fir 


space between being a ready conductor of fire 
from one part of the building to the other, 
Internal partitions should be solid, preferably 
of brick, and continued up right through the 
building, the joisting at the different floors 
running through them, so that they practically 
form an internal wall from the basement to the 
roof, The advantages of such a partition 
would be many, apart from being a factor in 
fire prevention. 

Stairs.—Great stress is laid upon the idea of 
employing stone for staircases as a safe and 
reliable exit for a large number of persons from 
a building on fire. This is a very good 


principle under certain conditions, and these }’ 


are that a stone stair should be built ina well, 
apart from the general building, and in such a 
manner that fire or heat cannot possibly get at 
the underside of the stair. Where a staircase 
must necessarily run through a building, stone 
or concrete should be avoided in its construc- 
tion, but good solid wood (hard wood by pre- 
ference) is the most reliable under all circum- 
stances, If the underside of the treads be 
filled in with “deafening” and coated with 
good plaster, such a stair will remain in posi- 
tion during the progress of a fire long after it 
has been impossible for any human being to 
traverse it. If the stair should actually get 
alight, and the fire, fed by an open door, 
should even cause it to burn fiercely, so soon 
as the hose is applied by the fire brigade the 
fire will be almost immediately extinguished 
because the actual burning is only superficial, 
and there will remain sufficient substance to 
admit of persons passing over the stair. It 
May be argued that a stone stair would not 
take fire at all, and therefore would always 
remain passable, but every fireman knows that 
When there is sufficient heat and flame to 
ignite the wooden structure of a hard wood 
Staircase it is quite impossible for any one to 
pass either up or down a stone stair under 
Similar circumstances. 

_ In my preference for wood in the construc- 
tion of stairs I specially exclude light and 
flimsy wooden flights of stairs which are so 
very frequently found in some dwelling-houses, 
Warehouses, &c., and the wooden step-ladder 
almost invariably found in factories. I speak 
of a well-built staircase with hardwood treads 
and facings, the under side filled in with 
deafening and coated with plaster. Stone, as 
employed in stairs in ordinary buildings, can- 
not in any sense of the word be considered to 
be “ fire-proof,” because it succumbs to the 
effects of heat and fire more readily than any 
other material employed in the construction of 
buildings, That portion of the stone tread 





which is exposed to the fire readily expands 
under its influence, whilst the ends, which are 
embedded in the wall, remain normal, the 
natural consequence. being a fracture near the 
wall, and the collapse of the projecting portion. 

I am continually told in Scotland that the 
reason so many lives are lost at fires in London 
is on account of wooden stairs, and that there 
is less loss of life in Scotland owing to the 
almost universal practice of putting in stone 
stairs. Having had considerable experience al 
fires in both countries, I am in a position tosay 
that the idea is entirely erroneous. Most of 
the lives lost at London fires are at small 
fires in small dwellings, and in the majority of 
cases in dwelling-houses situated over shops, 
where the access to the house is through the 
shop, thence by a very frail, unprotected, and 
flimsy wooden staircase. When the shop takes 
fire, the exit from the house is immediately cut 
off by the fire and smoke rushing up the 
staircase. The same conditions apply to 
the ordinary London dwelling-house, which 
is let out to a large number of 
families — the open staircase runs from 
the street-door through the interior of the 
house, and every room opens on to it, and 
escape by this stair is cut off by the first rush of 
smoke or flame. The system which is almost 
universal throughout Scotland is very different. 
Take a block of buildings consisting of shops 
with flats above. There is no communication 
between the shops and the houses. The pro- 
prietor of the shop does not necessarily live 
above it ; in the majority of cases he lives in 
another part of the town. What are the cir- 
cumstances when a fire takes place in one of 
the shops? It may be burned out, but, given 
that the ceiling is fairly good and the fire 
brigade receives a good call, the fire will rarely 
pass the boards which support the q in. or 6in. 
of deafening which is universal in Scottish 
buildings, and forms a splendid barrier to the 


e: 
The approach to the houses above being by 
a stair-well, built quite apart from any con- 
nexion with the business portion of the block, 
does not allow the fire to be communicated to 
the dwellings by the stair-well, for in order to 
do so it must first pass through the wall 
dividing the stair from the shop. It rarely 
happens that a shop fire in tenement blocks 
spreads to the house immediately above, and 
when it does, the inmates of the house have 
had time to escape by the independent stair- 
case. By way of justifying these contentions 


in relation to stone stairs, I recall a few} 


instances observed at buildings after fires. 

Ata fire in a large suite of offices with a 
spacious stone staircase some 6 ft. wide, waste 
paper stored in the cupboard space under the 
stair leading from the ground to the first floor, 
caught fire and was destroyed, a bucket of 
water was capsized over the stairs, and the 
whole flight immediately collapsed, scarcely 
leaving a fragment in the wall to indicate 
where the stone had been, whilst the thin 
wooden panelled door enclosing the cupboard 
remained intact, with the exception of the 
charring on the inside, 

At a fire in a large music warehouse, an 
unprotected and lightly constructed wooden 
stair led from the basement to the ground 
floor, terminating on a stone slab 5 ft. square 
and 5 in. thick, from which a handsome 
wooden stair led up to the first floor show- 
rooms. The fire originated in the basement, 
and flowed up over the stairs to the first floor. 
When the fire was extinguished, both wooden 
stairs, which had been exposed to the full 
effects of the fire, were found much damaged, 
but sufficiently substantial to admit of the 
passage of the firemen ; but the stone landing 
had collapsed into a thousand fragments. 

Still another instance of the unreliability 
of stone for a staircase. At a fire in 
a fine old mansion house which was 
partially destroyed, the stairs in the end wings 
were of stone from the basement to the second 
floor, whilst those from the second to the third 
floor and from the latter to the roof were of 
white wood with wooden hand-rails. Prac- 
tically no actual flame got into the stair-case, 
but the heat passed up the stair-well, with the 
result that the whole of the stone stair collapsed, 
leaving heavy jagged ends projecting from the 
masonry, while the wooden stairs, where by 
far the greatest temperature must have been, 
were merely blistered and scorched. 

Iron Stairs —It has been equally demon- 
strated that iron, and especially cast-iron, is 
utterly unreliable under the influences of fire ; 
whilst wrought-iron will buckle and twist 


itself out of position, cast-iron will collapse 
entirely. I give am.instance which y 
recently came under. my notice at a fire in. 
a manufacturing stationer’s warehouse ; the, 
offices were situated on the first floor, to which 
a cast-iron spiral staircase had been erected in 
a specially-constructed well as a safety exit 
for the office staff. The fre originated on the 
ground floor.. At the first rush several of the 
office staff made for the iron stair, but only a 
few were able to get down this stair; the 
others were cut off by the very first. flow of 
flame, and were rescued from the windows. 
The fire was speedily extinguished near this 
point, but the whole stair collapsed within 
ten minutes of the outbreak, 

Roofs.—The matter of the general arrange-. 
ment of roofs deserves to receive more serious 
attention than is usually given to this most im- 
portant part of the modern building. Unfor- 
tunately a fire-preventive roof does not appeal 
to the artistic eye, especially in large modern 
country houses, where the Old English style 
of architecture with its long sloping gables has 
found: so much favour of recent years, These 
high roofs admit of the fire running all over 
the building, and their construction prevents a 
fire being attacked from the outside until a 
hole has been burned through the roof. In all 
buildings where fire prevention is aimed at, 
the division walls should be carried at least 
3 ft. to 4 ft. through the roof, with a ledging 
of at least 2 ft. round the edge, which would 
admit of men working upon it in case of fire. 
Such a ledging affords a ready means of both 
saving life and attacking a fire. The roof is 
one portion of a building where iron may be 
used with advantage by reason of the light 
weight which it has to support and the neces- 
sarily exposed condition of its.construction. A 
lightly constructed trussed iron roof reduces 
the risk of a fire originating and spreading in 
the roof to a minimum. 

Conclusion.—The opinions. I have expressed 
in this paper are facts well known to the fire 
service and recognised by some architects, and 
are worthy of the most serious attention by the 
building profession generally. There are 
are many points in building construction which 
are continually presenting themselves to the 
fireman, but which the architect rarely sees 
and has, therefore, no opportunity of studying, 
and these points, when advocated, being so 
foreign to accepted ideas, are naturally very 
adversely received and criticised by the building 
profession. 

As a case in point, some time ago whilst in 
conversation with the authorities responsible 
for an important historical building, I sug- 
gested that certain additional precautions 
should be taken from .a fire-prevention point 
of view, and as a precautionary measure in 
dealing with a possible outbreak, I knew 
there were very bad risks, especially in the 
roof, which I pointed out, but was told that 
the building .was perfectly safe, the roof was 
not an old one, it had been renewed not more 
than forty years ago, and that iron doors had 
been put in to divide the different sections of 
the building. Now, every fireman knows that 
a long, continuous roof which exposes a forest 
of unprotected and rough-edged and dried 
timber, is a very dangerous risk ; also that iron 
doors have long proved a failure as a protec- 
tion against the spread of fire, and that they 
are inferior to a heavy solid wooden door 
which remains in position long after the iron 
door has buckled out of its frame and ceased to 
fill up the opening. : 

Whether or not I have made my meaning 
clear or overstated my views, I think you will 
at least agree that the subject is one of more 
than passing importance, and that exchange 
of views and experience is most desirable. To 
prevent possible misunderstanding, I desire to 
say in conclusion that while advocating the 
more general employment of timber in build- 
ings, I do not include in this category the light 
pine and deal stairways, thin wooden doors 
and matchboard lining partitions, but the 
employment of substantial timber well pro- 
tected where possible, and of course the avoid- 
ance of all exposed edges. 

The conclusion I have arrived at, after much 
observation during a long experience of fires 
in London and Edinburgh, is that “ fireproof” 
construction, as generally understood, is a 
source of danger; that, wherever possible, 
good timber flooring, supports, and stairways 
should be employed, together with brick par- 
titions ; a liberal application of plaster; and an 
avoidance of air spaces, would result in a 





lesser destruction of buildings by fire, ensure 
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easier manipulation of fire-appliances and a 
more effective use of the same, and result in 
a greater salvage of property during the 
progress of fires. In a word, I advocate the 
study and use of fire-retarding rather than 
non-combustible materials as the direction in 
which safety and fire-protection may more 
certainly be found; whilst where the more 
modern forms of planning necessitate provision 
for big spans and very heavy loads, the systems 
of construction now erroneously termed “ fire- 
proof” must be so protected as to become 
fire-resisting. 





In the discussion which followed, a delegate 
referred to the advantage of brick staircases as 
against wood staircases. 

Mr. A. Darbyshire, F.S.A., also referred to 
the same subject. In large public buildings 
the staircases should be of reinforced concrete, 
and he could not follow the arguments in favour 
of the adoption of wood staircases, 

Mr. E. G. Rivers, M.Inst.C.E., official dele- 
gate of H.M. Office of Works, said there must 
be distinct methods of dealing with various 
classes of buildings, and it would be unreason- 
able to apply the same system of construction 
to domestic buildings as to those of a public 
character. Nor was there any necessity for 
such a course. Much, however, could be 
done in domestic buildings in rendering 
the wood construction less inflammable by 
treating it with one of the many solutions 
now on the market. Roofs could also 
be formed of  fire-resisting material, 
and this without much expense. The issues as 
to public buildings were greater, and so it was 
necessary that the legislation for the protection 
of life from fire should be more stringent. 
The object of the designer of such buildings 
should be to prevent the spread of fire from 
one room to another: to adopt such a system 
of construction that a fire, should it occur, 
would be kept to one room or department, and 
do no more damage than burn the contents of 
that room. The watertight departments of 
modern steamships illustrated what he meant. 

An American delegate said that fireproof 
buildings in the United States had few floors 
with openings in them unless they were pro- 
tected. Salvage, especially from water damage, 
in these circumstances, was large, for when 
the floors were so constructed the water which 
was poured on toa building did not go from 
floor to floor. 

Mr. J. H. Dyer, Vice-President, N.F.B.U., 
Alton, said that partitions should be of brick, 
but when they were of matchboarding the air 
spaces should be filled in with some incom- 
bustible material, like slag wool pugging. As 
to party walls, if they were only carried up to 
the underside of the slate or tile they were a 
great protection from fire. 

Mr. Pordage, in reply, said that undoubtedly 
brick staircases were better than wood from a 
fire protection point of view ; when he spoke 

of wood staircases he meant staircases for in- 
ternal purposes in domestic dwellings. He 
thought that the remarks of Mr. Rivers were 
generally in support of the views expressed 
in the paper. As to other remarks, the 
general results from a practical fireman’s 
point of view tended to show that sound 
wooden construction—solid wood beams, &c. 
—instead of leading to disaster in a fire, helped 
to preserve the original form of the building, 
whereas, with iron construction, the result of a 
fire was generally total ruin. As to the use 
of plaster on wire with wooden supports, 
it was said that the plaster had been 
tried in America without the wire with 
unsatisfactory results. He (the speaker) sug- 
gested that the plaster should be put on with 
the wire. His objection to all kinds of steel 
and iron and concrete erections was that the 
heavy weight of the material of construction 
tended to wreck the building. He had advo- 
cated the use of an iron trussed roof ; that 
might be inconsistent with his other remarks, 
but the roof of a building, if built of iron 
trussing, with slates or tiles, was not only not 
inflammable, but it was not likely to buckle, as 
the girders did in other parts of the building 
when exposed to fire, because it had very little 
weight to carry. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to 
Mr. Pordage, 

Mr. Darbyshire took the chair, while Privy 
Councillor J. Stiibben, late President of the 
Amalgamated Societies of German Architects 
and Engineers, and late City Surveyor of 
Cologne, read a paper in German, entitled 





“Urban Fire Protection as Influenced by Street 
Planning and Building Regulations.” 

A vote of thanks was heartily accorded to 
the author on the motion of Dr. Jaffé, and 
Herr Stiibben again took the chair. 


Modern Warchouses and Sheds in the Free 
Hansa City of Hamburg. 


Chief Officer Westphalen, Fire Brigade, 
Hamburg, then read a paper on “ Modern 
Warehouses and Sheds, Hamburg,” of which 
the following is a translation :— 

“In the German Empire it is necessary, 
according to the regulations laid down in 
paragraph 16, and the following paragraphs, 
to obtain the permission of the authorities 
empowered by the laws of the nation: ‘For 
such buildings as by their local position or by 
the nature of the industries carried on in them 
might cause important prejudice, danger, or 
annoyance to the proprietors or inhabitants of 
the neighbouring sites or to the public in 
general.’ It is, therefore, the duty of the 
authorities to prescribe in each case the 
measures necessary to secure safety from fire 
in the construction of the building and the 
working of the business, 

But mercantile warehouses and stores do not 
fall under these regulations, although they 
contain great quantities of combustible goods, 
and also include some industries, except when 
the regulations from par. 16 et seq. are 
applicable to the latter, which, however, does 
not often happen. In Hamburg, moreover, 
the Police Building Law now in force must be 
taken into consideration. This contains a 
number of regulations for fire protection, and, 
among other things, enjoins that the outside 
walls must be solid and the roofs fireproof ; 
but it provides no definition whatever of 
the space permissible between the party 
walls,jnor any regulations concerning the 
nature of the interior construction of the 
stores. Only for that district of Hamburg 
which has been handed over to the 
‘Freihafen Lagerhaus Gesellschaft’ estab- 
lished under State guarantee has it been laid 
down in a law ad hoc, that special sanction 
is necessary both for the building and working 
of stores. To this company belongs a very 
important part of the store district in Hamburg, 
containing up to the present 114 stores, cover- 
ing an area of about 62,000 square metres. For 
these buildings, then, the authorities prescribe 
regulations and conditions both for construction 
and working as occasion arises. Besides this, 
on the quays at Hamburg a great number of 
store-sheds have been erected almost exclu- 
sively by the State of Hamburg for its own use. 
These store-sheds cover a total space of about 
385.000 square métres, 

The business carried on in these quay sheds 
requires that large modern ships (carrying up 
to 22,000 cubic métres of goods) may be un- 
loaded and loaded again in the shortest pos- 
sible time. This is done by iron cranes on the 
quay, 272 of which are worked by steam, 215 by 
electricity, seventeen by hydraulic power, and 
139 small ones by hand. The goods lying onlya 
short time in these storesheds, and being for- 
warded as soon as possible, must not therefore 
be piled up high. They must also be promptly 
sorted after unloading. Accordingly, each shed 
must be on ground level, and have space to 
take comfortably the whole cargo of the largest 
steamers. The newest sheds are about 200 
metres long and 50 métres deep. They have 
no partition walls. They are quite open to the 
quay in front, and the rear wall is of wood ; at 
the two ends are solid gable walls which are 
carried above the roof. Between the different 
sheds there is generally a space of about 
30 metres; in a few cases, where two sheds 
are built together, being separated by the 
gable wall, any doors in this wall are fire- 
proof. In this kind of construction each shed, 
occupying a space of about 10,000 square metres, 
presents a single great risk. 

The internal supports, as well as the roof 
construction, are of wood, while the roof 
itself is made of ‘pappe’ (paper). Considering 
the circumstances, these are altogether the 
best materials, for one cannot use for these 
sheds materials which would completely resist 
a really large fire. The roof would, therefore, 
in any case suffer with the rest of the building 
through the fire, and also a light wooden con- 
struction can more easily be cleared away and 
renewed than one of iron. Wooden con- 
struction has the further advantage that the 
cost of a renewal is not a great consideration. 
On the other hand, the interruption of business 


. caused by work of long duration would cripple 








any part of the quay in which it might happen 
and entail great loss of money: . 

The modern stores in Hamburg are con- 
structed quite differently from these sheds, 
To the former, of course, different principles. 
and different conditions are applicable. The- 
ground on which these stores stand is very 
valuable, and the goods generally remainin them 
a long time; they are therefore built with a num- 
ber of stories. Such a store is about 16 métres- 
wide and 22 métres deep inside, and has there.. 
fore, after deducting for staircases, an available 
floor-space of about 325 sq. métres in each 
story. The outer walls are naturally of soli¢ 
masonry, and the roof is fireproof, the gable- 
walls being carried 14 métres above it. The 
inside construction consists of iron supports: 
protected by fireproof material and iron 
girders protected in the same manner. The 
ceilings between are made of ‘Beton,’ with 
layers of iron (System ‘Koenen’). Above. 
this lies a floor uf wood. 

Complete encasement with thoroughly fire- 
proof material—for instance, hard burnt hollow: 
bricks, as is often practised elsewhere, would’ 
naturally offer the greatest security against 
danger from fire, but it costs considerably more 
than that used at Hamburg, and with the good’ 
alarm system and organisation of the Hamburg- 
Fire Brigade, it may be taken for granted that 
the internal construction of these stores wili 
resist a fire until the fire brigade has had time: 
to extinguish it. 

The floor in each of the stories has a slight 
fall towards the front and back in order to 
carry off the water that may have been used’ 
for extinguishing fire inside the stores, and by 
means of the outflow pipes fixed on the front: 
to prevent it from doing damage. In these 
modern Hamburg stores each story has, there- 
fore, its own separated risk, which is not at alF 
a great one. 

The staircases of these stores deserve speciah 
notice. For each store there are two stairs, 
the one at the front for general use and that at 
the back for use only in case of fire. In order 
that the back staircase should take up as little 
of the valuable floor space as possible, each 
staircase is so arranged that it serves at the 
same time for two stores. Access to these: 
staircases is obtained by an iron balcony om 
each story. The back staircase has a fire- 
proof entrance in the cellar and leads up to the 
roof, where small iron stairs provide an escape 
in case of need over the parapet wall. This 
practical arrangement of the stairs allows of 
the greatest possible use of the floor space for 
storage purposes, and at the same time gives 
the fire brigade the power of attacking the fire 
from two sides. 

Most of the Hamburg stores serve only for 
storing goods, but some of them also contain 
working machinery. This cannot be avoided, 
as many business houses must manufacture 
their goods direct in the stores, but in such 
cases the plant is put in special compartments,. 
which are separated by fireprooof partitions 
from the stores. The unavoidable openings in 
the floors are also as much as possible pro- 
tected by fire proof material, so that in such 
cases everything possible has been done to 
divide the whole building into as numerous, 
and therefore small, risks as possible. 

If, on the one side, the Hamburg stores of 
the modern type may be considered ‘model’ 
buildings’ from the standpoint of fire preven- 
tion, yet on the other side it must be pointed’ 
out that the fire organisation of Hamburg has 
only been able to gain this success after many 
struggles. For a long time the building 
engineers offered insurmountable opposition. 
Perhaps they were anxious not to hide their 
intelligently-designed and elegantly-executed 
iron structures, but to maintain them in full 
view of all the world. The old myth was 
continually served up anew that the iron might 
suffer from rust behind the fireproof covering. 
Therefore, this covering ought at least to be 
made removable. Such removable coverings 
are much too expensive and utterly impractic- 
able for warehouse purposes. 

When the fire organisation, supported by 
the fire insurance companies, energetically 
refused to maintain any more stores with un- 
protected iron construction, at first wood was 
again employed and supports and girders 
made of oak ; but at last the fact that such a 
quantity of oak could not be obtained, or at 
least only at an impossible price, furthered 
the ends of the fire brigade. Since then the 
stores at Hamburg have been built according 
to the modern fireproof system. 

Now we might suppose that the fire imsur- 
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ance companies would allow a considerable 
reduction off the premium for goods which are 
stored in such model warehouses, but unhappily 
this is not the case. The fire insurance com- 
panies have formed a ring, and are fixing the 
amount of the premium to suit their own views, 
and they take care that the high premium 
shall be maintained as long as possible. This 
is indeed greatly to be regretted. I think the 
fire insurance companies, if they properly con- 
sidered their own interests, ought, by reducing 
their premiums, no longer to refuse a practical 
recognition of the able and successful struggle 
of the fire brigade for fire prevention, otherwise 
the State may yet carry out the idea of insuring 
such favourable risks as the Hamburg ware- 
houses present.” 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the 
author, 

M. A. Schepers, Commandant du Corps des 
Pompiers, Anvers, read a communication 
entitled “Rapport sur le Reconstruction de 
’Entrepot Royal d’Anvers, au Point de Vue de 
sa Résistance au Feu.” 

A vote of thanks was passed to M. Schepers. 

The following paper by Mr. Max Clarke was 
taken as read, 7.¢., 


How to Make Existing London Buildings More 
Fire-Resisting. 

As you may imagine, the subject of this 
paper is not one which 1| should have chosen, 
and if it turns out that it has no fresh informa- 
tion to offer you, the excuse must be that nearly 
all that can be said on the subject has already 
been dealt with. Still, renewed consideration 
on the subject m:ay bring out some fresh points, 
and if I cannot give any useful hints I always 
console myself with the hope that the dis- 
cussion may bring out forgotten or overlooked 
information. One might admit at once that to 
make all existing buildings in London fire- 
resisting is a practical impossibility, so that 
you must take my remarks only as sug- 
gestions as to what might be done towards 
making buildings less inflammable than they 
are at present ; even this might involve such an 
enormous expense that the owners of all classes 
of property would, I fear, look on my ideas as 
not in their particular interest ; however that 
may be, we all have a duty to do towards our 
neighbours, and that consists partly in making 
buildings as safe as can reasonably be expected 
against danger to life and property therein 
contained. To carry out the idea of this paper 
in a logical manner, I should begin by dividing 
up the districts of London into risks, and then 
the buildings in these districts into sub-divisions 
of risks; but this sort of work I think I may 
safely leave to those whose particular business 
this is from an insurance point of view ; mychief 
concern will be to deal with constructional de- 
tails only, combined, of course, with the inherent 
danger there always is in the proximity of one 
building to another—always a source of real 
danger in large cities such as London. For 
instance, particular portions of the city of 
London have unfortunately got the reputation 
of being what are called dangerous areas, 
This may be due not only to the buildings 
themselves but also to the nature of the goods 
stored therein, and for this class of building I 
am afraid little can be done. The only thing 
we can hope for in this division of the subject 
isto render them less liable to communicate 
fire to those adjoining. On the other hand, 
large numbers of buildings not having within 
them goods or materials of a particularly 
inflammable nature are built or fitted up, and 
particularly the latter, in such a manner as to 
render them very dangerous when by some 
unfortunate accident they do get on fire. 

Many of these buildings in their construction 
contain all the elements of danger, both to 


themselves and to their surroundings, and it is |p 


more particularly with regard to these that I 
consider a paper of this nature should call 
your attention. The idea of pulling down 
London wholesale, or converting all its build- 
ings at one time into what are erroneously 
called “fireproof” structures, is eminently 
absurd. Still, much might be done at a mode- 
rate expense, which would render buildings 
and whole areas much less dangerous than they 
are at present. 

_. Matchboard.—For instance, take the one 
item “ Matchboarding.” It is used in all sorts 
of places, in most of which it could very well 
be done without as regards the construction, 
and it is a material which, so far as safety in 
case of fire goes, should not be allowed under 
any consideration whatever. And yet one hears 
very little against it, probably because no one 


thinks of the extra danger involved in its use, 
or does not want to think, simply because it 
has been used heretofore and it is convenient, 
easily put up and just as easily removed, re- 
quires no time to dry, and is easily painted or 
decorated. Its use on walls and ceilings, par- 
ticularly the latter, is much to be deprecated. 
I am now speaking more particularly of board- 
ing made from soft woods, which when dry 
and painted or varnished is highly inflammable, 
the fire passing along it at a high speed, often 
rendering escape from a building impossible, 
even in the early stages of a fire. 

The limited use of hard woods as wall 
covering for decorative puposes is not objec- 
tionable, particularly if fixed without any air 
space at the back. In all discussions of the 
present nature we should be most careful not 
to advocate views which would prove to be 
what may be called so excessive as to frustrate 
the very object intended. I would only make 
one further remark with regard to this class of 
material, and that is how fateful the results are 
when it is used as a ceiling covering with 
plenty of air space behind, seemingly specially 
arranged to create rapid and intense com- 
bustion. 

In making these remarks I am quite aware 
that in the opinion of many this class of .wall 
and ceiling covering possesses certain advan- 
tages, being suitable for buildings in which 
certain trades are to be carried on, My object 
is to impress upon you that these ideas are 
already antiquated, and that for every class of 
building and every trade some form of covering 
can be found equally suitable from all points 
of view, without any of its special element of 
danger. 

Naked Ceilings—We may now pass on toa 
form of construction which, alas is even more 
common in London than the one above-men- 
tioned, viz., leaving large areas of the floor 
joists of buildings without any covering what- 
ever on the underside. This is done, of course, 
with the clearly defined object of saving 
money in first cost, and it does save a certain 
amount ; but whether that saving is commen- 
surate with the greatly increased risk such a 
system of construction involves is for you to 
decide. I hope it will not be one of the argu- 
ments during the discussion that numbers of 
buildings constructed in this manner have 
never had a firein them. This does not seem 
to me to be discussion at all, at any rate it is 
not “ fire preventive” discussion. 

There is one aspect of the case which must 
not be overlooked, viz., ‘‘ What is fire protec- 
tion worth?” In tbese days of commercial 
speculation most buildings have a remunerative 
value, beyond which the speculator will not 
go ; his idea is that givena building which can 
be insured at a reasonable rate, it would pay 
better to build it in the cheapest manner than 
to expend a larger sum on a more fire-resisting 
building. The risk of its being burnt down is 
taken as a quantity worth so very little con- 
sideration that in many cases it is accepted in 
preference to the safer building. This, of 
course, is the difficulty met with inany attempt 
to make fire prevention general. But for this 
London would be fire-resisting, and I should 
not be before you at this moment. However, 
I have to try and bring to your notice items in 
everyday construction which could be brought 
into line with modern ideas without wholesale 
reconstruction. 

The cure for the evils which I have already 

pointed out is, that in future matchboarding 
should not be used in new buildings, and after 
a certain date it should be removed from all 
old buildings. The naked joists in ceilings 
could easily be correctéd and the ceilings made 
fire-resisting by covering them with wire 
netting or some form of expanded metal and 
laster. 
Studded Partitions.—I need hardly remind 
you that the ordinary wood partition, with its 
wood lath and plaster covering, leaving hollow 
spaces from top to bottom, siould be a thing 
of the past. Unfortunately, such is not the 
case, in spite of the numerous forms of light 
partitions made which are non-inflammable 
and have no open spaces. Why the lattet are 
not used it is hard to say, but if after a certain 
date stud partitions were to be abandoned it 
would render London as a whole much more 
fire-resisting than it is at present, and at a 
moderate cost. 

Lift Enclosures and Doors.—I must now turn 
to a matter which seems to me to be most 
important in buildings of the warehouse class, 
namely, the means adopted at present for the 





prevention of the sj rzad of fire in lift wells and 


generally in vertical shafts of this class. There 
is no doubt that this particular risk is not 
sufficiently considered, and great improvement: 
could be made as regards retarding the spread 
of fire if all lift shafts were. properly enclosed, 
with some form of non-combustible material. 
The particular nature of the material I need not 
attempt to specify, as it would largely depend. 
upon whether the building was an old one or. 
in course of construction. If the latter, there is. 
no doubt brickwork would be the most suitable,. 
but some other enclosing material would be. 
efficacious, at any rate for short periods, and it 
is these short periods which, in the initial stages 
of a fire, are of the utmost importance. 

The doorways or openings to the lift shafts 
should not be mere openings, as is so often the. 
case at present, or if the openings are fitted 
with doors they are too often of an open type, not. 
in any degree preventing the passage of smoke. 
and flame up the shaft. Iron doors are often 
fitted to openings in cases where there is a 
solid enclosure ; but the doors are not close 
fitting and the fastenings are not designed 
with a proper regard to ease in opening and 
closing, and quite regardless as to their 
adequacy for preventing the doors bending or 
twisting when heated to a high temperature. 
Where the latter is possible of course flame 
and smoke pass through the small openings. 
and ignite inflammable material on the other 
side, thus contributing to the spread of fire to 
an alarming extent. 

Fire-resisting Doors.—Another small matter 
I have observed in connexion with iron doors, 
which should be avoided if proper fire-. 
resisting qualities are to be obtained, is the 
total neglect displayed in keeping inflammable. 
material at a sufficient distance from iron or 
other forms of fire-resisting doors. Only by 
exercising proper attention to this point can 
the full value of such doors be obtained. A. 
door may in itself be a good stop against fire, 
though it become red-hot, but it is useless if in 
contact, or in close proximity to, combustible. 
material on one or both sides. Attention to this 
matter is sadly wanting at the present time. 
Wood floors should not be carried up to the 
iron door frames, but a fairly wide threshold 
of concrete, stone, or the like should be formed 
on each side, and the same remark applies to. 
the whole of the opening on both sides, as it is 
impossible to foretell on which side of the 
opening or shaft the fire may occur. 

Fittings. — The same remark applies to 
fittings in shops and warehouses, not to say 
public buildings. Often after the building has 
been left fairly secure in the direction above 
mentioned, shop or other fitters come on the 
scene and fix woodwork everywhere as trade: 
fittings, totally regardless of the risk of fire, 
and it is only by bearing this in mind 
always when designing, constructing, altering, 
or fitting up a building that the fire-resisting 
qualities of a structure, district, or city can be 
improved. 

Fireplaces—I shall now call your attention 
to some of the defects in fireplaces and flues 
which are being repeated every day in modern 
building work, and I hope you will understand 
that throughout my paper my attempt is to 
show the defects in London building, as it is 
only by deciding what the defects are that 
remedial measures can be taken. 

Few know the number of fires caused by 
defects in and about the fireplace. Personally, 
I am disposed to think that most of the causes 
are brought about by careless workmanship, 
and a few perhaps by the use of methods 
which were quite adequate in former times, 
before the invention of what are now called 
slow combustion stoves, close ranges, boilers, 
and the like. I place first in point of danger 
the practice of building half-brick trimmer 
arches to carry hearths in wooden floors, the 
arches having the centering left in and forming 
an open space under the brickwork. The 
underside of this space is lathed with wood 
laths and plastered in the same plane, as a rule, 
as the rest of the ceiling. This form of hearth 
should give place, in my opinion, to a concrete 
or other self-supporting hearth, the full depth 
of the floor joists, having a flat soffit on which 
the plaster could be applied direct. Next 3 
should like to advocate the use of fireclay 
linings to all flues, a common practice in many 
districts, but not in use as a rule in London. 
Improperly bonded and badly built flues, the 
brickwork of which is only 4} in. thick, and in 
which bad mortar forms a considerable com- 
ponent part, and which after a time drops out 
leaving the joints open (this is often assisted 





or caused by the nails, spikes, or plugs, driven 
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‘in for the purpose of fixing inflammable finish- 
fings), all’ these defects lead to a considerable 
‘number of fires annually, the details of which I 
aia sure mny insurance friends know a great 
-deal more about than I do. Wood finishings 
should not be fixed with iron spikes in front of 
flues unless the brickwork is of a greater thick- 
ness than 4} in. ; in fact, it is probable that a 
.gteat safeguard against fire would be effected 
‘if woodwork in such proximity to flues was 
-abandoned altogether. It seems to me a cause 
of danger that flues built with only half-brick 
surroundings are at times used for high-pres- 
-sure boilers, kitcheners, and the like, the brick- 
work being quite hot when work is in pro- 
gress, and in many cases much too hot for 
-safety. 

New types of stoves of either the “slow 
-combustion” or “ well fire” classes should not 
‘be fixed in old houses, unless a thorough 
examination of the hearth and its surroundings 
‘is made, numerous fires having been caused 
‘from timbers being in close proximity to 
-Chimney breasts, quite unknown to the people 
who fixed new and powerful stoves in old 
‘openings. 

Areas, Light Wells, and Narrow Streets—In 
-cities like London, where land is of such great 
value, the size of areas and light wells will 
always be reduced to the smallest possible 
-dimensions, thereby greatly increasing the risk 
of fire spreading from one building to another. 
The same remarks hold good with regard to 
narrow streets and courts. In cases such as 
‘these the only precautions which can be 
adopted are of a protective nature. 

Windows in light wells should not be 
-directly opposite each other; should be fitted 
with metal, or, at any rate, with hard wood 
‘frames ; the glass should be wired or armoured, 
so that when cracked it would not drop out of 
‘the frames at once, thus allowing the passage 
of flame from one building to another with 
fatal rapidity. In more dangerous cases blinds 
of non-inflammable material might be used 
‘with advantage, or, better still, shutters which 
would fit the openings closely, constructed in 
such a manner as to prevent much twisting or 
‘buckling, and provided with fastenings, which, 
while admitting of rapid adjustment, would be 
‘secure against opening by accident or from 
falling bodies on the outside. 

Shutters or blinds for use in courts or areas 
might be made of woven wire mounted on 
frames. This form would admit of a certain 
amount of expansion or contraction without 
damage to the frame; would admit a certain 
amount of light, which is always an advantage, 
and.could be seen through from the inside, 
also a benefit in many cases. In connexion 
with any form of shutters, such as above 
advocated, the objection to having wood 
finishings near them cannot be too strongly 
brought before your notice. Any real advan- 
tage the shutters might be in case of fire in an 
adjoining building would be largely discounted 
if inflammable material was close to the open- 
ings. supposed to be protected by the shutters. 

My opinion on these matters is that we do 
mot take advantage of the information we 
possess. Knowledge is of no use whatever 
anless properly applied, and my contention is 
that there is a vast store of information on this 
particular subject which is not made the least 
use of. What has been done before is repeated 
without properly examining the new methods 
with the object of applying any which might 
suit particular cases. 

I have not dealt with any of the modern 
forms of fire-resisting construction, many types 
are so well known that they need no words of 
mine either of praise or condemnation. All I 
would say is that, as a rule, the details are not 
sufficiently attended to. In the case of sanita- 
tion we have for many years had good pipes, 
but even now we sometimes have not got good 
drains, and only by the very closest attention 
to the minor details shall we ever get them. 
it is exactly the same with every form of fire- 


resisting construction and any .attempt to|J 


make buildings or districts. safer than they are 
at present. If I may digress from the subject 
for a moment I would like to address a word 
to “the man-in-the-street,” if any such be here, 
as to the saving of life from fire. Has he ever 
thought of the value of 50 yards of moderately 
stout rope and a block or pulley with a hook in 
the ceiling in front of a window? Why sucha 
modest equipment should not. be in every 
house, I cannot imagine. A stout belt with its 
ring and spring catch would be an advantage ; 
but I say, given the rope and block, there is no 


men—and for women also when there are men 
to assist them—from every building in London, 
With regard to such places as Eton or other 
public institutions, each individual should pro- 
vide himself with his own rope, as he does his 
‘cricket bat or fountain pen. It might be years 


should be in perfect order, ready for use at a. 
moment’s notice. We are desirous of helping 
all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
but it is also expected that they should do 
something to help themselves. 

The conference then adjourned. 

Visits to places of interest were made in the 
afternoon. 

[Our report of the proceedings will be 
continued next week. | 
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THE MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION : 


ANNUAL MEETING, LONDON.* 


In the discussion on Mr. Smythe’s paper on 
“ Tree Planting,” 

Mr. Hall, Cheltenham, approved of Mr. 
Smythe’s suggestion that Borough Councils 
should purchase young trees and grow them 
on their own land, as they would then know 
exactly the sort of tree they were having, get 
trees that were acclimatised, and save one-half 
the cost. 

Mr. Scorgie, Hackney, was of opinion that 
those Authorities who were subject to public 
audit might have a difficulty by having the 
money spent on trees surcharged by the Public 
Auditor. There was at present a Bill before 
Parliament to make it legal to plant trees in 
roads, 

The President (Mr. W. Weaver) said that 
referred to London. 

Mr. Greeves, Buxton, said that in Buxton 
they planted trees wherever they could, and 
the Council had never been surcharged 
although they were subject to Local Govern- 
ment audit. 

Mr. A. H. Campbell, East Ham, said that some 
two years ago they were able to get through 
the Local Government Board a sum of 600. 
for the guarding and protection of trees. If 
they were entitled to guard they were certainly 
entitled to plant trees. They found that while 
the trees cost 4s. 6d. or 5s. each, the guards 
ran to no lessa sum than 253.,a price which 
practically prevented them from developing 
tree-planting. He had designed an efficient 
tree guard which cost 93. 6d., which was open 
to the use of any authorities who desired it. 

The President thought it prudent not to 
plant trees very close together in London, and, 
he was of opinion that 35 ft. apart for plane 
trees was sufficiently close. 





Cremation. 


Mr. W. Nisbet Blair, C.E., Borough Engi- 
neer of St. Pancras, read a paper on cremation. 
He said the number of cremations carried out 
during the last ten years showed a steady, 
though slow, increase year by year. It might 
be thought that fairly good progress in secur- 
ing the extension of the system had been 
attained in this country, but we were slow indeed 
as compared with other countries. In the United 
States there were twenty-five establishments, 
at which about 2,700 cremations per annum 
take place; in Italy there were twenty-seven 
crematoria; seven in Germany; two in 
Sweden ; and one in Denmark. It was not on 
account of difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
land for cemeteries, that the author considered 
it justifiable to urge the substitution of cre- 
mation for earth burial; it was entirely a 
question of the health of the living. 

The President said he believed this to bea 
matter which demanded the attention of the 
various authorities who desired to deal with 
the sanitary matters of their district. 

Mr. J. T. Eayrs, Birmingham, and Mr. 

Lemon, Southampton, having spoken, 
Mr. Blair, in reply, said the more one was 
brought into actual knowledge of the con- 
ditions which followed the earth to earth 
burial of the past, the more one had evidence 
that the practice was entirely wrong, and that 
it was absolutely baneful in regard to the 
health of the living. 

The proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
were resumed in the Council-chamber of the 
Town Hall, Kensington, on Friday, June 26 
the President (Mr. W. Weaver) in the chair. 
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Risk of Fire in Temporary Buildings, 

A paper by Mr. T, W. Aldwinckle was read, 
‘entitled “ Minimising the Risk of Fire in Tem. 
porary. Buildings.” -It.is printed in full on 
page 45. ‘ : 

.Mr. W. Nisbet Blair, St. Pancras, said the 
paper was of great practical value in these 
days when buildings were rushed up—working 
against time in order to meet emergencies ; 
and from the experience a few months ago at 
Colney Hatch they realised how serious in. 
deed was the matter of fire protection for 
temporary buildings. He did not see that Mr. 
Aldwinckle had referred to that method of pro- 
tecting wood by some patented material of 
which many of them had had samples sent, 
He had tested one of these samples, and un- 
doubtedly it did prevent the wood so treated 
from breaking into flame. They might put 
wood so treated into the fire, and it would 
char away, but would not break into flame. 
Fibrous plaster slabs or ordinary plaster did to 
a very great extent protect: wood so covered 
from fire, but he did not think it was alto- 
gether satisfactory, because supposing the 
plaster got broken, as they knew it did, by 
the bumping of bedsteads into it in such 
places as hospitais, then it left the laths behind 
exposed to the risk of fire. The question of 
the extra cost of heating temporary buildings 
was an item to be considered, but still a very 
large item of cost was perfectly justifiable, and 
he did not think any one would hesitate in 
incurring considerable extra cost to secure 
non-inflammable buildings. 

Mr. Gamble, London Fire Brigade. said the 
paper dealt almost entirely with temporary 
public buildings. Surveyors would know— 
more especially those in the provinces—that 
public buildings were only a small proportion 
of the buildings of this class that were erected. 
Of course, public authorities could call in 
assistance and advice upon the protection of 
any of their buildings ; therefore, as far as 
public buildings were concerned, there was no 
excuse why they should be left for one day in 
a dangerous condition. Mr. Aldwinckle had 
mentioned the necessity of these buildings 
being run up ina great hurry, and undoubtedly 
it was so. It had fallen to his lot in days 
past to run up a small-pox hospital in forty- 
eight hours, but there was no reason why 
after the building was erected, the bricklayers 
should not be employed to put in partitions of 
44-inch or 9-inch brickwork. A partition of 
44-inch brickwork, if properly done, was a great 
protection in case of fire. As to the author’s 
suggestion as to corridors, he (the speaker) 
believed that he lost his brother from having to 
go from the administrative block to the wards 
through a corridor which was not closed in. 
He did not think the medical officers who had 
to go in and out at all hours of the night, would 
agree that it was a matter of small moment that 
they had to go out of doors. Hesawno reason 
why the corridor should not be cut up into 
sections. Although fire was a terrible thing, 
it was the smoke generated by the fire that was 
the difficulty and the danger, and if they could, 
by cutting up the corridors or building into 
sections by using armoured doors or brick 
walls, so as to make it possible for inmates to 
get away or the firemen to get within striking 
distance, they would have done a great work. 
They had not heard much of late about that 
terrible calamity at Paris, the Charity Bazaar 
fire, where so many ladies lost their lives. It 
was to buildings of that class, which were 
erected for charitable entertainments, that they 
must look for the greatest source of danger. 
Bazaars with flimsy draperies and_ stalls 
erected in Japanese or Chinese fashion, with 
lanterns, were bad enough in a_perma- 
nent building, but when used in a temporary 
building, or a building erected of timber, they 
were a veritable death-trap. There was 
another building mentioned in the paper— 
the temporary building and stands erected 
in cases of festivities. During the past 
twelve months forests of timber had been 
erected in the streets of London. While 
they came out of that all right he could 
assure them that the anxiety of those who 
had to look after the protection of London 
from fire was considerable. One spent 
most of the time walking round, special people 
were put on to watch, and at the same time 
everything was done to keep from the public 
that watching was being done. In the case of 
public stands put up in a hurry by contract, 
unless someone was constantly watching, the 





joiner would leave his shavings there, the 
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newspaper seller would throw his contents 
pills there, and they would be surprised in a 
town how these accumulated. These were 
some of the dangers to temporary buildings in 
London. Then there were the wretched sheds 
at the rear of buildings, made of old egg boxes 
or anything that could be obtained, filled with 
all the rubbish that could be collected in the 
streets or from the houses themselves. There 
was much to be said from the fireman’s point 
of view in favour of doing away with back- 
yards. His advice to them was to put their 
confidence in bricks. They would find the 
more they used bricks for the protection of 
their buildings from fire, the more successful 
they would be. 

Mr. Eall, Cheltenham, entered a word of 
protest against corrugated iron serving for 
hospitals or for anything but storage purposes. 

Mr. Cooper, Wimbledon, said the Super- 
intendent of the fire brigade of a large Ameri- 
can City, in issuing his report after a visit to 
Europe, said there was no doubt that Americans 
were far in advance of the Europeans in regard 
to their fire-extinguishing appliances ; but as 
regarded the construction of their buildings, 
they were far and away behind the Europeans. 
That clearly bore out what Mr. Gamble had 
said as to the construction of buildings and 
brickwork. He thought if architects were 
more careful in cutting off the portion of the 
roof between the ceiling and the slates a good 
deal would be done to prevent the spread of 
fire. As regarded partitions, he was rather 
surprised to find that allusion was not made 
to wire-lathing. 

Mr. J. T. Eayrs, Birmingham, said most 
municipal engineers had to deal with tem- 
porary buildings of one class or another in the 
discharge of their municipal duties. These 
buildings were not such as were referred to 
by Mr. Gamble, which were erected in brick ; 
they were usually of wood construction, and 
corrugated iron was used to a limited extent. 
If a person put up a temporary building which 
under the law was exempt from the operation 
of by-laws, what legal remedy was there, or 
what power had the surveyor of a local 
authority to prevent the erection of such 
buildings, however liable to fire they might 
be? They were anxious about the protection of 
buildings in case of danger to life or property 
contiguous to the buildings themselves, but if 
they had no power he failed to see where the 
remedy came in, This was, however, a useful 
paper for temporary public buildings erected 
by public authorities, because there they cuuld 
use such protection as they were advised by 
their officers, 

Mr. Greeves, Buxton, said that twelve months 
ago he erected a temporary hospital, with two 
wards for twelve patients, doctor’s and nurses’ 
tooms bath, &c. It had to be put up in a 
hurry at the time of the small-pox scare. They 
spent about 500/. on it. He would ask what 
should be done with a building of that sort in 
order to prevent it from catching fire, or, in the 
event of fire, to prevent it spreading? A 
building put up in this manner, although 
called temporary, would stand for twenty 
years, and be a good and substantial building, 
and he did not think his Council would be 
prepared to pull the building down. 

The President said he was voicing the views 
of the members in conveying to Mr. Aldwinckle 
the thanks of the meeting for the trouble he 
had taken. He agreed with Mr. Gamble as to 
the danger from bazaars. He had seen many 
in that Town Hall, with the large room decked 
out with matchboarding, festooned with light 
drapery, and if a fire had broken out the 
entire building would have been burnt down. 
As to the stands erected in the streets he could 
sympathise with the anxiety of Mr. Gamble 
when one portion of London was converted 
into stacks of firewood. If a fire had broken 
out it would have been almost a catastrophe. 
There was a considerable risk, and it must 
have been to the officers of the fire brigade a 
time of the greatest anxiety. . 

Mr. Aldwinckle, in reply, said he had dealt 
With the treatment of wood in the paper, but 
he had purposely refrained from noticing the 
name of the manufacturers. One thing was 
that these temporary buildings were apt to 
become permanent. In London they were 
erected under the licence of the London 
County Council, and those licences were re- 
newed, There was the casé of a hospital built 
by himself ten years ago for the London 
Asylums Board, with 400 beds. They had a 
licence for five years, that was renewed in 
1898 for a further fiye years, which would 


expire this year. The lamentable fire at Colney 
Hatch had set everybody thinking what was to 
be the future of these buildings. There came 
in the question which Mr. Greeves asked. It 
was very important that they should be able to 
find out some practical means at a moderate 
cost of rendering those buildings, not fireproof, 
but of minimising the risk of fire in them to 
avoid the wholesale destruction of property. 


Motor Vans for Municipal Purposes. 


Mr. T. W. E. Higgins, Borough Surveyor of 
Chelsea, in a paper on this subject, said he was 
strongly of opinion that, should the cost of 
working motor vehicles even approximate to 
that of horse-drawn ones, every local autho- 
rity responsible for cleansing the streets should 
encourage their use, both on sanitary and 
economical grounds. If motor vans and carts 
were substituted for only the horse-drawn 
vehicles now used for the purposes of the City 
and Borough Councils within the Metropolitan 
area, an appreciable saving in the matter of 
street cleansing would ensue. The first firm 
to bring into use a motor vehicle for municipal 
purposes was, as far as he was aware, the 
Steam Carriage & Waggon Co., of Chiswick, 
now known as Thornycroft’s Steam Carriage 
& Waggon Co., who designed steam dust-carts, 
two of which were at once used by the Urban 
District Council of Chiswick, and worked for 
some time in that district. There wasno doubt 
that the motor van industry was sorely crippled 
by the 3-ton limit. If a somewhat heavier van 
could be built—and it was built, and used— 
a much more satisfactory vehicle could be pro- 
duced, and one which need not do any more 
damage to the road than one within the 3-ton 
limit. In the summer of 1900 two motor vans 
were built for his Authority, which had been 
working since, and were found to be most 
useful. He also had at work a steam motor 
van, which had a frame built to take either a 
tipping body or water-tank (700 gallons). This 
machine was one which had also proved very 
useful and economical. It had been in work 
for some two years for various persons before 
the author purchased it. The use of such a 
vehicle was greatly to be recommended, and 
he found that, by a simple arrangement, he 
could fasten a horse-broom—or, rather, a 
revolving broom, made originally to be drawn 
by a horse—to it, and thus water and sweep at 
the same time. 

Mr. A. E. Collins, Norwich, said he had 
used a steam motor for some time, and when 
running it was an economical machine. But 
the constant vibration made it very difficult to 
keep the joints tight, and repairs meant loss 
of work. He found the most economical use 
of motor vans was for street watering, and the 
carrying of materials to the sewage farms. 
For ordinary cartage for short journeys he did 
not think they paid. 

Mr. Cooper, Wimbledon, complained that 
they had not a single figure in the paper on 
which to found any estimate as to the economy 
of using motor vans. 

Mr. Winter, Hampstead, said he found with 
the motors which he had had in work for 
eighteen months considerable waste of time 
for repairs. With his two motors it amounted 
to 20 per cent., which was a serious drawback. 
The cost had amounted to something like 7ol. 
a year. He found the most advantageous use 
to which he could put them was street watering 
and the haulage of materials. He had worked 
out some figures as to the haulage of road 
metal, and he found, with the disadvantage 
they had suffered with heavy repairs, the cost 
of motor haulage was Is. 5d. per ton, as against 
horse haulage Is. 7d. per ton. 

The President said he believed that with an 
ordinary motor they would have difficulty in 
getting makers to keep it in repair under 75/. 
or Sol. per annum, as the breakages and break- 
downs were so frequent. 

On the proposition of Mr. Silcock, Leeds, a 
vote of thanks was passed to the authors of 
papers ; and on the proposition of Mr. Eayrs, a 
vote of thanks was also passed to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Kensington for the use of 
the Town Hall. 

The members then proceeded in brakes to 
Cromwell-road, where they had an opportunity 
of seeing the motor doing excellent work in 
street watering and cleansing; to the new 
power-station of the District Railway now in 
course of erection at Lot’s-road, Chelsea ; and 
to the power-station of the London Tramways 
Co., where refreshments were served. 

On Thursday the members were entertained 





to luncheon by the Mayor of Kensington ; and 


on Friday evening the annual dinner was held: 
in the Venetian Room at the Holborn Re- 
staurant. On Saturday a visit was paid to the: 
works of Messrs. Eastwood & Co,, an account 
of which was given in our last issue, 


tit 
—* 


COMPETITIONS. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL, BLACKPOOL. — The 
Blackpool Town Council have made the fol- 
lowing awards on the competitive designs for 
a new technical school to be erected on the 
Raikes Hall estate at a cost of about 17,000/. :— 
First premium (50/.), Messrs. Potts, Son, & 
Pickup, Bolton; second, Messrs. Cheers & 
Smith, Blackburn; third, Messrs, Simon & 
Crawford, Manchester. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.—~ 
An extra meeting of this Institution (the Chair- 
man, Mr. Kenneth Gray, presiding) was 
recently held at Finsbury Technical College, 
when there was a large attendance of the 
members to hear a lecture on “ High Frequency 
Electric Discharges,” given by Mr. R. P. 
Howgrave Graham. The members of the 
Society of Model Engineers were also invited, 
and many of them were present. The lecturer 
first explained the principles of “ self-induction ” 
and “capacity,” and the conditions necessary 
for their combination to produce oscillatory 
discharges of exceedingly high frequency. This. 
was elucidated by mechanical analogies, in- 
cluding one based on hydraulic principles and 
perfected by Professor Northrup. As direct 
proofs, Mr. Graham spoke of the reduction of 
the frequency to so low a value as to cause the 
spark to emit a musical note, and of the 
measurement of the oscillation period by photo- 
graphing the discharge with the aid of moving 
plates or revolving mirrors. The range of 
frequency of electric oscillations up to 30,000- 
million per second was briefly sketched, and asa 
rough guide, the figure given for most of the ex- 
periments shown was from 400,000 to 800,000 
per second. Someattentiun was given to practical 
details, including sources of supply, regulation 
of spark gap, and the use of strip con- 
nexions to allow for the confinement of these: 
currents to the surface layers of their con- 
ductors. The enormous effects of self-induction 
were demonstrated by the lighting of an 
ordinary 100-volt lamp short-circuited by 2 ft. 
or 3 ft. of 4-in. copper rod. Equally striking 





induction effects were shown, including the » 


lighting of a lamp at 7 ft. distance by the 
currents induced in a secondary of only three 
turns of rather large area, the primary being 
a similar coil on the opposite side of the 
lecture table. The lecturer emphasised the 
importance of syntony, and showed an ex- 
periment in which a lamp was caused to vary 
between darkness and extreme brilliancy, the 
tuning being performed by sliding a wire 
along an adjustable self-induction until a 
point was reached where the natural vibration 
period of the receiving circuit was identical 


with that of the transmitting coil a few feet | 


away. After a demonstration of other high- 
frequency phenomena Mr. Graham explained 
that currents which would kill at ordinary 
periodicities could be passed with impunity 
through the human body at very high rates 
of vibration, and showed a 100-volt glow lamp 
worked by the current flowing through him 
from hand to hand. He then dealt at some 
length with the medical aspect of the subject, 
and exhibited a neat and well-arranged high- 
frequency medical apparatus made by Mr. 
Hillier and Mr. Cossor, of Farringdon-road. 
An account, illustrated by lantern slides, was 
then given of the work of Nikola Tesla and 
others, after which several beautiful experi- 
ments with a large Tesla coil were shown, 
including direct and brush discharges at very 
high voltages. I ; 

to his body, charging it to a high alternating 
potential, faint glows and brushes being visible 
at his finger tips. These became purple tree- 
like discharges, ending in pale blue streamers 
1 ft. long on approaching the free hand to a 
plate on the other coil terminal. Sparks 13 in. 
long were given to members of the audience 
from the lecturers hands, and isolated vacuum 
tubes were made to glow brightly in the space 
surrounding the apparatus which, with all 
metal objects attached to it gave out brushes 
and streamers at all points. The very high-volt- 
age current, after passing along a single trans- 
mission wire of No. 40 eureka flowed through 





Mr. Graham took long sparks - 


the primary of a small coreless transformer | 
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—— 
and into an insulated metal plate, there being 
no return wire. The secondary, of only five 
turns, lit a 25-volt lamp. Eventually the trans- 
mission wire was cut and the power for a 
smaller lamp was transmitted by electrostatic 
induction between two plates more than a foot 
apart. Mr. Graham, in speaking of the future 
ossibilities of high-frequency work, enter- 
tained hopes that at some future time power 
might be successfully transmitted to a distance 
without connecting wires, but concluded by 
expressing his opinion that at present it could 
not be said to extend its sphere of usefulness 
beyond electro therapeutics and wireless tele- 
graphy. 


4 4 
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SZllustrations. 








HULL TOWN HALL COMPETITION : 
FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. 

eee give this week illustrations of the 

i} design by Messrs. Russell, Cooper, & 

M Davis and Mallows, to which the first 

lace was awarded in the recent competition 





ze remodelling and extending the Town Hall 


at Hull. The following extracts from the 
Report sent in by the architects with the 
drawing will serve to explain their intentions 
in the design :— , ; 

“Jt is proposed in this scheme to retain for 
the present the structure of the existing Town 
dall for the following reasons :— 

1. The sum of 100,000/. is not considered 
suficient to provide all the requisite new 
accommodation, together with a new Town 
dall, in amanner compatible with the dignity 
to which the city aspires. 

2. A certain sentiment attaches to the present 
structure, built by a recognised master, and 
whatever value such sentiment may have it 
would appear a wanton act to destroy it 
unnecessarily, leaving aside the objections of 
the rate-paying public. ; 

Having decided for the foregoing reasons 
that it is desirable to retain, for the present, 
the existing Town Hall, its arrangement in con- 
nexion with the rest of the scheme is the next 
consideration. 

The present accommodation for the Mayor 
and the banqueting-room, with their lack of 
proper service and retiring rooms, is behind 
the times and would not accord with the 
requirements of the new building ; moreover, 
the Mayor’s room would of necessity be more 
orless cut off from the Council chamber and 
committee-rooms. 

Therefore, in order to make these important 
teooms harmonise with the remainder of the 
building, it has been decided to remove them, 
together with their suitable accessories, into 
the new building. 

After a careful survey of the site and its 
environments, it is considered desirable that 
the law courts should be placed at the western 
end of the site. Having regard to Clause 13 
of the conditions, and summing up the total 
accommodation that it is requested should be 
on the ground floor for public business require- 
ments, it is evident that the whole area of the 
aie, paying due regard to efficient lighting and 
ventilation, is required for this purpose. It, 
therefore, is evident that the law courts and 
large hall must be on the first floor. 

Various attempts at a suitable disposition of 

€ accommodation required has resulted in 
the scheme submitted. The principal motives 
for this disposition are as follows :— 

As the large hall is to be let for purposes 
other than municipal, access is required to it 
at such times as the offices may be closed, and, 
When the offices are open, without causing 
obstruction to the municipal work. A separate 
cotrance from the street is, therefore, necessary 
othis hall. It is also essential that it should 
be linked with the Council suite for civic 
Purposes, 

“To provide the independent access from the 
street without separating in any way the 
municipal offices, and to link it to the Council 
suite in 1a manner suitable for receptions, 
anquets, &c., the best position appears to be 
a the east end of the site, where these objects 
pe attained in the best and simplest 


The large rate office, with its independent 
public entrances from the street, is another 
important factor in the scheme, and the 
= in which this can be satisfactorily 
elaced without causing congestion and noise 


by the public penetrating the building is also 
at the east end of the site. 

It has, therefore, been determined to adapt 
the existing Town Hall to the purposes of the 
Jarge hall and rates offices, by which the fore- 
going desiderata are achieved and the knotty 
question of how to deal with the structure in a 
satisfactory manner in its relation to the new 
building is solved. The adaptation of the 
existing Town Hall to this purpose is looked 
on as a more or less temporary expedient, for 
it naturally will fall into decay in the near 
future when compared with the life of the new 
building. 

A proposed future Town Hall and rates 
offices is, therefore, incorporated in the design, 
and when erected would, with the remainder 
of the building, form one harmonious whole, 
with the large hall well defined. 

Future Extcnsion.—The present design has 
flat roofs to Aifred Gelder and Ann streets. 
Additional accommodation can be provided by 
building another story on this with a mansard 
roof to the streets. This extension is indicated 
on the elevations and section C C. 

Heating and Ventilating. — The heating 
chamber indicated on the block plan would be 
in the nature of a tank. The system to be 
adopted would be low pressure gravity return 
steam with ventilating radiators in rooms and 
coiridors. Fireplaces could be provided in 
most rooms in addition if desired. These are 
not shown in the plans, as they are considered 
a source of dirt and unnecessary Jabour. The 
building generally would be ventilated by 
electric fans placed in suitable positions. The 
whole of this work could be carried out by an 
expert engineer. 

Materials and Construction.—The materials 
and construction generally would be in accord- 
ance with the building bye-laws and to the 
Council’s approval. The walls to be carried 
up in brick. The external elevations to be 
faced with ashlar and the internal courtyards 
with approved brick facings and stone dress- 
ings. The floors to be of fire-resisting con- 
struction. The pitched roofs to be covered 
with Peake’s ‘Perfecta’ tiles, and the flats 
with Seyssel asphalt, The offices to have 
pitch pine flooring in half batten widths. The 
Council suite to have hard wood floors. The 
vestibules, halls, corridors, public spaces, 
lavatories, &c., to have maible mosaic Moors, 
The principal stairs to be in Hopton wood 
stone and the others in York stone. The 
joinery generally to be selected yellow deal, 
that for the Council suite in hard wood. The 
ceilings of Council suite to be in ornamented 
fibrous plaster. The walls of rooms generally 
to be finished according to their requirements. 
The plumbing to be ‘heavy,’ the drainage in 
cast iron pipes, and the sanitary appliances of 
the best approved types. The work generally 
to be suited to the demands and character of 
the building. 

Cost, 


The design has been carefully measured by 
a qualified surveyor. From experience of the 
cost of similar buildings it is considered that 
gd. per foot for foundations, and Is. per foot for 
the superstructure is ample, and the estimate 
given below is formed on this basis :— 


New buildings . £89,668 12 
Adaptation of existing 
Town Hall, say 10,000 oO 
Total £99,068 12 
A schedule of the cubic dimensions is 
annexed. 


The cost of the future completion of the front 
portion of the building is estimated at 23,0001., 
based upon the same rate as the rest of the 
building with tower cubed at 2s. 6d. per foot.” 





SOME SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

WE give this week illustrations, from photo- 
graphs lent to us by the sculptors, of some of 
the works in sculpture exhibited in this year’s 
Royal Academy. 

All of these were referred to in the article 
on “Sculpture at the Royal Academy ” in our 
issue of June 20; we need only therefore here 
give their titles and the names of the artists :— 

1. “The Spirit of Contemplation”; by Mr. 
Albert Toft. 

2. “Tne Truth Seeker,”; by Mr. {Bertram 
Mackennal. 

3. “ Remorse”; by Mc. H. H. ArmsteadJ, R.A. 

4. “Listen”; a portrait group of children ; 





by Miss Edith C. Maryon. 





5. “Panels from Dining Room D ors at 
Bradfield H use. Perks”; by mr. George 
Simonds, 

6. “ Panel for Organ Chamber—Lo v relief”; 
by Miss Ellen M. Rope. 


—_" 
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MINIMISING THE RISK OF FIRE IN 
TEMPORARY BUILDINGS.* 


THERE has been for some time past a growing 
feeling of uneasiness as to the danger from fire 
in connexion with buildings of a temporary 
character, and at the request of this Association 
the author has written this paper in the hope 
not only that it may contain a few useful sug- 
gestions on the subject, but also that it may 
form the basis for discussion of a practical 
nature. 

It will be necessary at the outset to define 
what is meant by the expression ‘‘ temporary 
building.” It may be fairly described as a 
building which, being required only for tem- 
porary purposes, and having necessarily to be 
erected as quickly as possible—and in the 
majority of cases as cheaply as possible—is 
constructed of materials and in a manner quite 
different from an ordinary building, and is 
generally of a flimsy rather than of a sub- 
stantial character: in other words, it is not 
built to Jast. These buildings are put to various 
uses, such as churches and chapels, lecture- 
halls and mission-roc ins, hospitals and the like, 
and are all more or less of the nature of public 
buildings, wherein the public pass some hours 
in large numbers during the day, or where, as 
in the case of hospitals, the buildings are occu- 
pied by patients both by day and night. In all 
these cases it is a public duty to see that the 
risk of fire in such buildings should be as slight 
as possible. These buildings are all neces- 
sarily at variance with the London Building 
Act, 1894, and with the building by-laws of 
the provincial local authorities. In London 
they can be erected under licence from the 
London County Council, who must previously 
approve the plans, and the author is under 
the impression that the same ru'e holds 
good in the provinces, There is, however, 
in the model by-laws issued by the Local 
Government Board a special clause exempting 
from the operation of local building by-laws 
all buildings erected temporarily for the ac- 
commodation of persons suffering from 
dangerous infectious diseases, and this has 
been adopted by many local authorities in the 
provinces. (Ot course, this does not apply to 
London.) Thus it happens that a good many 
of these temporary isolation hospitals must 
have been erected without any official control 
or supervision. Where these buildings are 
erected, as in London, under licence, such 
licences are frequently renewed from time to 
time, the result being that many of these 
buildings, originally intended to stand for a 
short period, and, indeed, built with that end 
in view, have been standing for several years. 
Some of those still standing are, doubtless, of 
a fairly substantial character, but others are 
undoubtedly cf a flimsy nature. : 

The temporary building of the ordinary type 
may be thus briefly described :— 

The external walls consist of fir quartering 
or light iron framing covered externally with 
boarding, felt, and corrugated iron, the board- 
ing being frequently omitted. These walls rest 
sometimes upon brick and concrete bases and 
sometimes upon wooden stakes driven into the 
ground ; occasionally the external covering 
consists of boarding only, without corrugated 
iron. The roofs consist of light iron or timber 
framing covered with boarding, felt, and 
corrugated iron, the iron being sometimes 
omitted and tarred felt substituted. The floors, 
which are of deal, rest upon fir joists on 
occasional brick piers, leaving an air 
space between the floor and the ground 
beneath. The internal linings to the walls 
and ceilings generally consist of thin 
match-boarding, which is either painted or 
stained and varnished, thus leaving an air 
space of about 4 in. between the inner lining 
and the outer covering of the walls. Thus it 
will be seen that the whole of the interior of , 
the building—walls, ceilings, and floors—is 
lined with thin wood of necessarily a highly 
inflammable nature, the matter not being 
improved by either paint or varnish. The 
method of warming frequently consists of open 





* A paper by Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A., read 
at the annual meeting of the Inccrporated Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers, held at Kensington, as 
elsewhere mentioned. 
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stove in the centre of the hall or room, with an 
iron flue-pipe going through the roof. 
Where there is more than one building, as in 
the case of an isolation hospital, the pavilions 
are generally connected by covered ways of 
mostly timber construction, and if there is a 
central system of hot-water supply and heating, 
the steam and hot-water pipes are laid in a 
subway, the floor over same being of wood. 
Thus we see that by the very nature of the con- 
struction of these buildings the fire is already 
laid, and only requires to be lighted. That 
when a fire does break out in these buildings 
the destruction is swift and complete we know 
already from the lamentable fire at the Colney 
Hatch Lunatic Asylum. By the courtesy of the 
London County Council authorities, the author 


ow 


was enabled to make a careful inspection of 


the ruins of these buildings, and as he had been 


res ponsible as architect for the erection of some 
nine or ten acres of temporary buildings during 
the past few years, he felt, as he looked upon 
the absolute and complete destruction of what 
had once been well-erected buildings, that 
some lessons must be learned from such a 


catastrophe. 


As we now know what is the usual construc- 
tion of these buildings, let us now consider 
what steps can be taken to minimise the risk of 
fire in the future, both as regards new buildings 
to be afterwards erected and as regards those 
now standing ; and we will first of all deal 
Now it must be borne in 
mind that two very important considerations 
To take the 
case of an isolation hospital, that may be 
required to meet an immediate outbreak of 
The whole value and use- 
fulness of this hospital would be lost unless it 
could be erected in a few weeks, and a high 


with new buildings. 


are involved, viz., speed and cost. 
infectious disease. 


rate of cost would be prohibitive. 


The author would regard as a mistake any 
attempt to make these buildings fireproof in 
the sense that we should make an ordinary 
But a little consideration 
will show that it is quite possible, without a 
prohibitive rate of expenditure, to reduce very 


building fireproof. 


considerably the risk of fire, and that withou 


delaying the erection to any serious extent. 
The necessary steps to be taken will un- 


doubtedly add somewhat to the expense o 
building, but not so seriously as might be sur 


mised ; but this must not in the future stand in 
the way of the provision of reasonable safety 
for those who occupy these buildings. What 
should be aimed at are such arrangements and 
the use of such materials as will not admit of 
flame spreading from the point of contact with 
fire toa point out of contact with fire in the 
same building, and to prevent the spread of 


fire from one building to another. 


It is not proposed materially to alter the 
general construction of these buildings. Con- 
siderations of speed will, as a rule, keep us to 


timber framing or light iron construction. (I 


timber framing is used this might be “ treated ” 
As this 
operation, however, costs about 2s. 6d. per foot 
cube, it would about double the cost of the 
timber.) But it will be possible to get rid of 
one source of danger, viz., the hollow external 
These hollow spaces form flues and 
shafts for the passage of flame. There would 
be no difficulty whatever in filling in this space 
with brickwork either 3 in. or 44 in. thick, 
making a solid or brick-nogged wall, which 
will also act as a non-conductor of heat, and 
thus obviate the necessity of using felt as an 
external covering, this being an inflammable 
In place of brickwork this space 
could be filled in with concrete slabs; but 
whatever material (of fireproof character) is 


so as to become non - flammable. 


walls. 


material. 


used, the great point is to obtain a solid wail, 


Another important point is to insist upon 
there being no open space between the floor 
and the ground beneath, as this also forms an 
excellent channel for the spread of fire, in 
which case the wooden flooring is attacked on 
This space should be filled up 
with hard core finished with a layer of coke- 
breeze concrete which need not exceed 4 in. 
in thickness, and the floor-boards should then 
be nailed down direct upon the concrete. The 
whole would then form a solid mass upon 


both sides. 


which a fire could never obtain a firm hold. 


As regards roofs, we must not forget that 
even in ordinary buildings they are a weak 
spot as regards fire, and that we cannot there- 
fore hope to do very much in a temporary 
muil If, as we shall presently see, the 
ceiling can be formed of a non-flammable 
material, the danger of attack from fire will be 
principally from the outside, unless a fire 


building. 


breaks out in the interior of the roof. The roof 
would be covered with corrugated iron, and it 
would be a step in the direction of safety if the 
boarding under the corrugated iron were 
“treated” so as to become non- flam- 
mable. As will be seen later on, this could 
be done at a moderate cost. The most im- 
portant item, however, will be the internal 
linings of the building—that is, to the walls and 
ceilings. As we have already seen, this 
generally consists of match-boarding. There 
can be no doubt that these linings are the most 
inflammable portion of the building, and that 
their danger in conveying flame cannot well be 
exaggerated. One of the most instructive 
pieces of evidence given by several of the 
nurses at the Colney Hatch inquest was that in 
which they described, with almost painful 
realism, the deadly progress of the flames along 
the match-boarding of the ward in which the 
outbreak of fire occurred. At one stage this 
fire was a small one, only to develop into a 
great catastrophe through the means of rapid 
transit existing at its disposal. It is, in- 
deed, in this respect that a radical change 
must be made. Whatever else may be 
done or left undone, a remedy for this must 
be found in a practical and efficient manner. 
There are, fortunately, ample means of dealing 
with this. It will be found that it will be 
quite possible to provide internal linings to 
these buildings which shall retard rather than 
assist the spread of flames. 

In the first place, ordinary plastering is not 
a conductor of flame—in other words, it is 
non-flammable—and this would be suitable for 
the walls and ceilings in those cases where 
speed in building is not of such great im- 
portance ; but otherwise ordinary plastering 
notlonly takes more time than can be spared, 
but it seriously interferes with the work of 
other trades, 

There is, however, another material which 
fairly meets our requirements as to.speed, and 
is certainly a non-flammable material, and 
that is fibrous plastering. For the purposes of 
a temporary building these fibrous plaster 
t}slabs can be put up by hand, and neatly 
jointed and then distempered, the slabs being 
specially prepared for such a purpose at a very 
{| slightly increased cost. These slabs can also 
- | be made more fire-resisting by the substitution 
of wire netting for canvas backing at a little 
extra cost. This material would appear to be 
fairly suitable for the purposes of a temporary 
building, as it admits of rapid fixing and is not 
costly. In the case of infectious hospitals it 
admits of all internal angles to the wards being 
rounded, which is very essential for good 
sanitation. In this connexion it should be 
mentioned that in issuing their licences for the 
temporary smallpox buildings erected last year 
under the direction of the author for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, the London 
f | County Council made a requirement that no 
match-boarding should be used internally, but 
only fibrous plastering or teak boarding. 

Another excellent material for use as internal 
linings is “ Uralite.” This is a distinctly non- 
flammable material, and can be easily and 
speedily fixed. It requires, however, a good 
deal of backing in the shape of fir quartering 
or similar material, which adds to the cost. 
It does not lend itself to hospital work quite as 
well as fibrous plastering, but for all other 
purposes it is a material which has a great 
future before it, not by any means limited to 
temporary buildings. Yet another method of 
lining the walls and ceilings is to revert back to 
the match-boarding, but to have it previously 
“treated” so as to become non-flammable. 
Boarding so treated has been tested by the 
Fire Prevention Committee with excellent 
results. The cost of so treating the b:arding 
does not exceed 16s. per square, or about 
2d. per ft. super. This would appear to bea 
very simple and speedy method of wall and 
ceiling lining, and the only question is whether 
large quantities could be obtained in times of 
emergency. 

The author does not suggest that these are 
the only materials suitable for this purpose, 
but has mentioned them as being representa- 
tive materials for non-flammable linings. It 
may appear inconsistent to adopt these 
measures in relation to the walls and ceilings, 
and to ignore the doors, windows, and other 
joiners’ work. But there is no need to be in- 
consistent. The whole of the joiner’s work 
can be “treated” so as to become non- 
flammable. The wood is dealt with before it 
is glued up into doors, &c. Some idea of the 





14-in. door costs about 33d. per ft. super, ang 
a 2-in. door about 44d. per ft. for “ treatment.” 
This is not a large percentage in order to ob- 
tain security. As regards the finishings to al] 
woodwork, it is most desirable that all paint 
used should be of a non-flammable character, 
and that varnishes should be avoided. There 
are several good paints of this character, and 
they do not appear to be more expensive than. 
other paints. It is most essential that passages 
and all means of inter-communication should be 
laid with some kind of fire-resisting material, and 
in no cases with deal flooring. Cement paving 
laid upon well-rammed hard core, not concrete, 
is a good and cheap material which can be 
easily and quickly laid. In the case of isolation 
hospital, the ward kitchens and linen stores 
should be similarly paved. There is risk from 
fire in both these rooms. 

Temporary hospitals generally consist of 
more than one building, and these are fre. 
quently connected by covered ways. These 
should be avoided in all cases. They are of no 
earthly use as regards administration, and they 
may become the means of transmitting fire 
from one block to another ; and the larger 
the number of separate buildings the greater 
the danger of covered ways, as tending towards 
a larger conflagration. It should be pointed 
out that under no circumstances should these 
covered ways, if adopted, be closed in at the 
sides. This is not necessary for ordinary 
hospital work. In the case of the Colney 
Hatch fire the nature of the institution and the 
class of inmates (insane patients) necessitated 
a connecting corridor closed in at both 
sides. Now the temporary pavilions at 
this asylum were 75 ft. apart, and were 
substantially built, and under ordinary circum- 
stances it would have been a. difficult matter 
for the fire to have spread from one building 
to another, but this closed corridor unfortu- 
nately acted as a powerful air-shaft through 
which the flames, starting from the first 
pavilion, travelled to all the other pavilions 
with lightning rapidity and with such complete 
effect that the remotest buildings were quite 
as completely consumed as that in which the 
outbreak occurred. As example is better than 
precept, it may be noted that at the Gore 
Farm Town Temporary Hospital, near Dart- 
ford, erected by the author last year for 1,000 
patients for the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
there are eighty-two separate buildings, but no 
covered ways of any kind. 

In all cases where there is a central system 
for warming and hot water supplics the pipes 
of the system distributing to the several build- 
ings should be laid in brick ducts, covered 
with fireproof material. On the same prin- 
ciple all heated chamoders in the basement 
should be protected with a fireproof floor over 
the same. The use of the wooden joists and 
flooring over pipe ducts and heater chambers 
is exceedingly dangerous, as after a time the 
wood from its proximity to hot pipes has 
become so dry that it is highly inflammable. 

Generally speaking, it is most desirable that 
temporary buildings should be erected in as 
substantial manner as the time will admit, and 
it will be found the truest economy to follow 
this principle in the majority of instances. 
That it is quite possible to erect buildings in 4 
very short time and in which fairly non-flam- 
mable conditions may exist, the author would 
refer as illustrations to the Mead ambulance 
station at Fulham, the smallpox wards and 
receiving station at South Wharf, Rotherhithe, 
and the new buildings at the Gore Farm 
Upper Hospital, Dartford, erected under 
his direction for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, in connexion with the smallpox 
outbreak of last year, at a cost of 100,000. 
These were all built in twelve weeks. — 
is the ordinary timber framing to the walls is 
roof, covered with corrugated iron, but t . 
internal linings to all walls and ceilings are 0 
fibrous plastering or teak ; all subways, pipe 
ducts, and basements are of fireproof con- 
struction ; all corridors have fireproof pap re 
and all staircases are of teak. If this work h 
to be done at the present time it is probab a‘ 
that, in the light of recent events, the extern: 
walls would be made solid in the manner 
already described, but no other alterations 
would be necessary. ’ 

So fat as regards existing temporary bee 
ings, the matter is somewhat important, as ; 2. 
are so numerous. Some of these are 0 
flimsy a character that common bir ~s 
would suggest their immediate demo ccm * 
but there are many of these buildings W 
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“curring a large expenditure ; so that one of 
Sednes should be insisted upon : either the 
buildings should be rendered safe, or they 
should cease to exist. i ; 

The first and most obvious remedy is to re- 
move the whole of the internal wood linings ; 
then, if funds admit, the external walls could 
be made solid in the manner already described. 
In any case, all the new internal linings should 
be of one of the non-flammable materials 
already mentioned. If this be done, the risk of 
fre will have been very considerably reduced, 
as the danger of fire to these buildings is from 
within rather than externally. The whole of 
the doors, windows, and other internal joiner’s 
work should also be painted with a non- 
fammable paint, the existing paint, if any, 
being previously burnt off. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE following is the Prize List of the Archi- 
tectural Association for session 1902-1903 :— 

A.A. Travelling Studentship, value 251., and 
Silver Medal.—A. G. MacNaughtan. 

Second Prize, value 51.—Vincent Hooper. 

A.A. Medal, value tol. 10s.—A. A. Carder. 

Second Prize, value 51. 5s—L. G. Detmar. 

Banister Fletcher Bursary, value 25 Guineas, 
and Medal.—J. Gillespie. 

Hon. Mention.—a. A. Reeve. 

A.A. Scholarship, value 4l. 4s—T. W. 
Watkins. 

Studio. Division I.—C. R. Pinsent (draw- 
ings of old work, book prize, and volume of 
AA. Sketch-book). T. A. Jaques (study of 
ornament, book prize, and volume of A.A. 
Sketch-book). G. F. Royds (general work, 
book prize, and volume of A.A. Sketch-book). 

Studio. Division II—T. J. Tatham (draw- 
ings of old work, book prize and volume of 
AA. Sketch-book). J. F. Schneider (study of 
ornament, book prize, and volume of A.A. 
Sketch-book). J. V. Gibberd (general work, 
book prize, and volume of A.A. Sketch-book). 


Order of Merit. Lectures. Division I. 


Greck and Roman Orders.—1. J. H. Mark- 
ham (book prize). 2. A. T. Groves. 3. T. W. 
Watkins. 

Classic Ornament.—1. B. Chaikin (book 
prize), 2. A. Binning. 3. J. H. Markham. 

Elementary Construction. —1. B. Chaikin 
(book prize). 2, A. T. Groves. 3. T. W. 
Watkins, 

English Architecture —1. C. R. Pinsent (book 
. 2. J. H. Markham. 3. T. W. Wat- 
ins, 

Medieval and Renaissance.—t. R. C. Foster 
{book prize). 2. S.W. Hill. 3.T. S. Atlee. 

Elementary Pliysics—1. T. W. Watkins 
(book prize), 2. R. C. Foster. 3. H. H. 
Whittington. 

Plane and Solid Geometry.—1. T. W. Wat- 


kins (book prize). 2. B. Chaikin. 3. G. P.| sanitary laws. The Rural Housing Asso- 
Bowie. ciation and kindred bodies were seeking 
Lectures. Division 1I.—Materials.—1, E.|to stimulate public interest in England 
Gunn (book prize). 2. A. Potter. 3. J),]in the improvement of labourers’ dwellings, 


Anderson, 

Construction.—1. E. Gunn (book prize). 2. 
D. Anderson. 3. J. V. Gibberd. 

Drainage and Water Supply. — 1. E. Gunn 
(book prize. 2. H. W. Currey. 3. D. 
Anderson, 

Ventilation, Lighting, and Heating.—t. 
a. Ww, Currey (book prize). 2. E..Gunn. 3. 
W. S. Dakers. 

Professional Practice—1. E. Gunn 
Prize. 2.H. W. Currey. 
son, 

Land Surveying.—1. E. Gunn (book prize). 
2. J. R. Hobson. "3. H. W. a — 


(book 
3. R. E. Steward- 
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SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 


THE Proceedings of the twenty-first Congress 
of the Sanitary Institute, held at Bradford this 
year, began on Tuesday, with a reception of 
ee at the Town Hall by the Mayor, Mr. 

derman Wade. Among the leading dele- 
gates and members presented were the Pre- 
grat of the Congress (the Eael of Stamford), 
va F, Sharp. Powell, M.P., the delegate of the 

tench Minister of Instruction, Dr. Ménard of 
Of the mmc de Médecine, the Chairman 
W € Council of the Sanitary Institute (Mr. 
Wan titaker), the Secretary (Mr. E. White 
Ala is); Messrs. Searles - Wood, T. W. 

winckle, Edwin T. Hall, W. Kaye Parry, 

: H. Yabbicom ; Drs. Collingridge and Hiil, 





and many of the leading delegates of munici- 
palities, who in all number nearly 700. 

Following the reception, a public luncheon 
was given at the Municipal Technical Institute, 
over which the Mayor presided; the Earl of 
Stamford, Sir F. S. Powell, Mr. Wm, Whitaker, 
and other leading members proposing toasts 
or replying for them, 

At three o’clock the Mayor of Bradford and 
his principal guests adjourned to the Belle 
Vue Volunteer Barracks for the opening of the 
Health Exhibition of inventions, sanitary 
apparatus and appliances, formed in the Drill 
Hall. The exhibition having been formally 
opened by the Mayor, a preliminary list of 
awards to exhibitors was read by Mr. Searles- 
Wood, Chairman of the Committee of Judges. 
In the course of the proceedings, the Earl of 
Stamford urged the Corporation of Bradford 
to imitate the splendid example set by Pitts- 
burgh and Boston in America and start a 
mighty crusade against the smoke nuisance. 
The carbon, which was worse than wasted 
ought to be turned to much better use than the 
disfigurement of the landscape and the spoil- 
ing of the air. 

In the evening, Lord Stamford delivered his 
inaugural address at the Municipal Technical 
School to a large gathering of members. The 
President recognised the efforts of the Sanitary 
Institute to keep pace with the enormous strides 
made by hygiene since the formation of the 
Institute in 1876, and the fact that under its 
auspices last year meetings were held to the 
number of over 500, with a total attendance of 
more than 50,000 persons. Immense as had 
been the advancement of scientific knowledge 
during the past half century, we were still only 
standing on the threshold of the great health 
questions, Daily we were recognising more 
and more clearly that the foes of health could 
only be combated by the organised application 
of scientific and economic principles, by the 
co-ordination of public and private enterprise, 
and especially by the more complete educa- 
tion of the working classes themselves as to 
the importance of living in healthy homes. 
For a full understanding of the housing 
question, the perusal of Alderman Thompson’s 
recently published handbook on “ Housing” 
was strongly urged. In great cities like 
London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
serious steps had been taken to cope with this 
question, and not the least important of the 
schemes was one that Bradford was working 
out, which would cost no less a sum than 
83,000/. to complete. Among the important 
problems that were forced upon them was the 
rural housing question, but he would do no 
more than refer to the suggested remedies of 
collective ownership by municipalities and co- 
operative societies, and of State aid by way of 
cheap loans. There was a tendency for 
building enterprise to pass from private hands 
to municipalities or the State in consequence of 
increasing stringency in building rules and 


as to which the law here was far be- 
hind that of Ireland, where already under 
the new Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts something 
had been done by the erection of 15,000 cot- 
tages. The importance of teaching hygiene in 
schools, of securing hygienic conditions in 
factories and workshops, improved methods of 
treatment for sewage and trade effluents, and 
the recommendations of the Sewage Com- 
mission in its recently-issued Report were 
among the other matters touched upon by 
Lord Stamford, who, in concluding his address 
said, “‘My connexion for the last two years 
with the Metropolitan Asylums Board has 
proved to me that a desirable combination can 
be made to work most smoothly and efficiently. 
Again I would impress upon you, the advocates 
of sanitary progress, that the first duty which 
lies before you is to advance the general 
intelligence of the nation to a just appreciation 
of on supreme value of its chief asset—public 
ealth.’ 


The Conferences. 


Among the eight conferences before which 
the discussions of Wednesday took place, the 
most important was that of “Engineers and 
Surveyors to County and other Sanitary 
Authorities,’ presided over by Colonel 
Yabbicom, M.I.C.E., ex-President of. the 
Association of Municipal and County En- 
gineers. After acknowledging the great help 


Institute to the borough engineer and surveyor, 
the President of the Conference said there was 
an intimate partnership between their’ Asso- 
ciation and the Sanitary Institute, but it was 
well for the partners to recognise from the 
outset that each had his own separate sphere 
without interfering with the other. The sur- 
veyor had to carry out works. for his Council 
and to superintend other works constructed by 
private individuals under the by-laws approved 
by the Council ; he was responsible for the effi- 
ciency of their construction and for their main- 
tenance in future years. As it was his duty to 
examine and report on the plans submitted for 
new buildings and for alterations of the struc- 
ture or drainage of old ones, so it was his duty 
to see these plans properly carried out. The 
Local Government Board had been memo- 
rialised by certain sanitary inspectors to make 
it the duty of inspectors to superintend the con- 
struction of house drains. This seemed to 
indicate a desire on the part of certain ill- 
advised persons to usurp the functions of others, 
and each member of the Association of Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers, he thought, 
should take every opportunity of crushing in 
the bud any attempt to interfere with his 
— duties, as he, and he alone, was respon- 
sible. 

The only other question referred to in the 
President’s address was the problem of pro- 
viding suitable dwellings at reasonable rentals 
for those now lodged in unhealthy tenements 
with sordid surroundings. It might be assumed 
that the clearing away of unhealthy slums was 
a public benefit, and that therefore the cost of 
providing dwellings for those who had been 
unhoused was a legitimate charge on the public 
funds. An improved state of health must 
result in an improved condition of the mind, a 
sense of greater satisfaction with things in 
general, and better ability to perform work. 
The misfortune was that, for reasons only too 
well known to all sanitarians, only a small pro- 
portion of the unhoused found habitations in 
the new dwellings, which soon became occu- 
pied by a better class of persons than those for 
whom they were intended. 

Papers were laid before the Conference on 
“ Bradford City Tramways and Electric Trac- 
tion ;” the first by Mr. T. H. Cox, M.Inst.C.E., 
City Surveyor of Bradford, and the second by 
Mr. C. J. Spencer, A,M.I.E.E. The earliest 
tramways in Bradford, started in 1882, were 
mainly worked by steam haulage, horse traction 
being only found practicable on one compara- 
tively level section. In. 1898, after careful 
comparison of the results attained with various 
systems of electric traction, Bradford adopted 
the overhead-trolley system. At the present 
time the Bradford Tramways extended to over 
forty-three miles of line, mostly in double 
track or a length of nearly seventy-five miles of 
single track. The overhead equipment is of 
the usual kind, but centre poles are not con- 
sidered advisable in streets less than 45 ft. wide. 
In Bradford the tramway tracks are paved 
with 3-in. by 6-in. granite setts, except in a few 
streets near the centre of the city, where 
Australian hardwood blocks have been used. 
With regard to speed, which was formerly 
limited to nine miles an hour as a maxi- 
mum, this has been raised to twelve miles 
an hour by the Board of Trade, after 
inspection, on an application by the Brad- 
ford Corporation. On narrow roads the 
speed is still limited to nine miles per hour. 
In conclusion, the City Surveyor said that 
electric tramways had now become serious 
competitors with railways for urban and inter- 
urban traffic, and railway companies would 
have to depend more on their long-distance 
traffic for their revenueinfuture. The railway 
companies in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
as in other populous districts, had been 
seriously affected by the great increase in 
electric tramway traffic during the last few 
years, and to all appearances it was likely to 
increase still more rapidly than ever. 

Mr. Spencer’s paper dealt chiefly with cost 
of working, maintenance, and the traffic ar- 
rangements. The average distance run for 
Id. is two miles, but before 8 a.m. a universal 
1d. fare for any distance has been adopted. 
The third paper before the Conference 
described the “ Gamewell Fire-alarm ” system 
adopted in Bradford, which had given satis- 
factory results. It has now been at work for 
twelve months, and is found to be considerably 
quicker in operation than sending an alarm by 
public telephone. 

A paper on “Cement Joints for Drains, and 








that had always been extended by the Sanitary 
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Armstrong, and “ A Defence of the Discon- 
necting Trap” by Mr. William Ransom. y2-. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of Mr. Spencer’s paper, Mr. Alderman Adcock 
(Dover) asked whether anyone present could 
give him any information as to the wear of 
tramway rails. A great many corporations 
who had started tramway schemes appeared 
not to have had due regard to the shart life of 
rails, and had not set aside sufficient,sums to 
provide for the renewal of them at the end of 
rom ten to fifteen years. His own corpora- 
tion had laid down tramlines five years ago, 
and up to the present had not set aside a single 
penny to renew the rails. They were satisfied 
with keeping the cars and rails up to date, He 
had pointed out that in ten years’ time they 
would have to find the money to pay for new 
rails, and the question had been referred to the 
town clerk and the surveyor. It-was estimated 
that in ten years’ time they would have to spend 
4,000/. per mile on the tramway. At present 
they were setting aside 10 per cent. in’ relief 
of the rates, and they were thus spending the 
money that shc uld have been used to provide 
for the inevitable depreciation. 

Mr. James Lemon (Engineer of Southampton) 
referred to the paragraph in Mr. Cox’s paper in 
which the difficulty was mentioned of the 
rising of the wood blocks through water 
getting into the open end spaces, and the ten- 
dency to lift observed in the blocks adjacent to 
the rails. He advocated leaving a greater 
space upon the end blocks. He would prefer 
to set the wood blocks close in the middle 
portions, with greater space left at, the open 
ends. He endorsed the remarks of.the pre- 
vious speaker that in many instances. not 
enough was set aside for depreciation.':.* » 

After some remarks from Mr. Arthurs Smith 
(Dartmouth) the President of the Conference 
wound up the discussion. He referred ‘to the 
paragraph of the paper stating the terms on 
which the Brac ‘ord Corporation had acquired 
the lease of the Shipley tramway. He had 
come to the conclusion that Shipley had made 
a good bargain. The City Corporation had 
paid i?d per unit to Shipley for use: over the 
Shipley line, and the electricity over the other 
portion only cost 1d. per unit. Thus Shipley 
appeared to be making a good profit.’ : 

Mr. W. H. S. Dawson (hon. secretary), in 
the absence of the author of the paper, said, in 
reply to Alderman Adcock, that it was most 
important that an adequate sum should be set 
aside for depreciation. The Bradford tram- 
ways were in 1882 steam trams, and were 
leased by the Corporation to a company for 
twenty-one years at the rate of 290/. per mile 
per annum, ‘which represented 62 per cent. 
upon the capital expenditure, but the line was 
completely worn out in fourteen years, and 
they had to put in new rails for the benefit of 
the Company. Mr. Cox had put the life of the 
tramway lines for straight road with heavy 
traffic at eight years. With regard to the 
Shipley lease, it was the fact that Urban 
Councils always seemed to get the better of 
the city. The cost of electricity over the Cor- 
poration lines was on the average I4d. per 
unit, the difference between that and 13d. 
being the profit obtained by Shipley. The con- 
ference shortly afterwards adjourned. 

[Our report will be continued next week. | 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly. meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens. 

Loans.—On the recommendation, of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to iend 
Battersea Borough Council 3,o10/. for electric- 
light installation, and St. Olave’s Union 
Guardians 39,000/. for cottage homes. 

Electrification of Tramways.—T wo Reports of 
the Highways Committee, dealing with the 
London tramways, were discussed at great 
length. One was the joint Report by the Chief 
Engineer and the Tramways Manager show- 
ing the relative ccst of the two systems of 
electrical traction, conduit and overhead, and 
the difference in the cost of maintenance, as 
regarded each sysiem. It was shown that the 
cost of the conduit system was about 33°13 per 
cent. more than the overhead system. The 
second Report dealt with the system of electrical 
traction to be adopted for various portions of 
the tramways north of the Thames, and it was 

‘ recommended that twenty-six miles: in the 
more central parts should be installed on the 
conduit system, while about twenty-eight miles 





Mr. Sidney Low said the officers who had 
reported had pointed out eleven or twelve 
grave disadvantages which were against the 
adoption of the conduit system. There was, 
first, the enormous disturbance of the streets 
in the construction, and there were certain 
portions of London where the system could 
hardly be constructed at all. Then they had 
constantly exceeded the estimate, and further 
disadvantages were the liability of flooding in 
great storms or.of congestion in the case of a 
snowstorm and the difficulty of cleaning. 
Finally, came the great question of cost. There 
were about I00 miles of tramway in existence 
in London, andthe difference in cost by adopting 
the conduit system was no less than 1,300,0001. 
Mr. Benn, however, thought there should be 
1,000 miles of tramway in London, and if they 
were constructed on the conduit system as 
against the overhead system, it would cost the 
ratepayers something like 7,000,000/. more if 
they accepted the lowest estimate. Before an 
elaborate conduit system could be adopted ten 
or twenty years must elapse, and they had no 
guarantee that the system would not then be 
as obsolete as horse-traction. He would not 
be surprised if in five years they would require 
neither the conduit nor overhead system, in 
consequence of the tramway carrying its own 
accumulator. Therefore, they ought to sink as 
little capital in rails and wires as possible, for 
if in a few years they had to scrap the tramway 
system, it was better to scrap 7,000l. a mile 
than 14,0001. 

Mr. Strauss pointed out that they must go on 
with the conduit system, as the Borough 
Councils would not allow their streets to be 
disfigured with the wires and posts. 

Mr. A. Baker said that in Chicago they were 
laying down the conduit system to sweep 
away the overhead system. With regard to 
the disturbance, when once the construction 
was done with the disturbance was over, 
which was not the case with the overhead 
system. As to flooding, the recent experience 
had shown that the conduits were not affected. 
Then with the overhead system danger was 
ever present, for the breaking of a Jive wire 
meant the death of any one coming into con- 
tact with it. There was also great danger 
from electrolysis to the gas, electric-lighting, 
and other mains from the leakage of the re- 
turning current on the overhead system, wl.ich 
might involve London in enormous expense. 
On the question of cost, it had to be remem- 
bered that the first cost was always the 
greatest, and the system was being adopted 
for the central streets. When they got further 
out the cost would not be so great. He con- 
tended that the Council had made no mistake 
in adopting the conduit system. 

Mr. Torrance remarked that the people in 
his constituency looked with dismay on the 
idea of the overhead system being adopted in 
North London. He felt that the streets of 
Glasgow had been utterly disfigured by the 
overhead tramway system. 

The first Report was then agreed to. 

After further discussion all the recommenda- 
tions relating to the electrification of twenty- 
six miles of tramway on the conduit system in 
the North of London were agreed to. The 
recommendations with regard to the recon- 
struction of twenty-eight miles of tramway on 
the overhead system were adjourned for a 
week. 

The Works Department.—The half-yearly 
return of the Works Committee, covering the 
cost of works completed by the Works Depart- 
ment during the half-year ended March 31 last, 
was then considered. The Report disclosed 
several large losses, but these are mainly in 
connexion with the erection of Horton Asylum, 
Epsom, and the matter has already been dis- 
cussed in the Council. The return deals with 
twenty estimated works, the final estimate for 
which was 591,790l., while the actual cost has 
turned out to be 638,534/., or a balance of cost 
above final estimate of 46,744/. On only four 
of the works is any excess of cost over estimate 
shown, but in these cases the excess is 56,535/. 
The cost of the building of the superstructure 
of the Horton Asylum has exceeded the esti- 
mate by 37,878/., the final estimate being 
291,165/. and the actual cost 329,043/. The 
erection of a central electric-lighting station 
fur the same asylum has resulted in an excess 
of cost over estimate of 1,977/. on a job esti- 
mated to cost about 14,000]. The provision ot 
an “‘ epileptic colony ” on the Horton estate, as 
an adjunct to the asylum, has resulted in a 





should be installed on the overhead system. 3 « 


balance of cost above estimate of 5,018/. The 
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the construction of the Hackney Wick relies. 
sewer. This work was estimated at 125,320), 
and has actually cost 136,946. With regard to. 
this work, the Committee do not think that 
the ultimate cost is excessive, having regard 
to the difficulty of estimating accurately, 
A great deal of difficult work was encountered. 
and much pumping was necessary, The. 
remaining sixteen works embraced in the: 
return all show a balance of cost below estj.. 
mate, the aggregate saving amounting to 
9,7911. The jobbing works executed by the. 
Committee during the half-year have resulted. 
in a balance of cost below schedule value of 
1,334l. In concluding their Report the Com. 
mittee state that the number of works referred 
to them for execution and not included in the. 
present return is forty-one, representing. 
an estimated expenditure of, approximately, 
739,000/., but they do not anticipate an excess 
of cost over accepted estimate in respect of any 
works where the accepted estimate is over 
1,000/, 

Mr. E. White said they all deplored the serious, 
losses which had occurred, and he was not 
sanguine that there would be much improve- 
ment in the future. To account for the losses: 
the Committee put forward various excuses, 
such as labour troubles, &c., but had the 
Council given its work to contractors, the con. 
tractors would have borne all the loss. The 
Council had not yet heard from the Committee 
how many bricks per man per day were laid 
by the Council’s bricklayers, and if it were true 
that only some 300 or 400 were laid, that would 
account for a good deal of the joss. He knew 
works on which 2,000 bricks per man were 
being laid per day under proper conditions of 
labour. There had been a loss up to date of 
108,000], They would be told that there had 
been a profit on the jobbing work, but that was 
because 163 per cent. had been added to the 
schedule. That was how a profit of Io per cent; 
was made on the jobbing work. 

Mr. Fletcher referred to the number of 
bricks laid per day, and said he knew con- 
tractors whose men easily lay 800 bricks per 
day per man. 

Mr. Torrance, Chairman of the Works Com- 
mittee, said that the Department, under the 
present Committee, had made a profit of 
10,000/.—the losses had nothing to do with the 
present management: the present Committee 
had not as much to do with the losses as, say, 
Mr. White had. Even where the losses had 
been sustained satisfactory explanations could 
be given, and if the cost was high in some 
cases, the work was very good. The Council, 
in their desire to have a department to chec 
the contractors, desired to pay the best rate of 
wages to its men and get the best work and 
the best results, and they were determined to 
insist on that. As far as he knew, not a single 
loss had been made by the present Committee. 
There were good contractors and bad con 
tractors, but in the main the London con- 
tractors did their work as well and as fairly a> 
the Department did, but the Council wanted to 
have a department they could control. 

The excess votes were then agreed to. 

Housing.—The Housing Committee reported 
as follows :— 

“Redman-buildings are the dwellings to be 
erected on the Bourne estate, fronting Portpool- 
lane, the foundations of which have been con 
structed by the Works Department. For convenience 
in building we have divided these dwellings into 
four sections, and we now submit working drawings 
for the first and second sections, specification 
for the whole work, and hills of quantities 
for the second section, together with an esti- 
mate of 31,582/. in respect of the whole 





charges, articles to be bought direct and 
incidentals. We may add that the architect’s esti- 
mate for the building only of the second section, 
based on the bills of quantities, amounts to 10,000). 
We have been in negotiation with Mr. H. L. 
Holloway, who built Shene, Skipwith, and Ledam 
buildings on this estate, with a view to ascertaining 
whether he would be prepared to build Redman- 
buildings at the schedule of prices contained in his 
contract for those buildings. As a result, 
Holloway, in consideration of being entrusted wi 
the additional work of building Redman-builiing) 
has agreed with the architect to accept this sched : 
of prices, with a reduction of 2661.on the —_ 
on that basis for the whole of the buildings. hn 
are of opinion that the practical continuance we 4 
Holloway’s contract for the work now in quest 
will result in a saving to the Council in point of — . 
and that the terms offered by him are such as = 
Council may accept with advantage. Owing to a 
savings effected on the architect’s estimate 02 





other loss, which amounts {to 11,617/., is on 


contract for Shene, Ledam, and Skipwith building® 


work, including provision for architect's ¢ 
penses, cost of supervision, quantity surveyors 
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and to the savings so far effected by the Works 


Department, amounting, we understand, to over 
5,000/., we have every reason to anticipate that the 
development of the whole estate will be eventually 
completed in compliance with the standing 


orders.” 


The Committee recommended accordingly: 
and the recommendation was approved. 
They also reported as follows :— 


“ From the returns of .works in hand, particulars 
of which were submitted to the Council on 
May 12, 1903, it will be observed that there were in 
hand at that time building works alone to the value 
of 352,6701. Since that date works to the value of 
117,933!. have been commenced, and the draw- 
ings for works to the value of 118,880/. have been 
completed, making the total value of works in 
hand and about to be put in hand no less a sum 
than 589,483/. We desire to draw the attention of 
the Council to the magnitude of this amount, and 
to the hard work and devotion to duty which it 
represents on the part of tie officials concerned, 
particularly those of the housing section of the 
architect’s department, since the greater part of 
the work has been prepared ready to put in hand 
during the past twelve months.” 


Improvements: Denmark Hill and Lordshipf- 
lane Widening ; and Narrow-street Widening.— 
The following recommendations of the Im- 
provements Committee were agreed to :— 


“That the estimate of 119,900/., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved, and that the 
Improvements Committee be authorised to incur 
expenditure on capital account up to 119,900). in 
respect of the widening of Denmark Hill, Champion 
Park, Grove-lane, Dog-kennel Hill, Grove-vale, and 
Lordship-lane, authorised by the London County 
Council (Tramways and Improvements) Act, 1902, 
in connexion with the construction of a tramway 
from Camberwell-green to Lordship-lane.”’ 

“That the estimate of 2,000/., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved ; that the Council’s 
statutory consent be given to the widening of 
Narrow-street, at Nos. 31, 32, 33, and 35, proposed 
to be undertaken by the Stepney Borough Council 
in accordance with the plan submitted by the 
Borough Council with its letter dated December 16, 
1902; and that a contributionibe made by the Council 
on the usual conditions of one-third of the net cost 
of the improvement, provided, however, that if the 
net cost of the improvement exceeds 6,000/., the 
Council’s contribution shali be limited to 2,000/.” 


Vauxhall Bridge — Superstructure. — The 
Bridges Committee reported as follows :— 


“The Council on November 25, 1902, approved 
an estimate of 170,000). for the superstructure of 
the new Vauxhall Bridge, and on May 1g last 
also approved a supplemental estimate of 22 6gol. 
which was necessitated in consequence of the 
alteration of the design of the bridge. The 
plans and specification upon the lines of the new 
design have now been prepared. In connexion 
with this we desire to state that we have 
had under further consideration our recom- 
mendation that a clause should be inserted in the 
specification requiring that the steel and iron used 
in the construction of the bridge should be of 
British manufacture only, which matter was re- 
ferred back to us by the Council on June 23, and 
having regard to the opinion expressed by the 
Council, have decided to omit any such clause. We 

ve, however, given instructions for steps to be 
taken which will, we hope, ensure that fair wages 
and hours of labour will be granted to employees if 
the contract or any part thereof is let to a Conti- 
nental firm. The contract for the piers and abutments 
of the bridge is approaching completion, and no time 
should therefore now be lost in entering into a con- 
tract for the superstructure. We suggest, there- 
fore, that advertisements should be issued inviting 
tenders for the work to be sent in by the first meet- 
ing of the Council in October. We recommend— 
‘That'the specification, plans, &c., for the construc- 
soy of the superstructure of the new Vauxhall 
Bridge be approved, and that advertisements be 
issued inviting tenders for the work.’” 


The recommendation was agreed to. 

Wooden Structures.—On the reception of the 
Report by the Building Act Committee, Sir 
William Collins asked who was responsible for 
the erection of some temporary wooden struc- 
tures in St. Giles. 

Captain Hemphill replied that the Borough 
Council was responsible ; the London County 
—— would never have agreed to their 

ion, 


The Council adjourned soon after 7 o’clock. 
ae 


PRESENTATION TO AN ASSISTANT SURVEYOR.— 
Mr. Herbert Beeney, architect and surveyor, has 
been presented with a level, tripod, and staff, on the 
occasion of his resigning the post of Assistant Sur- 
Veyor to the Barking Town Urban District Council, 
2 order to commence private practice. Mc. 

ney received his. professional education in the 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Erection of Office Building, Parnell-road, Bow. 


Bow and Bromley.—That the seal of the Council 
be affixed to a duplicate of the deed of covenant 
entered into by Messrs. Mallinson & Co., with 
reference to the erection of an cffice building at 
Parnell-road, Bow, with the boundary fence at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Parnell-road.—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Marylebone, West.t—A porch to No. 26, Man- 
chester-square, St. Marylebone, to abut upon Hinde- 
street (Messrs. Harrod’s, Ltd., for Lady Lyster 
Kaye).—Consent. 

Lewisham.}—A two-story house on the north side 
of Gabriel-street, Honor Oak Park, Lewisham, to 
abut upon the east side of Ballina-street (Mr. J. P. 
Choat for Mr. A. J. Geeves).— Consent. 

Hampstead.f—Buildings with bay windows ona 
piece of land on the north-east side of Finchley-road 
and north-west side of Platt’s-lane, Hampstead, so 
far as relates to the erection of the westernmost 
house in Platt’s-lane (Mr. Eiloart for Mr. G. W. 
Hart and Dr. H. Peake).—Consent. 

Strand.—An oriel window at the ground, first, 
and second floor levels of the Royal Ear Hospital, 
Nos, 42 and 43, Dean-street, Sobo (Mr. A. O. Collard 
for the Committee of the Hospital).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—A bay window at the basement, ground, 
first, and second floor levels, and a balcony at the 
first floor level, of No. gr, Sloane-street, Chelsea 
(Messrs. Mullett, Booker, & Co. for Mr. J. T. 
Smith),—Consent. 

Clapham.—Three houses with bay windows on 
the east side of Queen’s-road, Battersea, the 
southernmost house to abut also upon Broughton- 
street (Mr. J. S. Cooper for Mr. W. H. Atkinson).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, Norith.—One-story shops in front of 
Nos. 114 and 116, Westbourne-grove, and three 
houses with shops on the west side of Richmond- 
road, Kensington (Mr. G. A. Sexton for Mr. 1A, 
Woollard).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.t—The retention of an illumi- 
nated sign at the Kensington Arms public-house, 
Warwick-road, Kensington (Mr. T. H. Smith for 
Mr. N. Foley).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Buttresses to a church on the south 
side of Sandhurst-road, Lewisham. eastward of 
Torridon-road (Mr. P. A. Robson). —Consent. 

Lewisham.—A two-story porch addition in front of 
a block of residential flats on the north side of 
Sydenham Park, Lewisham, eastward of Sydenham 
Park-road (Mr. H. G. Leslie).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A porch at the en- 
trance to the Oriental Club, No. 18, Hanover-square, 
St. George, Hanover-square, to abut upon Tenter- 
den-street (Messrs. T. H. & A. M. Watson for the 
Chairman and Committee of the Oriental Club).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—That the application of Mr. F. 
Perks on behalf of Mr. R. Simpson for an extension 
of the period within which the erection of houses 
with one-story shops on the site of The Hawthorns 
and grounds on the west side of Balham High-road, 
Wandsworth, at the corner of Marius-road, was 
required to be completed, be granted.—Agreed. 


No. 51, Wellmeadow-road, Lewisham, to abut upon 
Torridon-road (Mr. J. Lawrence for Dr. W. J 
Brown).—Refused, 

Poplar.—A two-story building on the western 
side of Manchester-road, Poplar (Messrs. J. & S. F. 
Clarkson for Messrs. Yarrow & Co.).—Retused. 

Wandsworth.—A wood, brick, and tile porch to 
“Narford,” Lyford-road, Wandsworth, to abut 
upon Herondale-avenue (Messrs. Holloway Bros. 
for Mr. C. J. Byworth).—Refused. 

Whitechapel.—A projecting advertisement sign at 
No. 46, High-street, Whitechapel (Messrs. Gardiner 
& Co., the Scotch House, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Camberwell, North.—Three houses on the eastern 
side of the street at the rear of Havil-street, Cam- 
berwell, leading from Ada-road to Elminton-road, 
Camberwell (Mr. S. W. Wells for Mr. A. Burton).— 
Consent. : 

Hampstead.t—A one-story building in the play- 
ground of Heath Mount School, Heath-street, Hamp- 
stead, with external wails at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of the 
Grove (Mr. J. D. Hunter for Mr. J.S. G. Grenfell). — 
Consent. : 

Marylebone, West, —Wotking-class buildings upon 
the site of No. 9, Paradise-place, St. Marvlebone 
(Messrs. T. H. & A. M. Watson for the Portiand 
Industrial Dwellings Co., Ltd.).— Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Woolwich,—Re-erection of Nos. 79, 80, and 8r1, 
Wellington-street, Woolwich, abutting upon Upper 





office of the Borough Eogineer of Guildford. 


Market-street, with external walls at less than the 


Lewisham.—A one-story addition at the flank of | 


prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of Upper Market-street and one-story shops abutting 
upon Wellington-street (Mr. H. P. Monckton for 
Lieut. R. L. A, Ogilby).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.t—The retention of an iron and 
glass shelter at the rear of Nos. 278-288, Oxford- 
street, St. Marylebone, to abut upon Cavendish- 
buildings (Mr. T. E. Collcutt for Mr. J. Lewis).— 
Consent. _ 

St, Pancras, West.—An iron and glass shelter at 
the ‘entrance to No. 24, Cumberland-terrace, - 
Regent’s Park, St. Pancras (Messrs. J. Shoolbred 
Co, for Mrs. Etlinger).— Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Newington, West.—A modification of the pro- 
visions of Section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings so tar as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building at No. 215, Boruugh High~ 
street, Newington, with an irregular open space af 
the rear (Messrs Willis & Leslie for Mr. F. H. 
Barker).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—A modification of the pro- 
visions of Section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of an addition at the rear of Nos. 413 and 
415, Harrow-road, Paddington, to abut upon 
Fermoy-road (Mr. W. Daniell for Messrs. FE. 
Wheatland & Sons).— Consent. 

Peckham.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spate3 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of two houses on the north side of 
Peckham Park, westward of the Peckham Park 
Mission Hall, with an irregular open space at the rear’ 
(Mr. E. Crosse for Mr. W. Barbut),—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A modification of the 
provisions of Section 41 of the Act with regard to 
open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of a bathroom and water-closet 
addition at the rear of No. 6, Eaton-terrace, St. 
George, Hanover-square (Mrs. M. S. Lidyard).— 
Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Sface at Rear. 
Hackney, North.t—A house on a site abrfting: 


' 


side of Geldestone-road, Hackney, with bay win- 
dows and porch, and an open space about such: 
house (Mr. G. R. Woodruff).—Consent, 

Fulham.—Two blocks of flats on the west side of 
Palliser-road, Fulham, southward of Margravine- 
road, with bay windows and porches, and with’ 
open spaces.at the rear of such flats (Messrs: 
Leslie & Co. Ltd.).—Consent. (Consent to the” 
erection of the balconies refused). 


Line of Frontage and Construction, 


four water-closets on a site on the east side of 
Wellmeadow-road, Lewisham, nerthward of Hazei- 
bank-road (Mr. T. J. Bailey for the School Board fox’ 
London),—Consent. 


Width of Way aud Space at Rear. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A building upon the 
site of Nos. 20 and 22, Maddox-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square, with external walls at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of Pollen-street, and with an open space at the rear 
of such building (Messrs. W. Bartleet & Son for Mr. 
W. E. Davis).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.— Dwelling-houses upon the site of 
Nos. 32 to 48 (even numbers), inclusive, Pelham- 
street, Whitechapel (Mr. J. R. Moore-Smith for Mr. 
J. Donn).—Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Deviations from the 

plan certified by the District Surveyor, under Sec~*~ 
tion 43 of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed ¢ 
erection of an addition at the rear of No». 68A, 

Piccadilly (Messrs. G. Trollope & Sons for the 
Grosvenor Club Syndicate, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets, &c. 


Hammersmith.—The abandonment of the forma- 
tion of a street to connect Rylett-crescent with 
Flanchford-road, Hammersmith (Messrs, Milles & 
Co.).— Agreed. 

Chelsea.—That an order be issued to Mr. G. 
Edwards, refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying-oct of a new street for carriage traffic to 
lead from Fulham-road to King’s-road, Chelsea (for 
Mr. H. J. Veitch).—Agreed. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 


City—A deviation from the plans approved on 
March 3 and April 6 in respect of the means of 
escape proposed to be provided in pursuance of 
Section 63 of the Act, on the fourth story of the 
Wesleyan Centenary Hall, Bishopsgate-street, City, 
so far as relates to a continuation of the means of 
escape across the roof of No, 18, Bishopsgate-street 
to the roof of the Bank of Scotland (Messrs. Gordon 
& Gunton for the Trustees of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society).— Consent. 

City.— Means. of escape in case of fire proposed 
to be provided on the filth story of an addition (on 
the site of Nos. 62-63, London-walJ) to No. 20, 
Copthall-avenue, City, and also a modification of the 





plans approved in respect of the means of escape 


upon the south side of Cazenove-road, and west< 


Lewisham.—A wood and iron school building and * ' 
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from the fifth stories of Nos. 20 to 26, Copthall- 
avenue, and No. 65, London-wall, for the persons 
dwelling or employed therein (Mr. R. B. Marsh for 
the City of London--Real Property Co.; Ltd).— 
Consent. 

Holborn.—Means of escape in case of fite pro- 
posed to be provided on the sixth story of a building 
upon the site of Nos. 83, 85, and 87, Southampton- 
row, Holborn (Mr. C. F. Doll).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. © 

City.—A five-story office building on the site of 
Nas. 82, 83, and 84, Fenchurch-street, City, and 
over part of the basement story of the Charing 
Cross and Strand Electricity Supply Corporation’s 
electricity distributing station(Mr. W. E. Clifton).— 
Consent. , an) 

St. Pancras, East.—A roof to the King’s-road 
power-house (Mr. S. W. Baynes for the Council of 
the Borough of St. Pancras).—Consent. 

*,* Recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the Local Authorities. 


—_ 
7“ 


The Student's Column. 








CONCRETE-STEEL.—II. 

. THE PROPORTIONS OF CONCRETE. 
ty CORRECT knowledge of the consti- 
tuents of the new material is .abso- 
kis lutely necessary to the designer. of. 
concrete-steel. Interesting as the theory ‘of 
soncrete is, we must resist the. temptation’ to 
discuss it here, except so far as.may be abso- 
lutely requisite for making clear the essential 
points connected with the combined material 
with which we are now concerned. The pro- 
portions stated in Table I. are some of those 
adopted in various forms of concrete-steel ccn- 
struction. Referring to the nature of the aggre- 
gate it mzy be remarked that gravel is. very 
generally javoured, but the sand should always 
be separated and added afterwards in the 
correct proportion. When crushed stone is 
employed, an adequate proportion of cement 
and sand is added. Crushed brick is not a 
material to be recommended, chiefly because 
the strength of the resulting concrete is low. 
Coke breeze is unsuitable because oof. its 
porosity and insufficient strength. Cinder- 
concrete, as one of the best non-conductors of 
heat, possesses recommendations from -the 
point of view of fire protection, but from the 
Report of the Hamburg Commission, issued jn 
1895, it appears that cinders tend to cause 
corrosion of embedded iron. Hence, when 
cinder concrete is used, the metal should be 
completely coated with neat cement, a plan 
which is adopted in the Monier system. What- 
ever may be the character of the aggregate 
used, it must be fine in order that the concrete 
may adhere closely to the metal, and protect it 
from moisture. 


Table I.—Proportions of Concrete for Concrete- 
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In proportioning the concrete great care 
must be taken to fill all voids as far as possible. 
The use of sufficient cement to fill the voids in 
the sand is absolutely necessary in concrete- 
steel work. A mortar, consisting of I part 
of Portland cement to 3 parts of sand, is 
strong and durable, and may be quite suitable 


be expected to fill all voids inthe sand. The 


‘most accurate method of determining voids in 


sand is that proposed by Mr. Allen Hazen,* and 
consis!s in determining the specific gravity 
first of the solid particles, and second of the 
material as a whole, including the voids. The 
percentage of space occupied by the solid 
particles is then obtained by dividing the 
specific gravity of the mass by the specific 
gravity of the particles, and the voids are 
represented by the difference between the 


whole volume and the space occupied by the} 


particles. If the sand is not absolutely 
free from water, as is generally the case, a por- 
tion must be dried after the experiment to 


determine the amount of water, and a correc- |. 


tion can then be applied. It is not advisable to 


bably be different for wet and dry material. 

It isa very important matter that all voids 
in the aggregate should be filled. The pro- 
portion of voids in broken stone can be satis- 
factorily determined by placing the material in 
a receptacle of known capacity, pouring in as 
much. water as possible, and measuring the 
volume uséd. When applied to the measure- 
ment of voids in gravel mixed with sand, this 
method invariably gives results that are too 
low. The material is rarely dry, and it is 
quite probable that the voids measured by 
displacement will be under-estimated by fully 
5'per cent. owing to the presence of moisture. 
With fine gravel and sand a serious error often 
results from the fact that all the air is not dis- 


placed by the water poured into the receptacle. 


These facts, considered in connexion with the 
variable proportions of sand and pebbles in 
mixed ballast, clearly point to the desira- 
bility: of ‘separating the constituent parts of 


‘such material, so that definite and pre- 


determined proportions may beensured. It is 
then easy to make a mortar satisfying the 
essential conditions, and, having determined 
the voids in the aggregate, to fill them by the 
use of a sufficient quantity of properly- 
proportioned mortar. 


...In.making concrete for use with steel, it 


must always be remembered that impermea- 
bility is quite as important as mere strength. 
For ordinary construction, so long as concrete 
is composed of an aggregate of sufficient 
hardness, voids are not objectionable within 
reasonable limits. But where concrete has to 
protect steel from corrosion by preventing the 
percolation of water, the greatest care must be 
taken to render it as solid as possible. Sir 
Alexander Binnie, whose experience as a water- 
works engineer is valuable on this point, says 
that, ‘‘When attempting to make solid im- 
permeable concrete, we must of necessity have 


‘| water in superabundance, until the mass is made 


almost gelatinous ; and then we get a perfect 
mixture.”+ It must not be forgotten, however, 
that, while some of the water used combines 
with the cement in the process of setting, the 
remainder will evaporate in the course of 
time, leaving a corresponding volume of voids. 
Hence it appears to be impossible to make 
an absolutely solid and impervious concrete, 
although the condition may be nearly ap- 
proached by the adoption of correct propor- 
tions and by careful manipulation. 

The opinion has been expressed that sand 
should not be too sharp, in making impervious 
concrete. Mr. Orange,t in a discussion upon 
waterworks in China and Japan, said that “if 
the sand was very sharp, when cement was 
put with it the water ran through and carried 
it away. It had to be a little thick, loamy, 
and close, in order to make a close concrete. 


always used a certain portion of the siftings 
from the stone-breaker, which was almost 
dust, to make the mixture close.” This is 
quite contrary to practice in concrete-steel 
construction both in this country and in the 
United States. In a recent paper on the 
subject, Mr. A. de H. Galbraith§ pointed out 
that “coarse sand, very gritty, and of the 
greatest cleanness must be used in preference 
to fine, but whatever the composition of the 
sand, it is absolutely necessary that it shall be 
entirely free from all traces of any argillaceous, 
or earthy matter.” Again, to quote from an 
American source, one of the speakers, referring 
to a concrete-steel water tank, said that it was 
the practice in Europe not to use sand that 





* Proc. Am. Soc. C.E., vol. xxv., p. 488. 
t Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. cvii., p. 125. 
t Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. c., p. 306. 





§ Trans. Soc. Eng., 1902, p. 179.. 


for many purposes, although the cement cannot | 


dry a moist material before taking its specific | . 
gravity, as the closeness of packing will pro-| . 


That was why, when the sand was sharp, he | J 


—— 


was in the slightest degree dirty, and that he 
expected to make the tank water-tight by giving 
what is termed the glassé finish.* ‘ 
The results of some experiments by Mr- 
C. H. Colson} are recorded in Table II. These’ 
tests were made to ascertain the impermea.- 
bility of concrete to be used undera constant 
head of about 46 ft., and in a position where 
this quality was: of the utmost importance. 
The blocks tested were 28 in, by 24 in, by 
18 in., and the apparatus, which is illustrated, 
in Fig. 1, consisted essentially of a cast-iron 
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Fig. 1. 


cylinder, connected at one end to the block to 
be tested, and at the other to a hydraulic 
pump. The blocks were prepared for testing 
by removing the top skin, and putting on a 
cement ring of the same diameter as the 
flanges of the cylinder, the surface inside the 
ring being kept quite clean. Ata pressure of. 
of 26 lb. per square inch there was a slight 
appearance of dampness in some of the blocks, 
but in no case, even with the highest pressure, 
was there much percolation. 


Table Il.—Permeability Tests of Portland 
Cement Concrete Blocks under a Pressure of 
30 lbs. per Square Inch. 
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Duration 











. Depth of 
Peegeengne, Age | of Test Portolasiol 
of | at-Maxi- | from Pressure 
Block. | mitm Side at Endy. 
Cement.| Sand. | Stone. | Pressure. of Fest. 
| 
Parts. | Parts,| Parts} Days.; Hours.| Ft. in. 
2 3 7H 47 2 = 
2 3 7 58 2 _ 
14 3 7 44 14 o 6 
1 | 3 7 | 48 | 2 ° 7 
I 3 i 50 2 0 8 
I$ 3 ij 52 = fis 
I 3 7 33 2 0 10 
I 3 7 53 2 © 10 
1%. | 2 7 19 2 Oo "4 
14 2 Z 21 2 _ 
I 3 6 51 2 Oo 6 
3 6 57 2 7 
ai 3 6 48 2 Ee 
I 3 6 42 2 1 6 
i 3 6 50 2 Io 
2 4 8 50 2 ° 10 
2 4 8 56 2 EF 
2 34 8 29 2 o 10 




















Some more recent experiments as to the 
water-tightness of concrete were conducted 
last year at the Thayer School of Engineering, 
in the United States.t The concrete consisted 
of 1:2 mortar, ranging from 30 to 45 per 
cent. of the concrete, and the specimens tested 
were 5 in. thick. The following results were 
noted :— 


Pressure per Number Number 
sq. in. leaky. not leaky. 
8v Ibs. EL ivscwacscsosusecs 7 
40 lbs. Si vatedebtedewsess 7 
20 lbs. Bs scddvseeeveases ° 





It was found further that the poorest results 
were given by one brand of cement, furnished 
by the makers as being specially adapted for 
making watertight concrete. 

Referring to this aspect of concrete, Mr. 

W. Sandeman,§ of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
says, “ Judging from experience, the volume of 
mortar to insure water-tightness should not be 
less than 50 per cent. of aggregates having 
35 per cent. of interstices ; adding, therefore, 
one-third of the volume or the mortar to. give 
the volume of cement and sand, these would 
equal 662 per cent. of the volume of the 
aggregates which should allow for all con- 
tingencies, and: insure the stones or gravel 
being surrounded with mortar. Finally, to 
.make certain that the mortar shall be water- 
tight, the ratio of sand must be limited to 
-about 2 parts of sand to 1 of cement. | 

These quotations serve to emphasise the 
necessity for filling all voids both in the sand 
and in the aggregate. 


py 63 





* Proc. Eng. Soc. Western Pa., vol. xix, p. 145- 
t Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. cvii., p. 173. 





t Proc. Eng. Soc. Western Pa., vol. xix., p. 137+ 
§ Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. cxx1., pp. 219-220. 
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In cases where hydraulic pressure exists, as 
in water-tanks and conduits, the proportions 
should not be less than 1 part of cement to 4 
parts of ballast ; or 1 part of cement, 14 parts 
of sand, and 24 parts of crushed stone. In 
building construction, where percolation is not 
aided by hydraulic pressure, the concrete may 
be of poorer quality, but for outside work it 
would be wise to adopt the proportions of 1 to 
_ The infiltration of water may be arrested 
by arendering of r to 1 cement mortar and a 
facing of neat cement, while the steel may be 
further protected by being embedded in similar 
mortar. With such precautions it may be 
allowable to adopt weaker concrete than would 
otherwise be necessary, especially for inside 
work. However, as absolute confidence in the 
preservation of the steel is an essential feature 
in concrete-steel construction, it will always be 
judicious _to spend a little more money in 
cement than to run the slightest risk of 
corrosion. The most approved practice 
in dock and harbour works is to avoid 
reliance upon a mere facing, and to en- 
deavour to make the entire mass impermeable. 
This example is certainly worthy of imitation 
in building construction. 


———4-<—} 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

PRACTICAL SCIENCE FOR PLUMBERS, ENGINEERS, 
&. By J. Wright Clarke. (B.T. Batsford. 53s.) 
REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (Eyre 
&Spottiswoode. 2d.). 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WHITEFIELD TABERNACLE.—The Special Mis- 
sions Committee of the London Congregational 
Union have decided to complete this building in the 
Tottenham Court-road, at an estimated cost of 
about 10,0001., and in a limited competition the 
drawings of Messrs. Barnes-Williams, Ford, & 
Griffin, of London, have been placed first, and the 
atchitects have been instructed to prepare the 
working drawings. 

THE PARISH CHURCH, OVERSTONE.—The Parish 
Church of Overstone, near Northampton, has 
just been reopened, after having been closed 
about twelve months for the purpose of addi- 
tions and restoration. The church, which is 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, was built in the year 
1803 without any regard to architectural treatment 
tither externally or internally, and consisted of a 
tower, nave (with gallery at the west end), a small 
chancel, and vestry. The present alterations and 
additions, carried out in Weldon stone, consist of a 
south aisle, organ chamber, vestry, and porch. The 
tower (which was much dilapidated) has been re- 
toofed and new battlements and windows provided; 
the bells have been rehung and an additional bell 
added ; the lower portion of the tower now forms 
abaptistry. A new chancel arch has been substi- 
tuted for the old plaster arch, the new arch being 
brought a distance of 3 ft. into the nave in order to 
talarge the chancel and to give the required accom- 
modation for the choir. A new ceiling to the 
thancel, divided into panels with moulded oak ribs 
and carved bosses, has been substituted for the 
original plaster ceiling and cornice. The reredos, 
altar rail, prayer desk, and choir stalls are of 
wainscot oak ; selected pitchpine has been used for 
the seating of nave and aisle. An oak pulpit on a 
Portland stone base has been erected by the clergy 
and personal friends as a memorial to the late Canon 
Birch, who for a period of forty-three years was 
Rector of Overstone. The lectern was presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gartside in memory of the late rector, 
the font, of Devonshire marble and polished Hopton 
Wood stone, was also presented as 2 memorial to 
the late rector by the parishioners, past and present, 
of Overstone. A new organ has been placed in the 
qenn-chamber by the tenants of the Overstone 
states as a memorial to the late Lord Wantage. 
The glazing throughout, with the exception of a 
Portion of the east window of chancel, is entirely 
tew, and has been carried out by Messrs. J. Poweil 

Sons, London. The chancel, baptistry, aisle, and 
peg are paved with terrazzo marble mosaic, wood 

k paving being used in the organ chamber, 
ee &c. The heating apparatus was supplied by 
+, Grundy, of Tyldesley, Manchester. Messrs. 

- Pullen & Sons, masons, Northampton, supplied 

stonework. The carving was done ‘by Mr. 
olds, of Northampton. The works generally 
vn been carried out by the estate workmen from 

¢ plans and under the superintendence of Mr. J. 

der, architect, Overstone Park. 
ina — MAESTEG.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has 
with | n opened at Maesteg. The building is built 
Bath local stone, faced with blue Pennant stone and 
e stone dressings. Accommodation is provided 
for 300 persons, with provision in future galleries 
gs further 150. A schoolroom is. attached for 

%, with two classrooms, minister's study, &c. The 
a A > eae W. ne Ress, ager, Cardiff, 

is Mr.. Stephen, Lewis, M > 
total cost is 1,500), _ : ee 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH, JARROW.— 
The United Methodist Free Church, Grainger-road, 
Jarrow, has just been reopened after renovation 
and redecoration. The alterations and additions 
consist of the removal of a portion of the front wall 
of the church and the building of a projecting vesti- 
bule and cloakroom. The entrances have been 
remodelled and the interior redecorated, Exter- 
nally the new work is executed in red brick work, 
with stone freely introduced. The work has been 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. G. R. 
Smith, architect, of South Shields. 


BAPTIST CHAPEL, DERBY.—The new Baptist 
chapel situated on the Pear Tree-road, opposite St. 
Thomas’s Church, Derby, was opened recently. Mr. 
Councillor J. Young, of Derby, was the builder, and 
Mr. A. H. Goodall, of Nottingham, the architect. In 
all, some 650 worshippers can be accommodated. 
The total outlay has been nearly 4,500/. 


St. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, SOUNDWELL, GLOU- 
CESTERHIRE.—A new church is being erected 
at Soundwell from plans prepared by Mr. H. M. 
Bennett, of Bristol. The building will be a 
Gothic structure, consisting of nave, north aisle, 
south aisle, baptistry, chancel, organ - chamber, 
clergy vestry, and choir vestry, with an auxiliary 
apartment over the choir vestry, and lavatory 
and heating-chamber at the north end of the 
church. The entrances will be through porches 
at the west and north-west, and there will be aisle 
entrances on the north and south sides. The chancel 
will be divided from the nave by a dwarf wall, 
surmounted by iron railings. The chancel, which 
will be approached by two steps of marble, 
is to be paved with glazed tiles in patterns. 
The sanctuary will be two steps higher than 
the chancel, and on the south side there will be 
sedilia for the clergy, arcading between. The nave 
and the aisles will consist of five arches, or bays. 
The structure will be of Pennant stone, with free- 
stone quoins and dressings, The inside is to be 
lined with freestone ashlar work ; the roof is to be 
open, showing the timber principals and rafters. 
Oak blocks laid to pattern on concrete are to form 
the floor, with granolithic pavement for the walking 
ways and in the porches, The church will be 
lighted by a tracery window and two single win- 
dows at the west end, aisle clearstory windows 
north and south, five single windows at the east 
end, and two small windows on the north and 
south side of the chancel. Artificial lighting will 
be by incandescent gas burners, attached to 
pendants in the nave, brackets in the aisles, 
and to standards in the choir. Heating will be by 
low-pressure hot-water pipes carried through the 
building, and ventilation will be by exhaust venti- 
lators over the roof and inlets over the heating 


coils. Seating for 900 persons will be by means of 
chairs. The roof is to be covered with Broseley 
tiles. Over the north-west gable will be an open 


belfry for one bell, and a feature of the elevation 
will be an ornamental ventilating spire, rising from 
the roof two-thirds of the distance from the belfry. 
As funds will probably not be forthcoming to carry 
the building to a completion, the intention is to 
erect the nave and north aisle and the porch at the 
west end. These sections will give accommodation 
for 450 worshippers. 

CHURCH SCHOOLS, FARNWORTH-WITH-KERSLEY, 
LANCASHIRE.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Church Schools, Farnworth, was laid recently. 
The general contractors are Messrs. Cooke Bros., 
Mr. R. Knill Freeman, Bolton, being the architect. 

SCHOOLS, ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM. — On the 
30th ult. foundation-stones were laid of new schools 
both at Fentham-road and Slade-road, Erdington. 
The Slade-road buildings will cost over 9,000/., and 
will consist of two blocks, one intended as an 
infants’ department, and the other as a girls’ 
department. Accommodation will be provided for 
about 650 children. There will be provision for 
cookery classes, but the present building only forms 
part of a scheme which includes the erection of a 
block for manual instruction. The architect is Mr. 
Jenkins, of Bennett's Hill. The Fentham-road 
school will form part of a larger scheme which 
will be completed when the demands of the 
district require it. At present an infants’ block 
only will be constructed, affording accommodation 
for 400 children in seven classrooms. When com- 
pleted the building will be used as a higher-grade 
school for 300 boys and 300 girls, and will include 
a joiner’s shop, laundry, cookery demonstration 
room, chemical and physical laboratories, lecture- 
rooms and gymnasium. The school will be erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Cossins, Peacock, & 
Bewlay. The contract for the present building 
amounts to 5,997/. 

L.C.C. EPILEPTIC COLONY, EWELL.—On the ist 
inst. Princess Louise, Duchess of Fife, attended the 
opening of the Epileptic Colony at Ewell. The 
colony spreads over about twenty acres of ground, 
and the villas are surrounded by about a hundred 
acres of land, which is to be used for farming pur- 
poses, the idea being that the inmates shall be 
employed in cultivating the land. The colony is the 
property of the London County Council, and the 
buildings were designed by Mr. W. C..C. Smith. 
There are eight villas in all, with a centre hospital 
building. 

‘. INFIRMARY EXTENSION, BOLTON.—The:.corner 





stones:have just been laid of the new “Jubilee and 


Coronation” wing of Bolton Infirmary. The ex- 
tension has been designed by Mesi:rs. Cunliffe & 
Pilling, of Bolton. The dimensions of the new 
block are about 120 ft. long and 46 ft. wide.. The 
main entrance will lead past a certificate office into 
the waiting hall, estimated to seat about 120 ont- 
patients. Along the side of this hall are arranged 
the doctor’s consulting and examination-rooms, and 
the dark and other rooms required by the ophthalmic 
surgeons; From these rooms the patients enter an 
inner waiting hall adjoining the dispensary, and are 
then discharged from a separate exit door. - The 
dispensary, drug stores, and disinfecting-rooms 
are arranged for on the west side of the building. 
The new accident-room is situated near the front 
entrance, whilst a small consulting-room and: room 
for minor operations adjoins the main room, The 
contractors for the undertaking are Messrs. A. 
Atherton & Co., Mr. John Dickinson, Messrs. J. 
Bradbury: & Son, and Messrs. J. W. Witter, the 
latter firm having in hand the plumbing aid 
heating. 

. NEW WING, DARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE — 
The new wing of the Darlington Training College is 
the third enlargement since the college was built 
thirty .years ago. It is practically a separate 
pavilion,: being connected with the main building 
only by a glazed corridor. Itis 84 ft. long and 28 ft. 
wide (with several protecting bays), and comprises 
five stories.. The basement contains cloakroom, 
cycle stable, lavatories, and heating chamber. The 
ground floor has a lecture theatre 35 ft. by 25 ft. 
(seated in amphitheatre form, and having separate 
entrance for pupils from the practising school), 
common-rooms, 30ft. by 25ft.,and 16ft. by 14 ft. 
On the first floor are the governess’s sitting-room 
and bedroom, twelve cubicle bedrooms for students, 
two bathrooms, lavatory, &c. ; and on the second 
floor governess’s sitting-room and two bedrooms, 
and twelve cubicles, bathrooms and lavatory, &c. 
On the top. floor are four cubicles, servants’ dor- 
mitory, bathroom, linen-room, boxroom, lavatory, 
&c. The building is faced with red pressed bricks, 
having stone dressings. The roof is covered with 
dark Westmoreland slates. The joiners’ work is of 
pitchpine varnished, except the floors of common- 
rooms and the stairs, which are of oak. The cor- 
tidor which connects the new wing with the main 
building is 8 ft. wide, floored with mosaic tiles, and 
covered with glass. The work has been designed 
and carried out under the direction of Messrs. J. P. 
Pritchett & Son, architects, of Darlington, by the 
following contractors :—Brickwork, masonry, and 
plastering, Messrs. Mackenzie ; slater’s work, Mr. 
Lancaster ; joiner’s work, Mr, H. Richardson, of 
Barton ; plumber’s and glazier’s work, Mr. Coates ; 
painter’s. work, Messrs. Hoskins ; heating, Messrs. 
Dinning &..Cooke, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; electric 
lighting, Messrs. Ernest Scott & Mountain, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. ‘ 
WHITE OAK OPHTHALMIC SCHOOL, SWANLEY:— 
As a result of the consideration of the subject by the 
Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools in 
1896,.the duty of making provision for children 
suffering from ophthalmia was placed upon the 
Metropolitan Asyilums Board by order of the Local 
Government Board in 1897. The site of forty-nine 
acres at Swanley was purchased in December, 
1897, ata cost of 5,050/. The buildings had to be 
planned to serve both as a school and a hospital, 
while not being too expensive in either capacity. 
The. architects are Messrs. Newman & Newman, of 
London, and the builder Mr. Charles Wall) of 
Chelsea, whose tender was accepted in February, 
1901, at the sum of 112,324). The school was 
formally opened on May 23 of the present year. 
At the entrance is the gate porter’s lodge and the 
receiving block, with ophthalmoscopic room and 
laboratory. There are thirty cottages for children, 
arranged in fifteen pairs, and in five groups of three 
pairs. Each cottage accommodates twelve children 
and a house-mother. In connexion with each of 
the five groups is a small staff block, containing a 
room for the. medical treatment of the seventy-two 
children in the group, and quarters for the charge 
nurse who carries out this treatment, a cook- 
general, and a general servant. The heavier part 
of the cooking for the group is done in this block. 
The central administration block contains quarters 
for. the matron, assistant matron, domestic and 
laundry staff, extra nurses, storekeeper’s office; 
general stores, and needle-room. The other buiid- 
ings include the junior school, the senior school 
(with special room for ophthalmic surgeon), the 
laundry, four cottages for male staff, infirmary, and 
isolation cottage. 

ASYLUM, CaARDIFF.—The Cardiff Asylums Com- 
mittee received tenders recently for the superstruc- 
ture of the new asylum to be erected at Whitchurch. 
Ten tenders were received as follows :—Jas. Allan, 
Cardiff, 238,516. 18s. 11d. ; D. W. Davies, Cardiff, 
237,7501.; Turner & Sons, Cardiff, 244,222). ; 
Watkin - Williams, Cardiff, 233,990).; Wm. King 
& Sons, Westminster, 232,390/.; M‘Cormick & 
Sons, London, 242,787/.; Wm. Thomas & Co., 
Cardiff, 275,297/. 193. 5d.; H. Willcock & Co., . 
Wolverhampton, 233,028/.; Lloyd Bros., Swansea, 
r 263,376): ;... Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Bristol, 
264,997!. os. 3d. Alderman David Jones moved that 
the Council be recommended to accept Messrs. King 
&-Sons’ tender of 232,390l., subject :to the sureties 





being satisfactory. Mr. S. O. Williams. seconded, 
and it was carried unanimously. — i ri) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—In consequence of the death of Mr. A. C. Breden, 
who. was partner in the firm of Ernest Runtz & Co., 
architects, the firm will in future cirry on practice 
under the style of “ Ernest Runtz & Ford,” Mr. G. M. 
Ford being now Mr. Runtz’s sole partner. The firm 
have opened a branch office at Lewes. 

GLA:GOW EAST-END INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION.— 
Mr. John Fairweather, Glasgow, has been appointed 
architect to the Glasgow East-end Industrial Ex- 
hibition, which opens next December. Four com- 
petitive designs were submitted to the Exhibition 
Council, and from these the Council selected those 
of Mr. Fairweather, as being the most practical 
and suilable for the exhibition. Much originality 
-and resource is said to be shown in the adaptation 
-of the present buildings and grounds, and in the 
treatment of the entrance facade and concert hall. 

- The latter is designed to accommodate 3,500 per- 

, sons, and the platform, in addition to the usual 
accessories, will have a fine organ. The exhibition 

.. will be of a general character, divided into three 
sections, and is being promoted for the benefit of 
the reconstruction scheme of the Royal Infirmary. 

NIDD VALLEY ARBITRATIONS: WINN AND THE 
BRADFORD City CORPORATION. — Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. H. Wellsted, C.E., the umpire in the 
above matter, has just issued his award, amount- 

ing to 14585. The claim was in respect of 1,415 
acres of leasehold land in the Nidd Valley, taken 
for the construction of the reservoirs and gathering 
ground for the Bradford Corporation Waterworks, 
and amounted to 28,220/., whilst the value placed 
upon it by the Corporation witnesses was 7,973/. 
The arbitrator for the claimant was Mr. Thos. Fen- 
wick, C.E., Leeds, and the witnesses were Messrs. 
(C. R. Fenwick, W. B. Boord, Joho Maugham, 
\Ricbard Horsfall, W. F. Tempest, and Jobn Farrah. 
‘Vbe arbitrator for the Bradford Corporatioa was 
Mc. Chas. Gott, C.E, Bradford, aud the witnesses 
were Messrs. Fredk. Fowler, W. B. Woodhead, 
R. LB. Broster, and Gec. Runton. 

THE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY.—At the meeting 
of the Westminster City Council on the 2ad inst., 

Captain Jessel, M.P, the Mayor, presiding, the Jm- 
, provements Committee reported that they had con- 
sidered a letter from the London C.unty Council 
stating that they were endeavouring to give effect to 
their undertaking to take the necessary steps to 
obtain possession of the premises at present occu- 
pied by lessees, but that it was found that it would 
considerably assist the negotiations with the 
tenants if the City Council would grant its aid by 
putting into force, at the cost of the County Council, 
its statutory powers under Michael Angelo Taylor’s 
Act ; also stating that the request was made because 
the County Council possessed no such compulsory 
powers for the acquisition of property as those con- 
fecred on the City Council by the Act in question. 
The County Council suggested that, in the event of 
the City Council's complying with their request, the 
general practice in such cases should be adopted— 
viz, that the City Council should appoint the 
County Council’s solicitor and valuer respectively to 
act in the matter in conjunction with the Town 
Clerk. TheiCommittee recommended that the request 
of the Council should be complied with, and the 
Council agreed. 

NEW BUILDING BY-LAWS, ROCHDALE.—On the 
2nd inst. at Rochdale Town Council Alderman 
Topper, the Chairman of the Building Committee, 
in submitting a draft of the new building regula- 
tions, informed the Council that these by-laws, 
which bad been submitted before to them, had been 
toned down, anJ if they were now passed he only 
anticipated an objection to one clause, which en- 
forced the site of a house being concreted. After a 
short discussion, Alderman Topper said that the 
Committee had no desire to stagnate the building 
trade, but to make new houses as healthy as 

. possible, and prevent “jerry buildings” being 
. erected. The Council then approved the new 
building regulations. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON LOCOMOTION. 
—At a sitting of this Commission on Friday 
last week under the chairmanship of Sir D. 
‘Barbour, Mr. H. E. Harper, Statistical Officer of the 
«London County Council, continued his evidence, 
aud was examined by different members of the 
Commission as to the best means of dealing with 
the housing problem. Witness expressed the 
opinion that the only effective means of inducing 
workmen to live out of London was by the provi- 

~sion of cheap railway fares, but if the remedy was 
to be effective, it must be brought about by all the 
»railway companies running lines into the country. 
By this means there would be equal attractions 
‘obered all round, and the congestion in the central 
area would be diminished. As an illustration of the 
way in which people took advantage of cheap 
means of transit, he witnessed the opening up of 
Acton by means of the electric tramways and tube 
railway in 1900. In three years the rateable value 
of Acton increased 14 per cent. Where, however, 
a 9 district was opened by a tube railway un- 
mixed good did not follow, because people flocked 
to the district opened up, and very quickly the 
——— capacity of the trains was increased, while 
in the district itself rents quickly rose and over- 
crowding ensued. So if a single tube railway went 


to the eastern district, he wag afraid it would only 


tend to aggravate the present excess of population. 
Hence his desire to see all railways doing their part 
in carrying the people out. He admitted that it 
could hardly be expected that a railway company 
should run unremunerative trains to create a traffic, 
and there might be a case for consideration as to 
the localities affected giving some quid pro quo. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL TRADING.— 
O.1 Thursday last week evidence was given by 
Mr. H. A Haward, the Controller of the County 
Council, with reference to the system adopted by 
the Council for raising money. In reply to Lord 
Rothschild, witness described the policy of the 
London County Council with reference to the fixing 
of value of land used for housing purposes. He 
pointed out that where the Council cleared insani- 
tary areas or initiated improvement schemes they 
were under statutory obligation to rehouse the 
people displaced. It was obviously impracticable to 
charge to the housing scheme the full cost of the 
land used for housing purposes, and the course 
adopted was for the valuer to fix the value of the 
land for housing purposes, and this was charged 
against the housing scheme. The excess was 
charged against the cost of clearing the insanitary 
area or against the cost of the improvement. He 
su>mitted that this was a perfectly legitimate policy 
to pursue, and pointed to the Holborn and Strand 
Improvement scheme as an illustration. Here the 
Council were under statutory obligation to rehouse 
before they could pul} down the buwildings in the 
area, and, consequently, they purchased what 
was known as the Reid’s Brewery site. This 
site was written down very considerably for 
housing purposes, and the balance was charged to 
the Holborn and Strand’ Improvement scheme. 
—At a further sitting of the Joint Committee on 
Municipal T ading on Monday, Mr. Haward, the 
Controller to the London County Council, continued 
his evidence, and was asked by Sir G.. T. Bartley if 
the facilities offered by the Council for the obtain- 
ing of smal loans by Borough Councils for such 
things as houses, which were to do away with the 
contractor, did not lead to extravagance, Witness 
replied that if the contractor were setting up in 
business he would reckon the purchase of his plant 
was a fair capital charge. Answering. questions as 
to whether it was not a somewhat dangerous 
financial operation to purchase the Reid's Brewery 
site for 200,000l., and then write its value down for 
housing purposes to 44,000/., witness said the posi- 
tion was this. By purchasing the brewery sitefor pro- 
vidiog accommodation for persons displaced by the 
Holborn and Strand Improvement the Council was 
able t> set free for commercial purposes a corre- 
sponding portion of land which occupied a frontage 
to the new street, and this was very valuable land, 
for which they hoped to get a good price.. Fn other 
words, it paid the Council better to house the 
working classes a little bit away from the actual site 
of the improvement in very many cases,.for it gave 
them more valuable land, which the Secretary of 
State would otherwise compel them to.appropriate 
for housing displaced persons. To a large extent 
the purchase of Reid’s Brewery site: was a com- 
mercial undertaking. although, of course,,the primary 
duty of the Council was to rehouse the persons 
displaced. 

FLOODING OF BASEMENTS OF Howsss—In re- 
ference to the complaints of the flooding of the base- 
ments of houses in the borough of Kensington, the 
Medical Offiser of Health, in his last monthly 
Report, says : “I regret to have to report the re- 
ceips of complaints with respect to the flooding of 
the basements of houses in various localities conse- 
quent on the recent heavy rains—-especially on the 
13th ult. I understand that the building for the 
pumping machinery at Lot's-road, Caelsea, was 
completed some time since, but when the engines 
will be fixed and ready for use Ii cannot say—ere 
long I hope. Meantime the only satisfaction that 
can :be offered to sufferers from the inundations is 
that a period will be put to them when the pumping 
stations shall have been completed and brought into 
operation.” 

BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE.—Mr, 
F. R. Farrow has resigned the position of Chairman 
of the Commercial Section and the membership of 
the Executive of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, and also the title of Hon Publications Secre- 
tary of the International Fire Prevention Congress. 

SEA WALL, ABERYSTWITH.—Mr. Councillor E. HB. 
James, Mayor of Aberystwitb, on Saturday last laid 
the last stone in the new sea wall and promenade 
erected by the Corporation. The work, which will 
cost the town over 16,000/., has taken over two 
years to complete, and has been built from the 
designs of Mr. Rees Jones, Borough Surveyor. 
The stone was obtained from the town’s owa 
quarry. 

EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ENGRAVING AND 
ETCHING.—As the collection of examples of British 
engraving and etching brought together in the 
Galleries of the India Section of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum continues to attract many visitors, 
the Board of Education have arranged that it shall 
remain open until September 30 next. 

WAR MEMORIAL AT Guy's HosPItAL.—A drink- 
ing fountain, erected as a memorial to those mem- 
bers of the hospital who were killed or died in 
South Africa, was recently unveiled at Guy’s 





Hospital. It has been executed im coloured and 
polished marbles from @he. designs of Mr, Frederick 


en, 


Wheeler, of Staple Inn. The bronze inscription. 
panels, and mountings of the fountain were gup. 
plied by the Coalbrookdale Co., Quee1 Victoria. 
street; whilst the remainder of the work was 
executed by Messrs. John Daymond & §op, 
Vauxhall Bridge-road. 





LEGAL. 
ACTION BY A BUILDER. 

THE case of Green v, Radford and others came 
before Mr. Justice Buckley in the Chancery Divisioy 
on the 3rd inst.—an action by the plaintiff for 
declaration that the second defendants, the 
Hucknall Torkard Industrial, &c., Society, Limited, 
were not entitled to permit to be used any part of 
the Connery Estate, near Nottingham, except sub. 
ject to the conditions and stipulations contained in 
an agreement dated November 6, 1900, and that 
the defendant Radford hei the lands purchased by 
him subject to such conditions and stipulations, 
The plaintiff also clainred an injunction restraining 
Radford from using or permitting to be used any 
buildings on land forming part of the Connery 
| Estate for any trade or business except as an office 
‘or private agency, and the Society for permitting 
any of the land to be so used. 
| Mr. Astbury, K.C., and Mr. Petersen appeared for 
\the plaintiff ; Mr. Buckmaster, K.C, and Mr. W. H, 
Stephenson for the defendant Radford ; and Mr. 
Laine for the Society. 

Mr. Astbury, in opening, said this was a “building 
plot” case. Both the plaintiff and the defendant 
Radford were nsembers of the defendant Society 
which in April, rgoo, purchased fron» the Duke of 
Portland a piece of land in the parish of Hucknall 
Torkard, lying to the north of a road called “The 
Connery.” Ia accordance with a scheme the land 
was laid out as a building estate, with a street 
running through tie middle, called C»-cperative- 
avenue.. The plan of the estate was exhibited 
in the window of the Society, togetter with 
an announcement that the land was for sale 
and thet conditions and terms could be obtained 
from the secretary. The Society had’ printed 
a common form of agreement, whicii pro- 
vided tivat the conveyance should contain proper 
covenants, restrictions, and provisions for carrying 
out the conditions referred to in the agreement 
relating to the width of Co-operative-avenue. One 
of the terms of the agreentent was that no buildings. 
other than those for private residences sfould, 
without the consent of tire Society, be erected upon 
the land; and that no building on the estate should 
be used for any business or trade whatever, those 
conditions not to prevent the use of a dwelling: 
house as an office or private agency by liceace 
from the Society, provided that it in no way iuter- 
fered with the residential character of the street. 
The plaintiff, who was a builder, on November 6, 
1900, entered: into an agreement to purchase Zaps 
sq. yards fronting on to Co-operative-avenue for 
6221. 143, the agreement being on one of the printed 
forms, and containing alt the restrictions and 
stipulations, The land was conveyed to the 


contained the restrictive covenants, but there were: 
no covenants whatever by the defendant Society. 
On August 27; 1901, the defendant Radford, a Shet- 
land shawl manufactures, agreed to purchase from 
the Society part of the Connery Estate adjoining. 
the plaintiff's land on the north side, and the agree- 
ment was on a similar printed form to the plaintitfs, 
but the clause as to the nature of the buildings. 
to be erected on the site was altered by giving 
Radford leave to erect a workshop. Oa December7, 
1901, Radford purchased another plot, and the con- 
ditions of that sale allowed the land to be used for 
the erection of a “getting-up” room and a store = 
dry-room. The defendant Radford had erect / 
upon his land a workshop for the manufacture ot 
Shetland shawls, and had threatened and a 
to- erect the “getting-up” and drying-room. e 
result was that the value of the plaintiff's land Me 
materially diminished, as the business of a Shetlan 
shawl manufacturer, as carried on by Raeford, pee 
a noisy one, which caused much discomfort oe 
annoyance to the neighbours. His contention ty 
that the whole of this estate was subject to 
building scheme which the Society could not pa 
behind, and they were bound by the covenants 
purchasers were subject to. ; 

Evidence having been called on both sides, | “ 

Mr. Buckmaster summed up the defendants oom 
He argued that there was nothing in the — a 
could suggest a building scheme. They _ ith 
doubt, how the Society were proposing to dea — 
the land; but there was nothing to bind them me 
so deal with it. The plaintiff was told eee 
signed his contract that in two imstances, at least, 
the restrictions had been relaxed. te he 

His lordship in giving judgment said weal whet 
opinion, the plaintiff was entitted to judgmen des 
the Society intended to do there could be no “7 
about. The only question was what was an th 
cated to their buyers. Radford had bought ‘oatl 
notice of the scheme. The plaintiff bought his oo 
on the condition that the Society could ant r 
any licence such as was granted to Radfor' Sa 
Radford having with notice of the sc He 
was not entitled to. 





accordingly granted an injunction 


plaintiff'on May 15, 190%, and the conveyance also’. 
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yse of any building on Radford’s land for the pur- 
se of any trade or business, or for any purpose 
ather than that of a private dwelling-house. The 
plaintiff did not ask for damages, and would have 
the costs of the action. , 
Upon the application of Radford’s counsel the 
operation of the injunction was suspended for a 


month. 





BY-LAW DISPUTE AT MALVERN. 


THE case of Pomeroy and Another v. The Malvern 
Urban District Council came before a Divisional 
Court of King’s Bench, composed of the Lord 
Chief Justice and Justices Wills and Channell, on 
the 6th inst.,on the appeal of the Hon. E.A G. 
Pomeroy and the Hon. Hilda E. Pomeroy, his sister, 
against a decision of the Justices of Great Malvern 
convicting the appellants of having, as it was 
alleged, unlawfully allowed a new building, viz.,a 
billiard-room, to continue to exist in such a state as 
tobea contravention of By-law No. 11 of the by- 
ws of the district. The charge against the 
appellants was that the said building was not 
enclosed with walls of good brick, stone, or other 
hard and incombustible materials, and with good 
mortar and cement. 

The case came before the Court in the form of a 
gecial case, from which it appeared that the Justices, 
after hearing the evidence of a Mr. Maybury, the 
Surveyor of the Council, found as facts that the build- 
ing was not made of incombustible materials as re- 
qured by the by-laws, but was a wooden-framed 
pilliard-room covered with galvanised iron outside 
and lined with matchboarding inside, They found 
that the male appellant gave evidence at the Great 
Malvern Petty Sessions on November 5, 1902, when 
be was convicted of the original offence ot erecting 
the building in question in contravention of the 
by-laws. The Justices further found that the 
appellants’ house, ‘The Chace,” and the billiard- 
room attached to it were about four miles from 
the town of Malvern and within the Malvern 
Urban District, and that there were no other houses 
inclose proximity to it. The respondent Surveyor 
contended that it was not necessary for him to 
give evidence with regard to these objections, as 
thé objections were concluded by the previous 
conviction on November 5, 1902. The appellants’ 
contention was that the previous conviction was 
by consent and upon the understandi: g that no 
subsequent or further proceedings saould be 
taken, The Justices, however, convicted the male 
appellant and fined him 1o/., being 1/. a day for ten 
days, and:costs 157. 153. The Justices also con- 
victed the lady appellant, who did not appear, and 
ined her ros., being Is. a day for ten days, and 
gs costs, The question of law raised for the 
opinion of the High Court was, first, whether there 
was Sufficient evidence to convict both or either of 
the appellants, and, second, whether the by-law in 
question was or was not ultra vires and unreason- 
able, 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 

The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, said it 
semed to him there was really not sufficient 
evidence as to the person who had continued to 
maintain the building, which had been erected 
in contravention of the by-law. There was 
certainly no evidence as to the sister or 
a to which of the two persons continued the 
dence. He thought, following the principle laid 
down by the late Lord Russell of Killowen in the 
case of Badly ~ The Cuckfield Rural District 
Committee, it might in certain cases be very hard 
toapply a by-law such as this in all its strictness to 
abuilding which was a considerable distance from 
other buildings, and which consequently would not 
tea source of danger to neighbouring houses in 
case of fire. The magistrates had, under Section 16 
of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, discre- 
Uonary powers to deal with an offence if it were 
‘ound to be of a trifling nature. His Lordship was 
of opinion that the conviction in each case should 

¢quashed, and the case sent back to the Justices 
forthem to find who was the proper person to be 
convicted, if at all. He thought also that the 

magistrates should be informed that they had a 
disctetion under Section 16 of the Summary Juris- 
diction Act, 1879. In his Lordship’s opinion, the 
Mevious conviction of the male appellant on 
November 5, 1902, was no proof of his committing 
‘continuing offence. 

Justices Wills and Channell concurred. 

_ Mr. Amphlett, K.C., and Mr. Coventry appeared 
lot the appellants ; and Mr. A. Glen, K.C., and Mr. 
Lushington for the respondents. 





NORWOOD NUISANCE CASE SETTLED. 


; IN the Chancery Division on the 7th inst. Mr. 
a Farwell concluded the hearing of the case 
Morris v. The Hentschel Colourtype (1901) Co., 
d, an action by the plaintiff, Mr. Christopher 
—* for an injunction to restrain the defendants 
om causing a nuisance by the noise of machinery 
“ad smells arising at the defendants’ factory at 

wer Norwood. 
shat, Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. Rolt appeared for the 
Watts and Mr. Upjohn, K.C., and Mr. F. 
wee for the defendants. 
Fang in opening the case, said that the 
was the trustee of a house and land known 





as Portobello House, Knight's Hill-road, Norwood, 
a small estate comprising about seventeen acres of 
land. The neighbourhood was purely residential, 
and the property was bought for a Miss Morris in 
1876 (the plaintiff being her trustee), the freehold 
costing 12,000/., and a good deal of money having 
been spent on it since. The defendants company’s 
factory was built in rgor, and adjoined the plaintiff's 
property. The nuisance complained of was caused 
by the working of the defendants’ engines in the 
factory, and defendants also caused to issue from 
their premises offensive and unwholesome fumes, 
smells, and vapours, which spread over the plaintiff's 
house and land. The noise from the defendants’ 
engines sometimes commenced as early as five 
o’clock in the morning, and often continued till ten 
o’clock at night. The plaintiff alleged that both the 
smells and the noise constituted a nuisance, and 
claimed an injunction to restrain their continuance. 

Evidence having been called in support of the 
plaintiff's case, the case was eventually settled, Mr. 
Upjohn stating, after he and Mr. Jenkins had seen 
the learned Judge in his private room, that fair and 
reasonable terms had been agreed on between the 
parties, which need not be mentioned in court. 

Mr. Jenkins said he considered the terms fair and 
reasonable, and the case, with his Lordship’s 
sanction, was settled upon the terms agreed to. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
17,101 of 1902.—H. BIDDLE: Chimney pots. 


A chimney-pot formed with a base of such a size 
that it will fit into the brickwork of the top 
of the chimney for which it is intended, and 
provided with external flange or projectlons to rest 
upon the top of the brickwork to prevent it slipping 
down too far. 


24,922 of 1902.—A. SCHLEIDT: Syphon Flushing 
Cisterns. 
Flushing cisterns for water-closets, &c., in which 
the water is discharged on raising two piston valves, 
and the air required for such discharge is intro- 
duced through a tube, in which, moreover, the 
pressure and the extent to which the cistern is to be 
tilled are regulated by the counterpoise and the 
regulating valve. 
2,934 of 1903.—C. E. LONG and J. C IRVINE: 
Fasteners for Windows and the Like. 
In fasteners for windows or the like, having a 
pivotted arm carried by the first frame or member, 
and adapted to receive angular motion to interlock 
or grip a segment or equivalent device carried by 
the second frame or member; forming or fitting 
pivotted arm with a key-operated lock so located 
therein as to be brought into proper relation with a 
lock bolt-hole formed in the engagement device or 
its fittings on the second member when the arm is 
connecting the two members, whereby by operating 
the key-operated lock the pivotted arm is secured 
against unwarranted operation from either the 
exterior or the interior of the windows, or the like. 
6,798 of 1903.—E. G. WATROUS: Water-closcts. 
In a water-closet the combination of a discharge 
valve controlling the discharge from the closet 
bowl, and a slow closing inlet valve controlling the 
closing movement of the discharge valve. 
10,060 of 1903.—E. BOMMER : Spring Hinge. 
A spring hinge, consisting of a flange attached to 
the door-frame and provided with a retaining seat 
at one end, a flange applied to the door and pro- 
vided with a perforated bracket at the end opposite 
the seat; said flanges being provided with pintle 
sockets and a tension spring, the middle coiled 
portion of which is retained by the seat, while the 
upper end engages the perforated bracket and the 
lower end, the pintle sockets forming the pintle for 
the same. 


12,920 of 1902.—J. G. FORBES: Hollow Interlocking 
Building Blocks and the Method of Producing 
Same. 


This invention relates to improvements in hollow 
interlocking blocks and in the production of same. 
In the carrying out of this invention a block of con- 
crete or other suitable material is constructed or 
moulded in the form of a frame, with the two sides 
square and jointed together with a male and female 
joint at its ends, and a lap, dovetail or other suitable 
joint at the top and bottom; the hollow portion or 
inside of the block being filled with inferior concrete 
or any other holding body; thus forming a solid 
cone within the said block, At the joint of the 
superimposed blocks where the inferior concrete is 
filled in, the blocks may be angular on their edges 
for the inferior concrete to run in; the cone as it 
were having projecting angular strips if the blocks 
were removed. For the purpose of producing the 
blocks with the square sides, a die-box is employed, 
which may be formed to suit the blocks to be 
moulded and with a sole plate having a metal or 
other block on its top according to the size of the 
hollow required in the concrete block itself. When 
the concrete block is moulded the block on the sole 
plate is forced upward or downwards, the outer box 
die taking the opposite motion, leaving the concrete 
block on the sole plate frame, the die box and block 


* All these applications are in the stage to which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be made. 








being removed. The die kox and sole plate may 
either be made in wood, iron, or steel, and they may 
be duplicated so as to mould one or more concrete 
blocks at one operation. To ¢ffect the operation of 
the die box and sole plate block, an arrangement of 
levers may be employed to be worked automatically, 
or may be operated the same by hand. 

13,231 of 1902,—W. EADE, J. WOOLVEN, and W. J. 
WOOLVEN : Water-fittings for Flushing and Supply 
Cisterns, Water-taps, and Service Mains. 

Applying and utilising a new method of breaking or 
checking the force of water in its passage through 
the pipes, by attaching to the-pipes and inserting 
between the supply main and the supply tank and 
the various .points of delivery a vessel containing 
the air compartment or compartments or chambers, 
also a compartment or compartments containing 
coarse sand, grit, or other suitable material, with a 
vertical metal partition that divides the aforesaid 
compartments or chambers, the whole forming a 
medium to intercept and break up pressure and 
ensure quiet delivery of water. 
10,005 of 1902.—-J. A. BRODIE : Road Paving. 
This relates toroad paving, and consists in forming 
the pavement of composite slabs in which a wear- 
ing surface of stone is formed by stones embedded 
in jointing and base material consolidated undeér 
pressure ina mould. It also comprises a method 
of forming paving slabs which consists in assemb- 
ling the stones which form the wearing surface, 
face down, in a mould of suitable configuration to 
give the desired shape of slab, then adding the 
jointing and base material and consolidating the 
slab under pressure. . The invention also relates to 
a paving slab which consists of stones. so disposed 
as to give a plane wearing surface, a layer of joint- 
ing material to bind the stones together, and a base 
of a lower grade :material of sound deadening 
character, the whole being consolidated in a mould 
under pressure. 


16,215 of 1902.—H. A. D. COLLINS: The Manujae- 
ture. of a Refractory Material. 
The manufacture of refractory material by mixing 
pulverised silica or silicious matter with one or. 
more compounds of calcium and sodium, moulding 
the mixture, and subjecting it to a suitable tempe- 
rature. F 
16,519 of 1902.—T. BRINDLE: Bricks for Building. 
The method of manufacturing a compound brick 
which consists in cementing or similarly securing a 
slab or slabs of natural rock to one or more of the 
ends or the sides or the brick, 


17,106 of 1902.—W. H. ALLEN, W. J. ELSworTH; 
and W, HARRISON & Co., LTD. : Drainage Inspec- 
tion Chamber. 

For inspection chambers a block of earthenware or 

the like having a channel formed therein, said block 

being provided with a recessed part at one end of 
said channel to receive a pipe end. 

17,199 Of 1902.—J. TAYLOR: Automatic Fire- 
Extinguishers or Sprinklers and Apparatus therefor. 
In an automatic fire-extinguisher or sprinkler the 
use of a frangible glass strut or support, filled, or 
partially filled with volatile spirit or other expansive 
fluid which boils at a determined temperature 
according to the ultimate temperature at which the 
completed sprinkler is required to operate, the glass 
strut or support being atfected by heat the volatile 
spirit or expansive fluid would assume a gaseous 
condition but for the fact that it is held in a her- 
metically-sealed chamber, and when the prearranged 
temperature is attained, the globe of the glass strut 
or support is burst by « xpansion, and instantly there 
is acommunication to the atmosphere the whole of 
the contents assume a gaseous furm and explode, 
blowing the glass strut or support into minute 

particles and freeing the water valve. 

17,379 Of 1902.—P. COTTANCIN and A. VYE-PAR- 
MINTER : Reinjorced Bricks and Brickwork, 

By this invention a brick of any suitable material is 
made with perforations or grooves through, or in 
which wires, chains, rods, or tubes are passed or 
placed, whereupon the perforation or groove is filled 
up with some suitable material cement or molten 
metal. When these bricks, or any others, are built to 
form brickwork, the joints between the bricks are 
similarly filled with cement having wires embedded 
in it. Instead of filling the perforations or grooves 
after the wires have been placed therein, the wires, 
or the like, may be attached to each other me- 
chanically. In completing walls these reinforced 
bricks may be used at intervals, and the intervening 
spaces may be filled with any desired brickwork. 

17,580 of 1902.—B. J. B. MILLs (Seigle): Manufac- 
ture of Artificial Buzlding Materials, 

The manufacture of artificial building materials by 

the following process, viz., calamine is calcined ; it 

is then carefully mixed with lime; sand is then 
mixed with the mixture of lime and calamine in the 
proportion of about go per cent. of sand to ro per 
cent. of limed ‘calamine ; the mass is moistened to 
obtain a sufficiently plastic paste ; the paste is then 
moulded, pressed, and removed from the moulds, 
and the moulded products are submitted, in closed 
chambers, to the action of steam ata pressure of 
8 to 10 kilogrammes. : 


16,702 of 1902.—W. T. SUGG : Lamps for Incandes- 3 
cent Gas Lighting. 


Suspending lamps for incandescent gas lighting by 
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means of tubular, coiled, metal, gas supply-pipes, 
such coils constituting in tension anti-vibration 


devices. , 


21,423 of 1902.—-H. N. BAXTER: Means for Deaden- 
ing or Reducing Exterior Noises Audible in 


Buildings. 


Means for excluding or deadening exterior noises, 
consisting of two or more sheets or panes of glass 
or other transparent or translucent material, having 
air space between them and mounted in a ‘suitable 


frame or support. 


9,574 of 1903.—SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN, & Co., LTD., 
and E. R. SUTCLIFFE : Construction of Moulds for 


Brickmaking Machinery and the Like. 


In moulds for the table of a brickmaking machine, 
the combination with reversible liners formed with 
fitting projections and recesses, of corresponding 
recesses formed in the body of the table to engage 
the projections of the liners, a space at one end for 
the insertion of ihe liners and a packing-piece for 


filling said space. 


9,619 of 1903.—D. ISOARD: Blocks and Slabs for 


Building Purposes. 


Filleted or grooved blocks or slabs of beton or 
cement strengthened with metallic linings of all 
sizes and coloured, or otherwise, with, or without, 
architectural designs of any character, according to 
the parts of the cunstructions or buildings for which 


they are intended. 
9,938 of 1903,—O. STREUBEL : Flooring. 


This consists of applying cork, reduced to pieces 


and agglomerated to the building of flooring. 


5,753 Of 1903 —J. J. PLUCKER: Fireproof Casings for 


Elevators, Staircases, and the Like. 


A casing for elevators, staircases, and the like, 
extending from the top to the bottom of a building 
by a series of pivotted shutters mounted in the 
casing and capable of being closed and opened 
simultaneously for all stories by suitable mechanism 


located upon any one of said stories. 


6,849 of 1903.—H. J. HADDAN (Crozier) : Process oy 
Making Bricks or Blocks or other Cementitious Pro- 


ducts or Artificial Stone. 


An improvement in making a cementitious product 
or artificial stone, consisting in forming a compact 
porous mags of moist and unset cementitious mate- 
rial ; then covering an external surface of the said 
compacted mass with a cementitious liquid and 
confining the said liquid externally of the said 
surface, then exerting further pressure upon afore- 
said compacted mass to spread the latter and 
thereby force or run moisture from the said liquid 
and facing into the pores of the aforesaid com- 


pacted mass, 
product to set and harden. 


_ <<" 
” 


MEETINGS. 


Tugspay, JULY 14. 





and then permitting the resulting 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Provincial 


summer meeting at Wolverhampton. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 15. 


Institute of Sanitary Enginecrs, Ltd.—Meeting at 


Wolverhampton (continued). 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works' Institution.— 


Half- yearly meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution. — Annual 
Meeting. 


Tuurspay, JuLy 16. 


General 
3 p.m. Committee Meeting. 3.30 p.m. 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid.—Meeting at 


Wolverhampton (concluded). 
London Master Builders’ 


4pm. 
JULY 20 TO 25. 


Association.—Council at 


The Architectural Association, — Annual excursion, 


Worcester and district. 
ee ree ee Cees 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


By Geo. RicHarps (at Temple- 

combe). 

— * e vearanaisoeand Tree Farm, 58 a. 
Ouies e = Throop Farm, 64 a. or. 20 p., f. ...... 
Four cottages and 2 a. or. 35 Pp. 
Hanging Ground and Sweet s Ground en- 

closures, 19 a. 21.29 p., 
June 18.—By BIDWELL. & Sons (at Ely). 

Soham, Cambs.—The Henny Farm, 484 a. 2r. 

SRD.) Fin Paks BIO v0 2b00 ce cveneaesias 

By R. & C. SNELL (at Axminster). 

Mesbery, Devon.—Land and Mill Dairy farms, 

186 a. 2 r. 33 p., f. 

Various enclosures, 18a. 2 r. 2p., fo ..00 ce eeee 

June 19.—By Tuompson, WuitTon, & "Laine 
(at Exeter). 

Toran, lo View ee, 16a. or. 


® pf Tile BEL. wpichn.e% 
Blakesley. 


June 16.— 


"Nolan “Hootten’s | Farm, 136 a 
Me SED, pices sans a 
June 2 baa Peirce & THORPE, with Tuomrson, 
HITTON, & LarinG (at Towcester). 
Pattishall, N’ orthants.— —Bury Closes, 34 a. 3 r. 
git den on a, 2 a, eee ere 
Hitchcock's Farm, 89 a. or. 5 p,, f., y.r. 1324... 
Coid ‘Higham, &c., Northants.—The own’s 
Farm, 130 a. or. ‘2 p., f., y.. 1202. ..ccceee 
June 24.—By wo Morris (on the 


te), 
Ashford, Middlesex. hare s rd., &c., 53 plots of 
freehold building land (in lots) 


9,200 


3,600 
495 


1,000 


4,490 


1,y50 
43° 
3,000 


1,650 


2,141 





June 25.—By Grimey & Son (at Birmingham). 
Yardley Wood, Worcester.—Yew Tree Farm, 


SOO WO Dig he coke cces catcee Debibeees esse 
Trittiford House Estate, 97 2. OF. 22 P., f. 006 
TO Caclosuret, 14.2. £T. TE Pick. .cccccecceess 

Bretforton, Worcester.—The pac eae Estate, 
1534. 31. 24p., f. (in lots) ..... paduikein chow nis © 


By Bippect & BiencowsE (at Sudbury). 
Belchamp St. Paul, Essex.—A small holding, 
10a Or. It Pp, 
Loveland’s Estate, 208 a. rf. 1 p-, f. and c. ...- 
Hadleigh, arent Elm patie and 20 a. x fr. 
27 DP.» ws 
The Lodge Farm, 74 ‘a. 3 tr. 12 p., f. RS once 

By Wincu & Son (at Maidstone). 

Cranbrook, &c., Kent.—Portions of the Sissing- 
hurst Castle tate, FSR. 2. 23 D., fe ccsece 
By SEWELL, BARNES & BrERETON (at Bungay). 


Poem eeeererersseses seeeeeee 


aa p- . ee eeeeees cece 


sree Be, Norfolk.—A freehold farm, 155 a. 
SiMe AS: cick opis Raed Geen eskitase sonar: sis 

A pind bade | “also several enclosures of land, 
a Mee MUI) vicsicn cisivisinaines vs see 0's nolo 


By Bropig, Tims, & Co. (at Barnet). 
Barnet, Herts.—Fitzjohn’s-av., &c., 33 plots of 
freehold building land (in lots) . 


June 26.—By Bettamy & Co. (at Walham 
Green), 

<7 —84, Whiston-st., f., w.r. 317 4S. ..06 
yy CHAS, Fosrer & Son (at Chelmsford). 

High hevthing, Essex. Risesnees s Farm, 25 a. 

2Y¥. 22 Dey | Seeley 

Attridge’s Farm, 46 a. ° r. 37 Pp. ap cates ceenem ss 

Porter’s Manor Farm, 65 a. 2 r. 18 P. ike 

Two freehdld cottages, Wats Qlecs apis mrniemto 
June 27.—By Dittey, Son, & Reap (at 

Huntingdon). 
Little Stukeley, — a 21 land, 534. 
2r. 18 p., 


Peete er ee rere re sees ste eesesesssese 


Pere ee ee ewes ners eete sereserere 


Cee rere sete rere se se ee Seeeweeereeee 


26 : Das:t: 
y G. D. Corr (at Torrington). 
Beaford, heen Estate, 3718. 3 r. 10 p., 
By Messrs. CHALK (at Cambridge), 
Great Gusneteed, Essex.—Burton Wood Farm, 
1424, 3¥. 19 p., f., p. 
By Hampton & Sons (at Reading). 
Ipsden, Oxon —Alma-cottage and 2a. rr. 6 py 
p Wale Gls 000.0000 bavesccenseese cc vecesece 
A freehold enclosure, 1 @. 3 F. 32 Po... eevee ae 
Victoria Cottage, f., y.r. 132. 16S...00 .e sees 
Two freehold cottages, y.r. 138. ....--..:e0000- 
Freehold orchard ground, 1 a. or. 3 ait 
Berinshill Wood, 28 a. 3 r. 25 p.. f.. 
Fludger’s Wood, 21 a. 0 r. 1 p., f. 
June 29.—By Joun Botrr & a. 
Lambeth. re Lambeth-walk (site), f., p.. 
By C. Rawtev, Cross, & Co. 
Islington.—4 a 6, Rocliffe-st., u.t. 35 y 
nee I OY SR ee rr eee eee 
Fulham. —25, Diahoak. (flats), f., w.r. 9r7...-.. 
South Kensington.—132, Finborough- rd., u.t. 60% 
VENss Bile LO Velo Sake se ccc isi larciarsioverspesntoniaie 
Ealing, 29, The Av., u.t. 75 yrs.,g.r. ro/., yer. 552. 
Teddington.— 3, 4, ’and 6, Riverside Villas, u.t. 
80 yrs., gr ne 
By Goucr & Dove. 
Stroud Green.—43, Mount View-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., 
g.r. 142., p 
why E.uiort, Son, & Bovron. 
Oxford-st.—67, Berners-st., and 6, Wells-st., s., 
also premises in Castle-mews, area 3,700 ft., 
Ut. £0: 90S., E20. 1060.5 ¥-o 7EOr. 105. ov 00 
Kensal Green.—762, Harrow-rd , Big tes 9e8- 60/. . 
Ealing.—7, Grange-rd., u.t. 654 yts., g.re 16.5 
y.t. rood. 


eee eeeesereeee wee cece 


eee emer rere s sees seems seeeaee 


By Euuis & PALMER. 
East Grinstead” Sussex.—Windmill-la., a pilot of 
land, 1 a. or. 5p.) f. ... Gcaiew isle eereisiew’s ceieaiale 
By FRANKLIN, GALE, & Newron. 
Sotwell, Barks. —North Farm, 119 a. 2 r. 31 poy f., 
oo ae 
Wallingford, Berks.—The Severalls Estate, 251 a. 
2¥. 22 p- : 


o COP Oe re eee ewe re ees seareeedes eee 


y G. B. Hittiarp & Son. 
angry &c., hang — Bromford’s Farm, 
113 a. IF. 

The Little cal 3 7 15 Pof. 
Ramsden Crays, Essex.—Crays Hill, 
house = — pCa cc) AS ye 
H. Turner & Co. 

Burgess Hill, Sto —Franklands and 20 a., f. 

y WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
Shepherd's Bush. —— +» ig. rents 722., 





tt reehold 


SET ae ae ee eee a 
Blomfield-rd., two enauinebl peppercorn g. rents, 
MBs OF YES... scceaiaicnp es cincws tees ssieaseics ee 


By VENToM, Butt, & Coorer. 
City of A ony —4 and 5, Old Change, area 
1,530 ft., building lease for 80 yrs., let at per 
annum 
By ‘Norman & Son (at Stratford). 
West Ham.—4r to 77 (odd), Arthingworth-st., u.t. 
80 yrs., g.r. 662. 10s., e.r. 4697. 6s. 
June 30.—By Davip Burnetr & Co. 
Stoke Newington.—15,, Springdale-rd., u.t. 63% 
yrs., ger. 62. 4s. 6d., w.r. 762. 145.. 
y Depennam, TEwson, & Co. 
“eo ~Goodrich- rd., f.g.r. 182, ¥y reversions in 


See ee ee ee ee ease ee ee eeeeserseneesene 


jak ‘heel, u.t. “gah yrs., g.¥. 102., y.r. 702. 

Highbury.—97, Riversdale-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., gr. 

82. 8s., y.r. 360. 
By’ ISHER, STANHOPE, & Drake. 

Stoke Newington.—141, Evering-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., 

g.r. r0l., er. 65 

aye o St. Siealtndne., ut. 63 YES.) so se r. 62., 

Cole ZL cccccger cabercevess 

By Hampton & Sons. 
Anslow, Staffs. ” peeabsha enclosures, 52a. 0 r. 7p. 
By Hopson, Ricuarps, & Co. 
Dalston. — 39, Malveened. by: Mt.” 98" Gt. 
4/. 7s. 6d., q.r. 342. 
51, ayfield- 285 u.t. 34d yrs., gr. 52, qr. 322. 


wee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


g.r. 


eee eres eee eee ee ee 





300 
2,200 


650 
620 


10,170 


2,650 
1,895 


91324 
320 
250 


5°5 


170 


1,510 


3,600 


3.787 


5,490 


2,500 


385 
125 


335 
200 
155 
660 
320 


100 
55° 
725 


480 
550 


2 


1,195 


gto 


2.500 
1,250 


895 


1,360 
180 
460 

1,575 
430 
450 


5490 
700 


IIs 


450 


2,790 


355 
305 


By MANSELL & Rowe. 
Norwood.—22, 24, 26, and 30, High View- si 
u.t. 74 yrs., g.¥. 482. 48.) y-T. 1480. 
By Rawuins & Co. 

Wandsworth. — Galveston-rd., f.g. rents 62/., 
Feversion I 82 Yrs. 20900cee se sscccscocccese 
Oakhill-rd., f.g. rents 262., reversion in 82} yrs. 
Ealing.—Drayton-gdns., f. g. rents 272. 10s., rever- 
sion in 944 yrs. 
Fulham.—Lillie-rd., f.g. rents r9/. 1os., reversion 
BY DUE: secevasics sabens 
Brecon-rd., f.g.r’s 162. 16s., ‘reversion in 87 yrs. 


eee eee eee eesereeesesece 


sere meee ese resees 


Westbourne "Park. —Golborne- -gdns., f.g.r.’s 29/., 
FEVEMHON 1D OTE GIS. 5 cues. cc ace cectecccsess 
Harlesden. pea. Gate. rd., ‘f. g.r.’s 30/4 rever- 
BION BUR WEE: vectecles cass ca chswbewadess cess 
Plumstead, Kent.—Orchard-rd., f.g.r. 5 21d., re- 
version in 59% Yrs. de tae wesig tuys Riisie adiele pase 
Orissa-rd., f.g.r.’s 60/., reversion in 5rk yrs..... 


Crouch End. —Drylands-rd., f.g.r.’s 392, rever- 
SIUM CIE SE. a cicenceecesbstces 

Tottenham. —8rampton-rd., f.g.r. 5 x6, 16s., ‘re- 
version in 844 yrs.. 

a Benin hermione rd., f.g.r.’s 630, reversion 


Ilford, Yetex. —Khartoum-rd., f. Br. ’s sol 8s., re- 
version in 97 YES. oeveseeesece 
Grange-rd., f.g.r.’s 362. 2s. 6d., reversion in 999 
eee 
Walthamstow. —South-gt., "&e., “fy g. r. "aol , Tever- 
sion in 85 yr: sone 
aera Berks. —Ray™ Park-av., &c. ae f; g. rs ‘s 
1330. » Teversion in 61 yrsS....-e.ceeesee Sane mal 
Mar’ et-st., f.g.r. 20/., reversion in 59} yrs. ..., 
St. Mark’s-rd., f.g.r. 252, reversion in 60 yrs. .. 
By TucxetT & Son (at Chingford). 
Chingford.—Low-st., Dell’s Farm, 3 a. or. 6 p., f. 
Low-st., freehold cottage and2a.2r.7p. .... 


By vee, Pecram, & Co. (at Walham 
reen). 
Fulham,—108, Bonsart-rd., u.t. ont om eo Bets 62., 
W.r. 41, 125. oe 
Chelsea.—30, Upcerne-st., ut. 79 yrs., g. r. 62. “r6s., a 
w.Y. 50/. 14S. 
By Crarter, Harris, . Co. (at Mason’s Hall 


Tavern). 
Forest Hill.—Brockley "his, The St. Germain’s 
Tavern, u.t. 69 yrs., y.r. 1402, with goodwill 
By Orcitt, Marks, & LAWRENCE (at Mason’s 
all Tavern). 
Pimlico. —Tachbrook-st., The Enterprise, p.-h., 
y.r. 1052., with goodwill ; and 20, Charlwood: 
St., S.5 yer. 602. ; also i.g.r. 30/., u.t. 30 yrs., 


By J. STRAKER & Son (at Fahy! 4 
Llanvihangel Crucorney, &c., Mon.—The Berry 
and Pwill Mair Farms, also Upper Park Cot- 
tage, area t25 a. 2r. 37 p., f. (in one lot) . 
Crasswall, &c., Hereford. —The Middle Cwm 
Farm, 175 a 2r.15p., f.andc 
Llanvapley, &c., Mon.—The Middle Ton Farm, 
85 a. or. 6 P, fieieibiainsiclde olu\eiainie’e agignis o Sclow v's 
y MELLERSH’ s “(at Godalmin; 2). 
Godalining” Surrey.—Bushbridge-la., a freehold 
building estate; 16 8..3: 8s. IF Ps se.cciscicces'eces 
Crown ris seven freehold cottages .......... 
dpe | B. Battey & Co. 
Ilford, wey we lesley-rd., &c., the Ilford 
Sports Ground, 74 acres, f., p. ae 
Wards-la., part of the Aldborough Park Estate, 
ga.er "24 P, fy P. Salta meeneneles mae setsie 
By Broap, Wace. & Penny. 
sae si -—17 and 19 Beaumont-rd., f., y.r. 


Cee ere cores esereeeeesese 


Peer COCO TM meee ee BO ees sesseses 


54 cash 56, Dieppe- st., f., w.r. 572. 16s. 
és to 71 (odd), Dieppe-st., f., Wor. 1722. 12S. cove 
Sutton, Surrey.—xz and 2, Lind-villas, u.t. sak = * 
Pils 100: TOR FEO OOk Se crsceecs 
Wandsworth.—s to 8, Basnett-rd., ust. 62 yts., es ra r. 
2o/., w.r. 1312. 6s. . MalvaldelGaccss 
Brompton. —Richmond- rd. * ‘ig. r. 's 5 942. 10S., u.t. 63 
YTSey Fel e.47L LOS. vecccccers cececcvcccsccece 
Kramer-mews, i.g.r.’s 130/., ut. $3 yrs., g. r. 720, 
By H. Donatpson & Son. 

Fleet-st. an and 8, Gunpowder-alley, u.t. ab yrs. 2 

g.r. 302, w.r. 106. 12S. ssenees, 
By FAREBROTHER, E.tis, & Co. 
Covent Gcnien:--Seldew la., f.g.r. 342, reversion 
TE TOVIG. wens erecosates atesee 
Fulham.—Fulham-rd., f. gr. 327. .y reversion in 
SERGE. serenscs siseie: 6 

By Foster & CRANFIELD. 

Leicester-sq.— 21, Green-st., s., area 800 ft., f., 
y-r. 1600. 
Soho.—103, Wardour-st., s., e% ¥. FUSE docccess 
15, Rupert-st., s., f., y- r. 1507. 
Oxford-st.—38, Berwick-st., Soy Fup. Yoke BZMrae cove 
3 and 4, Soho-st., s., area z 650 : ae yr. 3500. 
Long-acre.—37, Neal-st., and 15, Neal’ — 
(shop and warehouse), f., y.r. 1152. ....0eee 
eee? eps s-rd., f.g. rents 60/, x y in 


eeeccece 


ere ee cccece 


see eeereeneeeees eee wosceeceee 


DYES: ciisc va cus epee coener scese aideipeatatae 


Aindoranei Sti, f.g. rents 20/., reversion in 39 yrs. 
Coulson-st., ke. -) Peppercorn g.r.’s, reversion in 
MOUS: csace encase ogineemenanons aelnarsiaseen 
By Cecit. Honpay. 

Tooting.—77 to 91 (odd), Selkirk-rd., u.t. 75 a 
Zl. 420., W.Te B4Qhe IBS. coccccce cocccccscccs 

By Frank Jotity & Co. 
Limehouse.—73, Rhodeswell-rd., s., u.t. 52 yYSe, 
g.r. 32, e.r. 362. 
By A. M. Newcomeg. 
Penge.—42, Beckenham-rd., u.t. 59} yrs g-I- 
10/., p. 


eee eeeseeree eee eeeeseeeeere 


By Notiey & Co. 
Basildon, Essex.—Enclosures of land with build- 
ings thereon, 29a. 1 r. 10 Puy f. «220 ee ceee cece 
y G. Pearce & Sons. 
Manor Park.- —Sheridan-rd., u.t. 94 yrs gr. 
4¢. 10S., e.r. 262. 
By WestMmorE & "Youne. 
o, Thicket-rd,, u.t. 214 yrs., g.r- 13h 


Anerley.— 


er. 
By Gro. Hone “(at Tewkesbury). 
ace i Glos.—Walton Hill Farm, 164 a. 


Walton Car ti, &c., Glos. “Walton Manor Estate, 
215 a. 217. 36 Py fe .cseceseceessenes 
Elmstone Reskelek, Glos. —Cox’ 3 Mead and The 


eceeoere 





Patch, 12a. 26. 7 pa, fi oo cccerevess 








£1,300 


1,580 
5 
670 


480 
400 


690 
743 


520 
1,508 


1,014 
396 
1,620 


1,180 


460 
31965 
755 
530 


500 
350 


295 


21,000 


31,000 


2,100 


1,610 


4,000 
1,250 
9,600 


59700 


1,010 
2,100 
485 
880 


830 
930 


2,000 
1,010 
5,460 
1,750 
4,075 
2,75° 
7500 
2,400 


51960 
1,050 
2,240 
1,500 
355 
300 


560 


205 


400 : 


3,500 
44306 
380 


Waltt 
7 

2an 
Stoke 


Home 
7 
(ack! 
5! 
Victor 
g. 
Bethn 
g. 
Strat 
; 

37 
. 16 
Stepn 
a 
Wood 
g. 
I 
®arns! 
6/ 
Hackr 


yt 
Totter 
6/ 


Chelse 
2c 
Peckh 


y: 
‘Balha 
re 
Hos 


ar 
South 
(0 
31 
haa 


'Pimlic 


.¥ 
Maide 
u. 

2 to 
£ 


igh 
hy 


Con 
groun 
mpro 
f, for 
posses 
rental 
ut. fe 
years. 
square 
av. for 
grove 
offices 






315300 
1,580 


670 


480 
400 


690 
743 


520 
1,508 


1,014 
396 
1,620 
1,180 
865 
460 
31965 
755 
53° 


500 
350 


2,100 
1,610 


2,690 


4,000 
1,250 
9,600 
59700 
1,010 
9t5 
2,100 
485 
880 
830 
930 


410 


1,010 


5,460 
1,750 
4,075 
2,75° 
7;§00 
2,400 


5,960 
1,050 
2,240 
1,500 
355 
300 
560 
205 


400 


3,500 
306 
380 
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July 2.—By G. Ernest CLARK. 
“Walthamstow.—T, Upper Walthamstow-rd., u.t. 


6 YiSeg Eolo Flog Fo SOl.cccccccccccscece ecascs GANG 
y id 24, Merton-rd., fie Pils GAA wc cacecwceues e 895 
By "LEAGE'S. 
Stoke Newington.—11, Dumont-rd., u.t. 7% yrs., 
get. 72. TOS, YT Ghee as duces dassetuncdaece 330 
Homerton. —— gaan Sip Ut. 75 YS, g.r. 
ql. 1OSey ols 4Ole seen ereveceeeceeerseseecers 335 
By € C&T. Moors. 
€ackney-—37) "Guan Anne-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 
5.5 Vols Ole ee eecsrncccccscescccce secevenccs 245 
v seinela Park. ~ 35% Old Ford- * +) Ut. sek yrs.y 
g.t. 4ley ols 2 suewee' owes 320 
Bethnal Green. —110, ” Green-st., 2 "S., “at. “6h 36 ; 
g.t. 50. 38+) Yet 451. « 210 
net y — to 52 (even), Keogh- rd., . % w. r. “as 
J, 1DScccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccscecss ce 
one 47 (odd), Louise-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 
162, 1OSe, WeEs 14500 T2S. cocccccccccccccccess 930 
Stepney: inex Wellesley-st., u.t. 20 yrs., g.r. 
3l. OSs Y-Te 262... Viccesadnaneee ee 145 
By H. Musketr & Co. 
Wood Green. 68, Palmerston-rd., u.t. 94 yrs., 
g.t. 82, 8s., yr. AMEE dotaeccciguccecesncecace 400 
By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
@arnsbury.—8s, Roman-rd,, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 
6d, 1OSey WeFe 362, BS.ccccccccvccccccccccccecs 305 
Hackney.—17, > and 41, Orchard-pl., u.t. 35 
yiS.y Bole 154 WoT. DAE SOS, 646 cccvactewencace 450 
Totenham. —87, Grove Park-rd., u.t. 79 YFSe9 BT. 
6Lig Wels BEL. 4Ss ca cecccccccecccecereue eeceee 150 
By Tecinaet & Sons. 
Chelsea.—269, King’s-rd., s., u.t. 68 yrs., gr. 
20h, Ye¥o T2OL,. cece recccnccccverecesccscens 1,750 
Peckham. P* sa 40, 42, and 44, Commercial-rd., f., 
Jot 1281 ce cerececcececsececceccstecreeer ee 1,790 
Balham.—U pper Tooting *Pk., f.g.r.’s 472. van iy 
reversion in 96 YISe sseceeseescecerererssers 1,215 
Hosack-rd., f.g.r.’s 507. ros., reversions in 97 
4 YISe ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccsece 1,275 
ingen. sh, 20,‘ and 22, St. Thomas’-st. 
i u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. "740. 12s, 2d., y.r. 
ES SE ee er ener ere erece 3,955 
Sedan: —10, Parkstone-rd., u.t. 61} yrs., g.r- 
gL. 5Sey Wels 4UL. 12S.eaceee meseccceceeccccecs 240 
29, Hill- fetes with yard, saw ‘mills, &c., in rear, 
u.t. 28} yrs., BS. Bhig OF a RB oc coicceseusee goo 
Poplar.—1 to 5, ’Norfolk-st., u.t. 464 yrs. yg. r. 22/., 
W.8s 145bo EBB cccccccccccccccccccccccescece 525 
une 3.—By F. Dov & Co. 
Stoke Newington.—166 and 168, High-st., s., u.t. 
4TE YtSey Bole 4OL., Yolo 3252, wecesececere 4,000 
36, Green-lanes, u.t. 57 yrs., Zr. 54, y.r. 382. . 380 
Twickenham.—7, Sandycombe-rd., u.t. 77 yrs.» 
is SE Ae 40... aassedede ae 345 
GoutpsmitH, Son, & Co. 
‘Chelsea. ik Oakley-st., u.t. 394 yrs., * 82., ‘ 
aslnvasardxoacseraclucde te 00 
vil = eo" Gioucester-st. +) Ut. 28 yrs. s “g. r. 92.5 
Aadudvevapedenteateededadcedda cade 570 
stida, ‘Vale. —36, 37, 38, 30, and 42, Elgin-ter., 
t. S84 YrS.5 ZF. JO, YrKe- 225k. ccccccccccce 2,025 
2 he 16 out 4 Elgin-mews South, u.t. 564 yrs., 
Zr. 420.5 a BOREL, .cocccccccccesccccoccnce » 2335 
T. Hissarp & Sons. 
‘igh Barnet, ge oe Green, a freehold 
house, with ground and stabling, p. ........ 3,030 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
——— ound-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 

f, for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; Pp» for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. "for yearly rental ; 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. yo lane; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent 5 : 
av, for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for : os = 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-ho ert oO. fe 
offices 3 s. for shops. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
D sac d and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact whi 

ould be remembered by those who make use of this 
‘information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Zs. d. ‘ 
‘Hard Stocks .... x 15 © per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
‘Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles........ 212 0 ry} ” ” 
Facing Stock soce, 93,32..0 ” ” ” 
TOES xs cbdeae) Oe, &.,O 
@lettons ...cccus 2.7.6 et at railway depot 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 1° ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 © ” ry ry) 
Best tice —— 
Ruabon Facing ° oO 
— o- Pressed . r ° ” 
ordshire .. 4 5 0 
‘Do, Bullnose .... 412 0 “i xe . 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks . cose 4 8 o ” te 
Gtazep Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Ststchert,- dove 3S. .0.:8 ee ” ry) 
i ee) ae ee . 
Quoins, Builaose sg - 2 
an ats...... 17 0 0 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 Fe a - 
Double Headers.. 16 0 © ” ry) ‘9 
ne Side one two 
OS a hinc son 
Two Sides and peedien sa “ 
ars es Ng ° Oo tY Ty fy 
quints........ 20 0 90 "0 rT) oo 
Best Dipped Salt . 
— —— 
ers eaders 
— Bullnose, spe - a: " 
and Flats...... 14 0 0 
— — = oo . ve a 
One ine 4400 oe ° o 
MONS ss cs es sao 15 co Oo .y ) ty ‘ 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &c. 


Two Sides and £s. d. 
one End ...... I5 0 Oper 1,000 at railway depot. 
Cosnentenn, 
SE 1400 
Second uality i ¥ " 


Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed sat 2eo0 89 


s. d. 
6 9 ” vard, delivered, 


less than best, 


Thames and Pit Sand .....00 
yo ° 

Best Portland Cement ........ 30 © per ‘ton, delivered, 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 20 6 

Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive ‘of the ordinary 

charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime ..-.....-. ros 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


s. d. 

I ir per ft. cube, deld rly. depét. 
TT ” 

a itl 

9 itd 

ss o) 

iT} 89 

ih} it) 

ih) ih] 


Ancaster in blocks .... 
Bat 99 mae 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 
Beer in blocks .... 
Grinshill 

Brown Portland in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 
Red Corsekill _,, 2 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 a ae 
Red Mansfield ,, 24 a ee 


York SToNE—Robin _ Quality. 


i | 


out ROAaWN 


Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. 
6in.sawn two sides land- 

~—- to i (under ‘ 

PR t. super.) ......-. 2 3 per foot super, 

6 in. Rubbed two sides ° 


Ditto, Ditto ........ 2 6 a ‘a 
3 in. Sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes).. 0 11} 4, “ 
2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 

side bs (random 

sizes) ...... o 7 ne a 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ‘ditto o 6 we pe 

Best Harp Yorr— 


Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube 1 
6 in. sawn two sides, 

a P . 

4oift.s soccccesee 2 per ft. super, PY] 
6 in. Rabbed two sides 

Ditto ..cccccccessee = Py 9 
3 in. sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) 1 2 "” pa 
2 in. self-faced — 

MEME 6: cocccoaccassce 


5 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) i in wins 2 3, per ft. cube. 


1, 6in. sawn both deld. rly. depét, 
‘2 * sides landings 2 7 ofa 
deld. rly. depét 
rt] rT) x9 3in. dao. Xr 2k os ” 
SLATES. 
in. in 48d 
naae Sheed aie Beiiiiniince st 2 6 per 1000 or 1200 at ry.dep. 
ZOXIZ 55 43 ” «+1317 6 ” ” 
20 X 10 best seconds 1215 0 aa ps 
2OXI2 45 ” » 31090 te ” 
16X 8 best ” 70°00 ” "” 
20X10 ae blue Portma- 
aie S10 se 26 
16x8 bevt blue Portmadoc 6 50 26 te 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green....15 2 6 - te 
20X12 ” om 17 26 0 ‘9 
18X10 89 99 1210 0 89 ° 
16x 8 ” ” io 5 9 ” 
20X10 permanent green Ir 0 0 ” ” 
18X10 ” ” 950 ” ” 
16X 8 " 610 0 10 ‘9 
TILES. 
s. d. 


Best plain red roofing eae 


© per 1,000, at rly. depét. 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 


7 per doz. ” ” 
© per 1,000 ” ” 
oe ” 9" " 
Hip and valley tiles.... se ° per doz. 9 a9 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 é vs 
Do. ornamental Do. ....60 0 + ” as 
Hip tiles ....00.cnccece 4 © per doz, * 1” 
Valley tiles......-0s00. 3 0 9 is ee 





Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshue Do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1,000 #4 te 
Do, Ornamental Do. ......54 6 ” e pe 
Hip tiles ...,..ccccccce 4 IX per dos. rf * 
Valle tiles aavarere gideadns a - es 83 

Best ‘‘ Rosemary” brand 
plain tiles .........00648 © per 1,000 a Pp 
~ Ceeenental (De cece OF ts ~ be 
SU i cdraandesecann 4 © per doz. pa pw 
A WOME nicndaccade DS. © és ee 89 

WOOD. 


At per standard. 
ed £ wd, 
Deals: best 3in. by rz in. and 4 in. 


by gin. pe Sa eaape wee 38 20 GO. 2610 © 
Deals ; best 3 by 9....++-+—--++20e 1410 0 I§10 0 
Battens : best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8in, 
3in. by 7in. and 8in...... - I§%0 O 1210 0 
Battens ; best 2} by6and3by6.. o10 o  lessthan 


7in. and 8in. 


Deals: seconds’.....c..necsesseee I O Olessthanbest 











PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


Third — deals, 3 in. by 12 in. 





6-in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7-in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 








Battens: seconds ....ccsccccoccce ODIO O yy 59, 99 
2in. by 4 in. and 2 in, by 6 in. ee 2 eo 910 0 
2in. by 44in. and 2in. by sin. .. Io 0 gio o 

Foreign Sawn a 
rin. and r}in. by 7in. .....ee200 O10 Oo more than 

— 

Bin. caccevncsoccoscsmccmccne £ 0 @ 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig At per load of ot 
or Memel(average specification 410 0 5§ 0 Oo 
SAGE ccacecenee eeedecccesen § § @ 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10in.).... 312 6 41% 6 
Small timber (6 in. to 8in.)..... we = 6.6 3.10 0 
Swedish balks ........0. 215 0 300 
Pitch-pine tinfber (30 ft. average)... @ §-¢ 315 0 


(See also page 57. 


WAG GONG ac cn eacanauacacadans 1310 o r610 0 

Basees, 2}in.and3in.by7in. rr 10 0 1210 0 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

by 1 MBs. cncacacccncaccccceee 21 0 Oo 2210 0 

Do. 3 in. byg in... ece 18 OC GO 131910 OC 
RR So cc cctacececcccsecat 1310 0 1900 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. “by 

BE Miieacee sccceesac eeaaeee -“ Moe wee 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. .....cecccccee 1410 0 16 0 O 
COMMUN da vaacsedccexecadsdeas Ir 0 Oo 210 9 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
1rin nae a6 ce seesuesecceese * 1310 0 1490090 
Do. 3 in. by gin. .......00008 13°00 1400 
MON Vacutedauedidddaccadéa io 0 0 100 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by rin, 14 10 0 1§ 10 0 
a » 3 in. bygin. 1310 0 1410 0 
MNS 5 ed caccccacaccadeccuas °o 200 
Second white deals 3 in. by rrin. o ™m1I0 0 
” ” ” in. o 1310 0 
attens ° ro010 3o 
Pitch-pine: Yn pe ii o Wao 
Under 2 in. thick extra e** 2 66 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes... 33 o o upwards. 
Oddments ........ shadesees © 200 40 8@ 
Seconds, regular sizes .......00. 2410 0 2610 0 
Yeliow Pine Oddments ......... 20 00 2200 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 36 0 46 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube ....... er he a Ce 
| ee ene ae os 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ‘ft. cube.. 0 gs @ o's 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
MN cdaaeeaaccdeancceduavaaa oo 7 oo 8 
Zin. do. do. oo 6h + = 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, Tabas- 
co, per ft. sup.asinch ..... eoog Oo or 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

DM ncenadcesadseaastatves sa o:r6 ene 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

BEM a sctdcacadeceavecasaa @ ecm -0@ 26 
ROMS BOBIONE << cess cecaseas ~- 1700 200 
American Whitewood Planks— 

i eee » @x6@ iw ie 
ed Flooring— Per square. 
r in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Weve ducina cn cccadesecacs 013 6 or7 6 
rin. “by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Wsddekdsvadacddconds om 0 08 @ 
12 in. ie 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Matched... ....sccccecerecces 01600 62tlut «6 
rin, by 7 in. white, planed and 
Saabedandencdnduajdsamee or 6 013 6 
rin. re 7 in. white, planed and 
matched ....cseecccecscceees o12 0 Oo O 
rz in. ie 7 in. white, planed and 
bi _ soya er eee waar ceeuee ~ om 6 0 16 6 
in. by 7 in hy low mat an 
vended V-jointed boards ort o o13 6 
rin. by 7 in. i do do o14 0 o8 o 
Zin. by7in. white do. do o10 0 or 6 
tin. by 7in. do. do. dao, om 6 o13 6 


WwoobD. 
Torngers’ Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: First yellow deals, £ s. d. £ Ss di 
3 in. by BE Moca dececacccecese 23 00 2400 
1 WE Gt cacecssecs 21 0 Oo 2210 0 
attens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 170 o 3100 
Second yellow deals, 3 i in. byrrin. 1810 0 20 0 © 
3in.by gin. 1710 0 19 O O- 

Battens, atin. and 3in.by7in. 1310 0 1410 0 


In London, or delivered. 

way Vans, per ton. 

: s. d. s. d. 

Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 5 0 7 § @ 

Compound Girders - es 6; ¢-5.-¢ 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

NATY SCcriONS .2...eseaeee sococe Sap 817 6 
WE ON co ta cass ancacnessese 850 815 9 
Cast [ron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5s 6 

METALS. Per ton, in London. 
lron— 4s £4 ' sé. 

Comes Bett.cccccmsinumumes 9m €  F'e.8 

Staffordshire Crown Bars, g 

merchant quality ............ 8 0 0 8100 

Staffordshire ‘“* Marked Bars"... 10 10 © 22 

Mild Steel Bars ..-. eeowen -8 25. :@'). Og Se 

Hoop Iron, basis price. ow 9COoe '9 § ® 

galvanised......... 16 0 Oo eta 'h 
"( And Pena according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet [ron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes t0 20g. mwusee 9I5 0 = = @ 
” ”» ponte $4 eoccccees LOIS O s 2 s 
0096 g. ccccccse 13 § O 7“ 28 « 
Sheet a » Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
uality— 
Oe sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
9 f.. 0D £0 Qeecccccvecccese’ z%35 @ «© « s 
es 1» «22g. and 24 g. 339 'O@ se: @ a 
BGBRcccccccece 1% GF O@ © @ @ 
Sheet ‘fron, Gdveaiauls ‘flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordiuary sizes to 20 g........- 16 00 © «= «@ 
+ pe 22g. and24g. 1610 0 «+= «= « 
— sauceadawe 38 .@-.@ 50 ve 
Galvanised Corrugat Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8ft.20g. 1215 O0 «© «= « 
” ” 1 tye a 350 * + « 
Waeeus 40°00 8s ° 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3% by 20 g. 
thicker .. rr15 0 «© « * 
PP 1» 22g,anda4g. 1215 0 «© «‘s 
, a EB wccets 4G @ . . : . 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. w..+-s.+ 00 9 5 915 0 
= (Under 3 in. usual trade mE 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
447 °Ss' 2. 

Leap—Sheet, English,3tbs.&up. 14 5 0 + = = 

Pipe in coils ........ “esaeesee Sean © * 28 @ 

Sotl pipe .cccccecce Se a ae ee ee 

COMES TEE csianstanuan BS 6¢ 6 4. * 
Zinc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne .......+.+. ton ps 5 : * a 

jlesian C008 eeeeesereresesesce e bd 
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COMPETITIONS, 


(For som: Contrasts, &:., still open, but not insluied in this List, see previous issues.) 


CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

















Nature of Work. 





Machinery for Lifting Bats v.ccccseccecconseecesseeceesceevees 





COMPETITIONS. | 

| 

l 

| By whom Advertised. Premiums. ae | 

| | 
| Austrian Government .............004+- 100,000 Kronen, 75,000 Kronen, and SOOO HirONeM cicccscesisvess ccscs Mar.3,1 9 








CONTRACTS. 








— 


| 








Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. 











Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 








| 
| 
Vorks, Agee igg, near Wakefleld ................--| Sandell Magna U.D.C. . 
pot g Aa Park-riad, &C........0c0:eseceeee RRP TA EEOC Watford R. eee 
Sewerage Works ... oe niseeeseeeenecsseeseensenes | Aberdeen Town Council . 
Sewers, «&c¢. _ Coplaud- ‘road, Govan, °° iatanetletind ee ‘The Committee .... 
House, Chureh-street. Egremont ... waesa sve suesoonvesss|) MIs Gar D. Young..... 
Additions to Oil Cloth Works, Sowe rby B ridge as oe Messrs. Sykes & Son .. 
Additions to Public Buildings... vabesnubee hee Brownhills U.D.C., . 
Boundary Walls at Ce metery. Dow i: ais. vesabevasicghennonbons Merthyr Tydfil U. DC... 
Re-erection of the Melbourne Mills, Morley, Yorks 


















































Sewers, Victoria-avenue, Blackley.. 
*Re building Plough Br idges, By fleet . 


Manchester nn 


Sbvseccsessecescen| WEIMOION Us D.C... 
*Reconstruction of Sewers iencaebe sab uans dan aahieabeesnsinsseenceuks 
*Tudor-street, Paving with Australian Hardwood pbeaskaay 
*Excavating and Levelling, Fairlawn New Cross-road.. 
*New Sorting Office, Tooting ie 

*Painting & Ke pairing Latrine Blocks, ‘Nor wood Schools 
*Buildings for Electric Lighting Works ...... 
Additions to Police Station, Grays .......... 
*Enlargement of Post Office at Barrow.. 
*New Post Office at Merthyr Tydvil . sibsecenocstask 
*New Coast Guard Station, near Faversham ebnabeonboeneas 
Sewers, &c¢... pisesesb pansbsce 
*Sewering and "Making- up Roads... 

*Painting and other Works at Asylum, Hendon... ie 
*New Wards at West Hill Workhouse ....... 
*SchoolBldngs, &c., Elwick-rd., Eamont & BelmontGdns, 
*Supply of Two Ten-tons Steam Road Rollers eesceeseees 
*Children’s Homes at Chipping Ongar ................. ies: 
*Making-up an- Paving *hiddingtone-sireet siseheas 
Station Buildings Shrewsbury  ....ccccccccccccsssessssseesesces 
Two Houses, Blackburn-lane, Bar nsley 

Road Works, Tottenham. N. ...... 

Works at Manor House, Breighton, nr. "Howden, Yorks 
Additions to All Saints’ Church, a ee 
Theatre, High-street, Kirkcaldy... 

Additions to Asy lum, Garlands, near ‘Car’ isle” 
Hotel, Doncaster-road, Mexborough... 
Cast-iren Pipes... 


London County Council sateen 
Commissioners of H.M. Wor ks, é 
Lambeth Guardians ..,....... 
Heston anc Isleworth U, D. C.. 
Essex County Council ........... : 
H.M. Works ... 3 


0. 
The Admiralty ... 
Woodhall 43 (Lines) U. ‘D. Cc. 
Hornsey U.D. babeaks 
C. L. Sick Asylum Distr ict 
Dartford DMO covecscssscsccossoseces 
West Hartlepool School nee 
Essex County Council ,,....... 
Hackney Union ... 
Fulham Borough Council... 











OOereeveceee 








"| The Committee pee 
Messrs. Whitworth & Cover eee 
PONTE AI IIO Ss sssisosaccacrccnssvecsese 


B08 OO OR POE OOS SEE See eee eee eeeees SOR ee eereeseens 











+050 MIMO Shs LAS, ss eccpnvncseantcuesiscanee 


Corporation of London... cosas swat 





.| Chief Surveyor, County Offices, Chelmsford 


“| W. Dyack, Civil Engineer, 414, Union-street, “Aberdeen . 





Executors of the late Mr. § ‘Stockwell| 





Offices. Levenshulme ........4 - sseseeeeeeetsesceesaeeeeser enn eeeees Manchester preninionniegeaee | J. Gibbons, Architect, 25, Cross-street, Manchester i ay 
Rebuilding Chureh, Newchurch, near Warrington .. soeeee | Travers & Ramsden, Architects, 44, Chureh- street, Leigh, Lanes ase 
Two Blocks of Houses, Devon-strect, Halifax cece} ane een eens Lister Coates. Architect, Bank Chambers. Halifax’ ....c.cssssess sees 
*Sewers, Kensal Green.......ssereee “ Willesden District Council . --| Council’s Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. ....cccsccesscecsecenseneeeees 
*Boundary Wall, Neasden . . | do. 

Queen Victoria Memorial, Vie: DAG, WOCNUATC....6) nnn tee nen ” | Woodhouse & Co., Architects, 100, King-street, Manchester............ 
Two Cottages, Trelewis. a seneeeaee essences seveenen: tesenenenees | W. Dowdeswell, Architect, John-street, Treharris ....e..s.seessssseeseee 
Footbridges, near Enfield Lock... svveccennneessseveeees| Knfeld U.D.C. “ -+| R. Collins, Survey or, Council Offices, Enfield.. sususcseasenvsuanesscine 
Asphalting WOPKS ....cccccccccscccecccccecccsocccccseceosoecees e+| Blackpool Corporation .. seeee| J. S. Brodie, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool bel ke > ee patent 
Cast-iron Pipes (9,672 CONS) ... ccccoscoscscceccccescceccccseceeees] DUbIIN Corporation ae sanispueeeeerasnca | Spencer Harty, Engineer, City Hall, Dublin Be xa a Boeke 
Additions to Electricity Station... wees! Reigate Town Council .., ..| F. T. Clayton, Civil Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Reigate. Pcvessteee 
Asphalting Footways (12 months). eT ye ne Blackpool Corporation .... -| J. S. Brodie. Bor ough Engineer, Town Hall. Blackpool .......s000.00.0. 
Paving Works, Hand-place «sc. see Walsall Corporation ........ Borough Surveyor, Bridge-street, Walsall .........c0..ce08 scuteceunea crcee 
Fighteen Labourers Cott iges, I. urzan.. Moira (Treland) R.D.C. .......000+++! W. W. Larmor, Civil Engineer, Banbridge .. heneusests 
Hotel, Porthe awl, Walle ccccccccccccccvccecceccecceccscoessosoeee: BIR as WRURIMRNIED cs sccowarccnstsnanconsavase “4 Cook & Edwards, Architects, Masonic Buildings, Bridgend .. ies 
Foundry, Bridge-street. Batley . Messrs. J. Bagshaw & Sons, Ltd. ...| H, B. Buckley, Architect, 85, Commercial-street, Batley .........0.00 
Brewery Offices, Cefn Coed, Wales me «| Pontycapel seine GOs. ccascossis <nessl nae Pearce, Architect, Cefn Coed . aasevecies 
Two Houses, smith House-lane, Lightcliffe, Yorks...... eoeeesoeees | Sharpe & Waller, Architects, 32, Bradford- ‘road, Brighouse . asene 
Villas, Heaton, YOrKS ...scsecseesceneesreeeenee papihnessbessaxeass socceeceeene | Adkin & Hill. Architects, Bradford . edavacsaesedsess Soest 
Lodge, Bickham, near Exeter . seen cece eeeenes seeeecenees _ KE. H. Harbottle & Son, Architects, Bxeterac.ccsssssssseee eceeeee sescoecsace F 
Isolation Hospital, near Stoke- -upon- TTA tee. essnoeee Cheadle R.D.C. tessesseeeeee) FLT. Inskip, Surveyor, Brookhouse. >< geneeanatuetaann nen 
Four Houses, Whitcliffe, Cleckheaton . sseeeeeees . saeeeeeeees | R. Castle & Son. Architects, Cleckheaton... sdsdanbsaaesautssctesectetes 
Church, Walton-le-Dale, near Preston, Lanes sromnie The Building Committee ............... | The Vicar, the Vicarage, Walton-le-Dale.. bres a com 
Additions to Police Station, Seabrook .. Kent County Councll.............0eceee| EF. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, 86, Week-street, Maidstene . ee 
Additions to Workhouse, PlcCK-r0ad  .....cccccceseesrnsereee if UT | H. E. Lavender, Architect, Bridge- street, W: alsall ea 
School, AIDION-POAG  .....s-seseeresseseeseeeseeses cesses sosensens ees Edinburgh School Board ... ys vn —. Carfrae, Esq., Architect, 3, Queen-street, Edinburgh 

Street Works, Hardy and other Streets ..,...ccseeeeeeee Ramsbottom (Lanes) U. D.C. vs] T. H. Bell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ramsbottom ...... 

Lodge at Sanatorium, C MUTRUONL. snisepneshsrpenveesnsaveanvsens ..| Cardiff Corporation Sbawasseererseesensr | Ww. Harpur, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff.....css..< 

Two Cottages, Sherford Farm, Brixton, Devon .........) Sir F. G. A. F. E. Drake. | Pitts & Sons, Architects, Barnstaple... 












.., Director of Works Department, Admiralty, W.C. 





rc J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, 8.W. 


.| Council’s Engineer, 99, Southwood-lane, Highgate, NO 
.| W. Lockwood, Architect, 36, Gerrard-street, Soho, W.. 
ocee] G. H. Tait, Longfield- -street, Dartford . 


; re % h Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, 8.W.. 
L. & N. W. and G. W. Railway Co.'s * 


—<—— | 
| 


Tenders to 
be rade 








| F. Massie, Surveyor, Tetley House, Wakefield ......ssscccssssersseceeees 
| H, M. Turner, Watford-place, Watford ...... 





. F. Harvey, Engineer, Town Hall, Merthyr 
iene & Birds, Architects, Queen- -street, Morley ....... 


see ce cesses eeeceeees 











J. Deas, Civil Engineer. 53, Bothwell-street, Glasgow......... uebilusceses 
Jas. Cowan, Surveyor, Egremont soe seeteserereneees 
Jackson & Fox, Architects, 7, Rawson- street, “Halifax... 

bt B. Shancellor, Architect, Public Buildings, Brownhills Saipccdeeie: 


July 13 


en 
“fg July 14 




































*Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works ...... wes | Keone Go R.D.C.seseeeeees | A. Williams & Son, Civil Engineers, 14, V ‘ictoria-street, S.W. ......... 
*Petty Sessional Hall, Recons’tion Heating Apr: us &e| Kent County Council ..........0..../ County Surveyor, 86, Week-street, Maidstone Neeusee 
Church, Birehgrove, Whitchurch, near Cardiff. ” seeeeeseens ' E. Seward, Architect, Cardiff......+ sc... AhesebroucenseckCvonsiesvaedetec<ecen 
Works at Parish Church, Hunmanby divisisss hae teens seeceesenees | C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, “¢ ae Baasstavvesss 

Rebuilding Church, St. Cyrus, N.B. samabensiens svssostooees | James Lyall, Roadside, St. Cyrus, N.B... 

Builder's Work, Dundee ‘Terrace.. is wo | Edinburgh oorporation beseweveansieatens | R. Morham, City Architect, Edinburgh... 

Sewers. «&c., (43 MITES)..00.20008 er eceveeee Opec cceccecccccsscccceces Oldbury WG... scccccsocccccecceres| of, Ty Eayrs, Civil Engineer, 39, Corporation-street, Birmingham... 
Abattoir at Market, Brook-street Preston Corporation... --| Borough Surveyor, Town Hali, Preston... sausecnesesenasaseeoucecese 
Chapel, Gilstead, BiIngley......--seersererrerrees The Wesleyans ......... --| W. R. Nunns, Architect, Market-street, Bingley. ae ee ea 
Sewerage WOrks.....0-ceeeeeeeecers Kendal Corporation... a R. H. Clucas, Civil Engineer. Town Hall, Kendal... eacsBacsansbeeee 
Paving Works, Trelfall- street. eeeeeeeene Preston C orporation... a] Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston... Wen cabasucicd dia Uecwabttoie ics 
Schools.. seeccverosccsccecoossvcsccceeee! Larbert (N.B.) Par! ish School ol Board A. & W. Black, Architects, Falkirk ......... 

Granite Road “Metal. ‘(900 tons)... ssseeeseesecseeerereenere | Stamford Town Council ..,......../ T. W. A. Hay ward, Civil Engineer, 8, St. Mary's: street, ‘Stamford... 
Sewerage Works, Oadby, Yor Ks.. oreencesecnsvecsssevesena|| BLED IR-UDC, sevesveeseseccssccssese Draper & Walters, "Surveyors, Friar- sioeiciotes MNCIRCSUCEcascasessssatnssegee 
Additions to Se hools, Ashbur ton...... grand bessnsobbaieesaxerst BO SIOVCRROLS: ssscsivssesosescercoonnare sae R. E. Tucker, Ashburton..........+0. sists paesieess 
Twenty Houses, Aberbe@eg.......sereseeeeees Building Club., -| P. V. Jones, Architect, Hengoed... eee eeisasbaseeveiseess aetacdesecertvcaesson 
Works at Chapel, Broadhempston.. eT The Wesleyans... scescoeseeescocccoces | —. Johns, Esq., Woodbine Villa, Broadhempston ae sancusuehesvarsoceeces 
Destructor ns at Sewage Works.. Eccles (Lanes) Corporation. G. W. Willis, Engineer, Peel-green- road, rr rennenertetet 
Slaughter House. Sapa Gbaxvs stain , Lancaster Corporation... sreeeeeeeee] Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lancaster.. del ce ee ates 
Engine House ..... treseerseeeeeee:| Witham (Essex) U.D.C.....4.....+0000 FB. Courtney, Architect, 25, Victoria-street, ‘Siw... se acesGuesvaseneewcvecd 
Halt at Wor kmen's “Institate, Ton, Pentre. pausbhwesibbbhees Building Committee ..............+00.06| J. Rees, Architect, Pentre... 

Bridge Works ..... eseeresessessssnsenes | LORGVPRIGG UsbOreesce cocccccccescccees| P. R. A. Willoughby, Civil Engineer, Architect, Pontypridd sauene 
Laying U nderground Telephone Pipes” dues Manchester Corporation .......00...... City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester .............0.008. pest saececase 
Additions to Lodge at Cemetery  ........sce008 bab shaken vesie Bebington (Cheshire) U.D.C. -| W. Griffiths, Architect, 5, Hamilton-square, Birkenhead... ee E 
Water Supply WoOrks......ccccccessseseeeeeeseseees fee Knaresborough R.D.C. ......... R. Annakin, Engineer, 11, Dragon- Terrace, seinen eeeavdereee 
Sewage 'anks, &c. Sandy Vale. saebbiee Stalybridge Town Council seseeeeeee) EY Schofield, Town Hall, Stalybridg Cs EERE 
Road Works. Clydach Vale ...... sone cbobhonecsacnsnsades| MAMEEEEAI OOMIBIIOS, Tit ..ciccccccsceces | L. W. Llewellyn, Cambrian Collieries, Clydach Yale... 2 RRC 
Forty-eight Cottages, Clydach Vale ..........00.. sesessees os r do, do. 

MORI ANID 5 5 ska sshp'snnauu onvonszaneabiooktebh piebeiieeccexacunts Goole (Yorks) U.D.C.........0008 .| C. O. Baines, Civil Engineer, Council OM Cbs) Goole: sévicescccscsvieecce 
Limestone Road Metal (1,000 toms) .......cccccceescssescee ees Risca (Mon) U.D.C. o......seseseseeeeee] Jo Williams, ‘Surveyor, Council Offices, Risca ........... 

House, Grassington (YOrKs) ....0...ssosscccsscsecccccescncceses seseseseeces Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 7, ytietenti Bradford. See 
Sewerage Works, Alvechurch........... Bromsgrove R.D.C. ..... sigkubusceuegueed W. Fiddian, Surveyor, Stourbridge aupipeesuvedaraeicaaseasacce 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester... 

Council’s Surveyor, Spinney Hill, Addlestone, Surrey... : 
w, Public Offices, Wembley . aa 

Engineers’ Office, Public Health Department, Guildhall, EC. 


Architect’s Department (Highways) 13, Charing Cross-road, W.C. . 
Guardians’ Offices, Brook-street, yentetientiien road, ee Tn on 
Town Hall, Hounslow... 

F, Whitmore, Architect, ‘Chelmsford... Ae 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s _ Westminster, 3: W... 


POOR ree reeeeeees 


sence POOR ee eres seerensoeses 





E. Bolton, Surveyor, Woodhall Spa, Lincs .. 


School Board Offices, Park-road, West Hartlepool .. oes se bedeewsbecces o 


W. A. Finch, Architect, 76, Finsbury-pavement, E.C 


eeeeeeee 


lter, Paddington Station asbavi 












aaa Clarke, 107, Doncaster-road, Barnsley — nO 
if Grover & Son, Ltd., Paxton-road, Tottenham. er 
2. a. Ullathorne, Architect, 2 ae 
J. Fleming, Market-place, Cockermouth... 
Swanston & Williamson, Architects, Kirkcaldy... 

G. Dale Oliver, Architect, Carlisle .......... 

G. White, Civil Engineer, Market-street, sissies 
J.G. Hawkins, Gas Engineer, Spalding. 


OO eee eee reeseeresece 


OO OOR eee eee ren scereeses 


eeecesenee 
See eeee eres ewe seeces 


POP OO OOO eO OREO eee see res ees eessestreeer!. 





do. 








[See also next page. 
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THE BUILDER. 











PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 


Application 


Salary. to be in 











MGNGrECOE WUORMG ccnsicsecccceeetcccenccvccoeencsoan 


| 
| 





County of London .......0 cccesseseeeee 


' 


|] Sd. Sa, per WEEK ...ccscsceccccsenses 


ma July 20 











Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Competitions, — 





Coutracts, iv. 


vi. viii. x. & xxii. Public Appointments, xvi. 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London, 
4s. d. Bs. 
CopPpER— 
‘Strong Sheet .......-.. perlb, o 0 — ee 
Thin ..cseccccececeeese ons © O11 ean te 
Copper nails ....0ceeeee 99 O48 <<)“ « 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet....ccceseee 9 © oro «= = = 
Thin Pi seeeeeeeeees ony © or = <= 16 
Tin—English Ingots ...... 4; os s ee 
So.pER—Plumbers’ ...... 55 og. @ «=< « 
Tinmen’S ..essseeseeeee 55 oo 8 . 2 - 
Blowpipe cccccccccccece 43 on g ee 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 












45 02. thirds oo eeccecescccsccccsecs “tt per ft. delivered. 
gy fourthS....-.secccececcceeece TG. 99 ca 
GUO WUUES voce satcccceccacccquce See “os eo 
jg) MOUIEDE. « cacccsccconswes acca tie ag a 
6 0f, thirds oc ccccccccccccccccccs Ge 45 * 
ny fourths.....eeesececesccecces 340 45 " 
3202, thirds ...ccccccccece ieeeaeee! Site ae ‘s 
is HOUMUR Ss vie coca caneaws see sees Sg 2 ‘9 
Ruted sheet, 15 0z. ..... ae Sikes ma pe 
x SP Of ss ccceds cccnue 4 ss 0 
4 Hartley's Rolled Plate .......... 18d. , = 
w oo ” 99 ce ccccccce BOs 29 ” 
4 os fe aa? “aalameeswost Same (c6n pa 
OILS, &c. &s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 0 
4 »» in drums.......... 9 o 2 4 
Boiled ,, 1, in pipes or barrels.. pre os 3 
ies <0), MUNUOINE cccancae a ee o2 7 
Turpentine, in barrels ...........006 pe 0 3 6 
mn MEQUUING ccrasacccvcece + eo 3 8 
Genuine Ground English White Lead _per ton 20 10 0 
OU EN, DIEC wiv ccccucacevesetecdesia ” 90 0 O 
Bect Linseed Oil Putty.............. percwt. o 8 0 
Stockholm Tar...... Scnddcuccsceccnce POP CMNOL Y ia 6 
VARNISHES, &c. 
Fer gallon. 
s. d. 
Pine Pale Gak Varnish: sccicecdsacevcsccccsce GO ° 
Pale Copal Oak...... SecasavesdoocaeGanccqene: (Gl Ree 1G 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ....ccccccccesecee O12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .....0.ssecceess O10 O 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
HULENGM ccc etlcnt siecceccnsccdncacevecede) Orel 
FRO PlAStIC COMISGE sec. secctccnstccncessece (NE 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ........eee002 O16 © 
Wine Pale Maple ..csc-.ccccsccccccccccescese O16 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ...... coescoessose O26 OC 
MAUMEE BION OU ccviceecccctcccecccuus “2 ¥ 6 
Spapbell PISSING VAITNISIE .ccacecccceccecccsm: O20 @ 
WHC CODAMEMAINGD csicccacocctctccestecsccs © 66 
WMP AIS POOR ci cccwcccocvscdccevccccaccss Gla OC 
Mast Japan GO Gi8G ssccicecccusctecceccacces FFG 6 
Best Black Japan ....... Sededebebacccccesocen GIO 6 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ........seeseeceeeee 0 9 0 
BAS WICke DIMOY ae icosccdicvcccccedtccedcedccn Oe 6 
me BISCe |. i ciased ocws o 16 o 
MIMRUNE <<. \sesecuesetcncvscvececadacdeecece GIR 6 
Wrench and Brush Polish ....0. 02 -ececccsnces O10 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


£. S. (Amounts should have been stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

a cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations, 

— a (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are 
‘DESIRED. ' ‘ —n 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

.We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
?iving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
apr subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR;; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
wot to the Editor, 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
fom the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
= rate ofugs. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
| ye Reger maye cg en New a le China, Ceylon, 

7 nnum, Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed i - 
Cathesine stoves, Week to the publisher of ‘THE BUILDER, 
b SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
2 Praying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
pace ers) or 4s. gd. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
ecawing “ The Builder” by Pride Morning's Post. 





TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either bythe architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tende: 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
roo/., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 

* Denotesaccepied. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For additions and alterations to 
the Cricketer’s Hotel, Bournemouth, for Marston’s 


Dolphin Brewery, Limited, Poole. Mr. Walter Andrew, | 


architect and surveyor, Parkstone and Poole :— 

Jenkins & Sons .... £1,913 | Williams & Son .. 
Millar & Sons ...... 1,839 Hoare* 
Jones & Sons 


.. £1,766 
1,727 





DUDLEY.— For the erection of buildings at the 
Technical Schools, Stafford-street, for the Corporation. 
Mr. John Gammage, Borough fngineer, Town Hall, 
Dudley :— 


Willetts & Son, Old Hill ........... err > 





HEATON MERSEY.— For the construction of 
a pumping-station, sewage works, &c., for the Heaton 
Norris Urban District Council. Mr. W. Banks, C.E., 
Council Offices, Heaton Moor :— 


Gosling & Stafford, Stockport* .... £3,310 8 7 





HELE (Devon).—For additions to Hele Paper Works, 
for the Hele Paper Company. Mr. Chas. J. Bulgin. archi- 
tect, City Chambers, Exeter. Quantities by Mr. Vincent 
Cattermole Brown, of Paignton :— 

G. Setter Agee GO| Me Pratt <...5<-2 £2,325 0 
Labdon & Sons.. 2,,63 10} Nicks Bros., Brad- 
ninch* 


eeeeee 


2,030 6 





LANCHESTER.—For the erection of a house and 
smithy, Ford-lane, for Mr. W. Smith. Mr. T. E Taylor, 
architect, Prospect House, Lancaster. Quantities by 
architect :— 


Excavating, Masonry, Bricklaying, Plastering, 
and Joinery. 
Ward & Walton, Lanchester «nd 
Medomsley...... pr are en Pee 4312 10 





LONDON.—For repainting Chelsea Bridge, for the 

London County Council :— 
Proctor & Son £2,325 o of A. H. Inns .. £1,886 0 o 
td. McCarthy 1,799 12 0 


Vigor & Co... 1,953 0 0 
W. Dudley .. 1,943 15 3| P. McCarthy* 1,617 14 4 














LONDON.—For erecting sheet piling across the 
mouth of the Drawdock at Old Ford (Hackney-brook 
sewer), for the London County Council :— 


T. W. Pedrette £370 9 6] D. T. Jackson* £322 7 6 
Fasey & Son .. 351 7 ©] Shelbourne&Co. 295 13 9 
Pedrette & Co. 329 14 3] J.Sangwin .... 293 7 0 








LONDON.—For the erection of the second portion of 
the Clapham car-shed, and laying of rails, &c., there, for 
the London County Council :— 


Roberta Ge Coe ..ciceccccccccs »-- £36,528 0 O 
Peirson & Co....... datnidentadacas 34.941 0 O 
Joseph Jackson ....... eieecuseeas 34,54r 10 0 
i Ga PRO oa aw acladiadeuas neces 33,612 0 0 
Wreesswtt Ge O0e ovis dvcccvcccces 33,07 6 1 
W. Norton seguscaedsondande + 32,878 0 o 
SRONOROME  scvicnaussa<ccauce es 32,277 0 0 
Bie E.. HOG WAG seco cccee ae weecoe JG Oo. ¢ 
UES Ob Clas cciawsace ntésapaceeas 31,700 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale .s.ccssccccece 31,852 O 0 
Grays Steel Construction Co....... 31,202 0 oO 
ee ee We MEME ds caceeccxxsckes 31,000 0 O 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. ...... teens 30,875 0 Oo 
BRON Oe Ct cos caddie ccsacéecss<< 39.355 0 oO 
Jones & Sons ......02.2-. deuawsee 30,240 § 2 
GRATER WEI cece ctccccsedccocece 30,047 'S @ 
Pie. a 29,852 0 O 
PED EAMRR Gs Ccdcdbcdeeduacchad ones 29,844 0 a 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich* ...... 29,434 0 0 





PAIGNTON (Devon).—For alterations and additions to 
stables at ‘“Primley,” for Mr. H. C. Helfield. Messrs. 
Bridgman & Bridgman, architects, Torquay and Paignton. 
Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole 
Paignton :— 


G. Webber 
C.& R. E.Drew .. 1,350] H. Drew,,Paignton* 1,220 | Turnbull & Son . 
Webber & Sons .... 1,328 


2 
[* Accepted with modifications. ] 





PAIGNTON (Devon).—For painting and decorative 
work at ** Primley,” for Mr. H.C. Belfield. Messrs. Bridg- 
man & Bridgman, architects, Torquay and Paignton :— 

Thomas & €o., Paignton” ......cceccscces 4325 


PAIGNTON (Devon).—For formation of new road- 
way, &c., for the estate of Mr. H. C. Belfield. Messrs. 
Bridgman & Bridgman, architects, Torquay and Paignton. 
Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown :— 

Dee NIM e xa cacccacs 4495 | Webber & Sons ...... 4461 
G. Webber 472 | H. Drew, Paignton*.. 445 


eeeeeeseees 





PAIGNTON (Devon). — For new Sunday-school 
premises for the Baptist Church. Messrs. Bridgman & 
Bridgman, architects, Torquay and Paignton. Quantities 
by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, Paignton :— 

Harris & Son, Paignton* ............. eer Cr 
{ Lowest of four tenders. ] 





SHEFFIELD. — For University College, Sheffield. 
— & Flockton, architects, 15, St. James-row, 
Sheffield :— 


Contract Contract 
No. 1. No. 2. Total. 
W. Hopkins ...... £36,309 .. £19,000 .. £105,500 
COE canxcaceas 62,910 7;700 .. 70,610 
Willcock & Co. .... 623,500 .. 7,5¢0 68,000 
Hutchinson & son 57,100 .«. 1¢,690 .. 67,790 
Hodson & Son .... £6225 «2 95334 +. 65,599 
Rover & Sons .... 55,644 «  45E «- 65,005 
Armitage& Hodgson 57,072 .. 7,109 . 64,78c 
Eshelby & Son .... 57,80 .. 6,500 .. 64,300 
Dawson & Jones .. £6,850 .. 6,520 63,370 
Longden & Son, Ltd. 55,403 .. 6,139 .. 61,542 
Ash, Son, & Biggin 55,200 .. 5,980 .. 61,180 
Watt Brothers .... 55000 . 6,c63 .. 61,063 
Shillito & Son...... 58,000 .. 3,002 .. 61,000 
Jas. Fidler,Sheffield, 
and Eckington*.. 53,809 .. 6,700 69,500 





SHILLELAGH (Ireland). — For the erection of 
labourers’ dwellings, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 
. J. O. Kamsay, architect, Dunlavin, co. Wicklow. 
Quaatities by architect :— 
No. of 

Dwellings. 
I M. Connolly, Kilquizzin, Coolkenno* £150 

4 R. Doyle, Ballingate, Carnew,* 
[4133,, £t34 ros., 138, and £149 


2 M. McCrea, Knocknalow, Clohamon,* 
4138 and £148 
I R. Carey, Coolroe, Tinahely* ...... 4150 
2 P. Neill, Knocheen, Coolkenno,* 
[4150 each. 
I J. Cleary, Curravanish, Tinahely* . £140 
2 J. Kennedy, Whiterock, Tinahely,* 
(4145 and £r50. 


I P. Doyle, Toberpatrick, Tinahely*.. £150 


14 
(Fences, entrance-gates, and out offices included in all 
cases, as well as dwellings.] 





TEIGNMOUTH (Devon).—For new congregational 
schools. Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, architects, 
Torquay and Paignton. Quantities by Mr. Vincent 
Cattermole Brown, Paignton :—- 

G. H. Marshall.. £3,530 of F.C. Francis.... £1,795 0 
S. Biatchford.... 


1,850 o| E. Andrews 1,750 10 
J. Mumford 1,849 o| J. J. Hayman, 
Fit OU aadeseds 1,815 0 Teignmouth*.. 1,7 





TEIGNMOUTH (Devon).—For dwelling house 
Crosspark for Mr. S. Lane. Messrs. tridgmar 
Bridgman, architects, Torquay and Paignton :~— 

F.C. Francis, Teignmouth* £490 
[Lowest of four tenders. ] 





TORQUAY (Devon).—For new steam bakery premises 
for the Torquay Co-operative Society, Ltd., Central 
Premises, Union-street. Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, 
architects, Torquay and Paignton, Quantities by Mr. 
Vincent Cattermole Brown, Paignton :— 

John Mumford, Torquay. At schedule prices.* 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

AT the last meeting of the London Schoot 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 


GLENISTER-ROAD.—School for mentally defective 





Brown, | children—Three classrooms for 20 each, with power of 
| extension, hy one 20 classroom and enclosing, draining, 
te eeeee - £1,375 | E. Westlake........ £1,230 | and tar-paving the additional land :— 


.-- £3447 | Greenwood, Ltd. .. £3,014 


| Lawrance & Sons .. 3,342 | Garrett & Son...... 3,008 
| Smith & Sons, Ltd. 3,253| J. & C. Bowyer .... 2,993 
| Akess & Co. ..csscse H868 1) Re D. Lote ccc cee 

| Wallis & Sons ...... 3,139 | Rice & Son........ 2,897 
| Johnson & Co. .... 3,102] Martin, Wells, & Co., 

) Treasure & Son .... 3,tor| Ltd., London and 

| Bulled & Co. ...... 3,008 | Aldershot*........ 2,835 

F.& H. F. Higgs .. 3,088 


[See also next page. 
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KNAPP - ROAD. — New school — Accommodation : 
Boys’, 322; girls’, 322; infants’, 324—total, 968. (Graded 
school on three stories, with playground for girls on roof. 
Halls: Boys’, soft. by 26 ft.; girls’, so ft. by 26 ft.; 
infants’, 50 ft. by 26 ft. Classrooms: Boys’, 50, 48, 48, 48, 
48, 40, 40; girls’, 50, 48, 48, 48, 48, 40, 40; infants’, 50, 50, 
48, 48, 48, 40, 40. Drawing classroom, 61 ft. area ; Science 
room, 618 ft. area (separate building in playground). 
Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus and open 
fires. House on west of site to be adapted for school- 
keeper :— ‘ 
McCormick & J.&M. Patrick£21,963 0 

Sons ...... £22,907 A. Porter.... 21,852 0 
John Green- Lawrance & 

wood, Ltd. 22,626 
ee ae 225547 

- om FS F. 

Wood... 
Perry & Co.. 
Macey & 

Sons, Ltd. 
Longley & Co. 
Grover & Son 
Shurmur & 

Sons, Ltd. 


° 
° 


° 
° 


21,744 0 0 


W. Downs .. 21,697 0 0 


oo 
co 


223494 21,652 0 oO 


225478 
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Son, London 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXIV. (January 
to June, 1903) is given as a supplement witb this 





issue 
CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


each ; also ‘ 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each. 

THK EIGHTY-FOURTH VOLUME of ‘The Builder” (bound), 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, will be ready on 

the 22nd inst. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLi!MES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s, 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OOMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCIIS, 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY TENDER, 

LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &c. &c, 
BR ROO, OF MAGEE. ccccsccccecsccscccoccocececess 6a. 0d, 

Each additional line........seesseeeceeesseccncees 1s. 94, 
BITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Bix lines (about fifty words) or under 4s, 6d, 

Each additional line (about ten words)............ 0s, 6d. 

Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, and 
other special positions, on application to the Publisher, 

TUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only), 

FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ........ 2s, 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words)............ Os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
®,.*Btamps must not be sent, but all sums should be remitted 
by Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tux Bui_prr,” Catherine-street, W.C, 








Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification” is im- 
— in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 

AST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Outside 
Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING, 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommendsthat of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent, 


PERSONS Advertisingin ‘The Builder" mayhave Replies addressed 
to the Ofice, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused stamps are 
returned to advertisers the week after publication, 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
OOLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { ,, 





NINEPENCE EACH. 
Post (carefully packed) 1s, 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
BMtIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESORIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 











21,479 0 © 


““SPRINGFIELD.”—Altering position of partitions 
and providing an additional glazed partition in order to 
redivide classrooms C, D and E into four rooms ; revers- 
ing stepping, providing stoves, andjrearranging doorways, 


&c. Replacing the old stoves in end classrooms with 
open-fire portable stoves and providing new Tobin 
tubes, &c. :— 

Hooper & Son .. 1,100 0] E. Triggs ........ 4999 © 
Bulled & Co. .... 1,¢41 0 | W. Hammond.... 995 © 
H. Bouneau 1,016 9| Garrett & Son.... 975 © 
F.& H. F. Higgs 1,015 o| W. Downs* ...... 933 © 





WORDSWORTH-ROAD. — Providing and fixing a 
complete low-pressure hot-water apparatus and additional 
boiler for warming classrooms :— 


Rosser & Russell, Mather & Piatt, 

ib sscpeweaswn 66 10 Oo eee £707 0 
Wippell Bros. & Duffield & Sons ... 700 © 

i 850 0 G.& E. Bradley... 691 © 
J. FS May ss cs0s S40 0 |G, Davis 2.5. <<< 682 o 
J. Grundy -- 760 o| Turner & Co.* .... 679 © 
The Brightside 

Foundry and En- 

gineeringCo.,Ltd. 759 0 











W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No, 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 











SPECIALITIES 








FOR 
Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, 
Builders, and ail users of Drawing Materials. 


TRACING PAPERS 


(Every make, Evglieh and Foreign, of any reputation), 


TRACING CLOTHS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 
SENSITIZED PAPERS, SUN COPIES, 


Catalogue and 3 Sample Books on application to 
The Architects and _ Engineers’ 
Supply Association, 

74-76, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask @ 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Litd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with — Cesta 
METCHIM & son { "32, CLEMENT'S LANE, EO. 
* QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 19038, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE.. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lr. 


Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C: 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloneead Asphalte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFIRAG, 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 

















EWART’ 


“EMPRESS SMOKE CURE 


NOISE LESS 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful as 


the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 
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HAVE YOU GRASPED THE FACT 


that it is now as important for builders to know 
all about HOT WATER HEATING as it is for 
them to know about ordinary grates ? 








The demand for Hot Water Heating Systems 
in residences, offices, and factories, is on the 
increase. 


May we help you to keep abreast of progress 
in the heating line? Our catalogue “THE 
IDEAL FITTER, 1903,” says the last word about 











va Heating Appliances. A copy will be sent post 
a. 4 free, on request. 
a eae AMERICAN RADIATORS. 
“a “O” Series. IDEAL SECTIONAL BOILERS. 

AMERICAN RADIATOR (OUDANY 89 & 90, Shoe Lane, London, £.C. 

= Telegrams: 

a (‘ CICADARUM, 
'D LONDON.” 
’ CONCRETE 





= FLOORS & ROOFS 


Steel Plans and Estimates Free. 


Catalogues, Details, and Report of British F. P. Com, 






FIREPROOFING Co., Ltd., 
z. | 37, KING WwikeeaM ‘SRB 





D. LONDON, on Test of Floor on application. 
d (COMPRESSED OR MASTIOC) 
{is the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses. 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Puli particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


__ HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


an ERNEST MATHEWS & GO. Ci 


SLATES. Head Office; 61, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. P LASTER, 


ALFRED MEAKIN, Ltd. anew nesws: BUCHANAN BUILDINGS, 24 & 26, HOLBORN, E.C. 
® [Manufacturors of ART ENAMEL GLAZED TILES, "=" "ov,dize,vstzin,ane manent 


Wall Tiles for Buildings, Hotels, Dairies, Shops, &c. White Glazed Tiles, Plain and Embossed Tiles in all Colours. Glazed and Printed 
Hearth Tiles. Hand Painted Tiles. Vitreous and Encaustic Tiles. Mosaic, &.,&c. | Estimates and Designs supplied free on 
__ Application, A Large Assortment of all Classes of Tiles of Latest Designs may be seen at the London Show Rooms, 











PARQUET >? MOSAIC: 
I BIL) est 








A'E:GEARY LeG@ Plan’ Dir’ GEARY WALKEREC?L:- 
OND A Vai TELS GEARBEID-LONDON 
E.C.7TELY. mum 290.BANK. 


S, HASKINS a B05. 2122491 titi 


weviecre Revolving Shutters in Wood, Iron, Stool, and Brass Shop Fronts, Spring Shop Blinds, a, 
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~~ ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: Bartholomew-lane, London, E.C. 
___Batablished 1824. _ 


CAPITAL 55 MILLIONS STERLING. 
INVESTED FUNDS, 1© MILLIONS STERLING. 


Directors. 
JHE RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 

Chairman. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. 

John Cator Esq. 

Victor C. W. ee, ~. M.P, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 

Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis G.C.V.0., C.S.1, 

James Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 

Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 

Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Lieut.-Col. F. Anderson Stcbbing. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


FIRE JNSURANCES granted at current rates of 
| ia and Leasehold and Capital Redemption 
es issu 


ed. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses. 
BONUS YEAR.—Participating Life Policies 
effected this year at full annual premiums 
will participate in the Profits for the Quin- 
quennial Term ending 31st Decemberinext. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms and Statements of 
Account may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 











ORVEYORS' INSTITUTION EXAMI. 


NATIONS. 
COURSES of PREPARATION for these Examina 
ven, class, dence, or in office, bs 
Mr. F.8.1, A.M. 0.E. Surveyor and 
iw. 
The nine months courses for the next examinations commence on 
eo Mr, Pa stem of prepari didates for these 
e value of Mr, Parry's system of pre ing can () 
SS Examinations may be estimated frem the fact that in 
course of the twelve years during which he has been preparing 
his successes have been continually increasing, At each of 
last two examinations the whole of the prizes awarded have been 
obtained by Mr. Parrys pupils namely—The Institution Prize, the 
Special Prize, the Beade) Prize, the Driver Prize, the Penfold Geld 
Medal, the Penfold Silver Medal, and the Crawter Prize. 
In each ef the last two years a'so over 70 per cant. of the whole li t 
of svccessfal candidates were Mr. Parry’s Pupils. 
For oulars of the Courses of Work, or for any advice wit 
to the Examinations, apply to Mr. RICHARD PARRV 
No. 82, Viotoria-street, Westminster. Telephone, No. 680 West- 


° 





ANITARY INSPECTORS and PRAO. 
TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS, SANITARY 
TUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by correspondence 

for these and similar exams. conducted by a Civil Engineer and 
Surveyor and Sanitary Expert holding three Certificates of the Sani- 
lary Institute ; lst Class Honours Medallist in Hygiene, &c. Severa) 
hundred successes. Classes for 1903 Exams, just commencing.— 
(an oe llabus of ae testimonials, &c. to 0.8.1. 28, Vic 
. Westminster 8.W 


SAN ITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — 
rs’ Examination by a co-resyor- 
ence Course needing no Text Books or Acts, by O. H. CLARKK 
Assoc, Ban. Inst. ; Fellow Inert. San. eers : Honours Medalli«t i 
Gygiens, &c.: Author of Clarke's ‘‘ Aids” :—Notes on Sanitary Law, 
is. 6d.; Examination Questions on San. Law, 6d. Calculat on of 
Cubic Spare, 1:.; Trade Nuisances, 6d.; Practical Drain Inspection, 
@d.--Prospectus and * Aids” from 120, Thorold-road, Ilford, E. 


' I.B.A. SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, 


e and CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Preparation by correspondence. Residence can be arranged. Twenty 
two First Places. 

@. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. 
No. 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


R I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


Messrs, HOWGATE & BOND'S system of PREPARATION, 
personally or by corre ‘pondence, in three, six, nine, or twelve months 
courses. ARCHITECTURAL LENDING LIBRARY, including mode) 
{are casts, &c.—For syllabus and ful] particulars opply to 

. 4. G, BOND, B A. Oxon. A.R.L.B.A. 115, Gower-street, W.0. 

















UNIOIPAL and COUNTY ENGI- 
NEERS’ EXAMINATION.—Mr. RiCHARD PARRY, 
4.M.L0.E, F.8.I. &c 82, Victoria-street, Westminster, prepar: 
pupils correspondence for this examination. The cour e 
of work may be taken to extend over six or twelve mont) s 


ecnording to previous knowledge 
ASSISTANTS and 





URVEYORS’ 
K BUILDERS’ CLERKS, Advertiser is prepared to give THREE 
PRACTICAL LESSONS in LEVELLING; explaining use of 
*“*Dumpy,” reading the steff, redneing levels. &c. These Jessons 
would tate place in the evening. Fee. Ha'f a Guinea for the three 
leesons. —Box 294, Office of ** The Builder.” 


FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. 


BOND'S LEGACY. 
APPRENTICES who have recently served their time to Members 
ere teal are ELIGIBLE to SHARE in the INCOMB of this 


Applications must be addressed before the 24th inst. to the Clerk, 
A. GODFREY WELL. 
Founders’ Hall, E%. 


wo YOUNG MEN, with good connexion, 


and with thorough knowledge of their business (wholesale) 
desire to meet with gentleman to FINANCE them on reasonable 
terme. Large bui'der or building company would find this a 
oftstle under'ak ngas every posible aivantaze of the advertisers’ 
nowledre of the markets wouki b+ giveu.—Reply in first instance } 
princizalsonly A. 13?, Shelley's Gracechurch-street, E.C. 











BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &, 


LITHOGRAPHED OORREOTLY BY RETURN OF POST, a 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIORS. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDAY, LIMITHD. 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 





) 
T° the CUSTOMERS and CREDITORS 
and a'l persons doing business with the firm of Walter Hawker, 
of 378, Old Kent roa?, 8.E. 

KINDLY TAKt NOTICE that the above-named Walter Hawker 
Aied on the 16th March, 1903, intestate, and that on the 27th Apvil, 
1903, letters of administration to his estate wera granted by the 
Principal Probate Registry of His Majesty’s High Court of Justice to 
Mrs. ELLEN HAWKER, the widow. 

The busiress of a plumber, gae-fitter, &c. carried on as above, has 
since such death (bv arrangement with the next of kin) been carried on 





by the said Mrs. Ellen Hawker under the style of Walter Hawker, aud 
she will continue to carry on the same under that style (for her own 
benefit and not as administratrix), and she will receive all debts due 
te and will pay 811 dehts due and to accrue due from the said business. 
The management of the said huriners will be the same as hitherto ; 
two of the sons of the'].te Walter Hawker, who were employed in 
the business, continuing in such employment. 
Dated 4th Jaly, 1903, 
W. R. MILLAR & SONS, 
No. 53, Borough High-street, 
; Soathwark. 
Solicitors for the Administration of the late Walter Hawker. 


W ILLIAM WHITE deceased. Pursuant 


to the Statute 22 and 23 Victoria Chapter 35. Notice is 
hereby given that all CREDITORS and other persons having any 
debts claims or demands againet the Estate of WILLIAM WHITE 
Jate of 30a Wimpole-street, and of Gayton-read Hampstead in the 
County of Middlesex Esquire Architect who died on d 
Januery 1900 and whose Will was proved on the 15th day of 
mber 1900 in the Principal Prvhate Registry ot the High Court 
of Justice by the Right Honorable William Earl of Stamford of 15 
St. James-place and Charles Francis Martelli of 10 Staple Inn both 
in the County of Middlesex the Executors’ therein named are 
hereby required to send particalars ia writing of their debts claims 
or demands to me the undersigned Solicitor for the said Executors 
on or before the 12th day of August 1903 after which day the said 
Executors will proceed to distribute the estate of the said deceased 
having regard on'y to the ¢laims of which they shall have had notice 
and that they will not b2 liable for the assets or any part thereof so 
distributed to anv person or persons of whose debt claim or demand 
they shall not then have had ro‘ice 
Dated this 30d day of July, 1903 
CHARLES F. MARTELLT 10 Staple Inn London WC 
8o'icitor for the said Executore, 


N ARCHITECT and SURVHYUK, who 


has been in practice 25 years (in a town 20 miles 8.W. of 
London’, is desirous of disposing of same, together with h's Free- 
hold house avd premises containing 12 rooms, small garden and out- 
buildings. ard two good offiees adjoining. Situate in main etreet, 
ten minutes’ walk irom railway station and five minutes from river. 
Price for the whole, 2,0007. Offics fittings aud furniture by arrange- 
mept.—Architect’s Practice, Box 198, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


5 ee LET, THREE WELL-LIGHTED 


ROOMS, 2ift. by 18 ft. 15ft. by 11 ft. 10 ft. by 6 ft. comm uni- 
eating. suitable for an Architect, at 28, Berners-strest, Oxford-street. 
Rent 501.—Arply at above atdress 


A UCTIONEER and SURVEYOR, F.S.L. 


is desirous of SHARING EXPENSES of his TOWN OFFINES 
in best part of Chancery Lane wi'h an Architect or other 
Professional Man.—Box 221, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


TANTED, a BUILDER’S MANAGER, 


with a view to PARTNERSHIP in a very old-established 
Bui'der’s business.—Box 21], Office of ‘‘The Builder,” 


PARTNERSHIP.—A.R.1.B.A. aged 33, 


with special experience of good work in England and abroad, 
desires SHARE in an estab'ished practice. — Apply, in confidence, to 
KENT, Solicitor, 47, Buckingham Palacs-road, Lonéon, 8.W. 


(OUNTY of LONDON. 


TENTH (LONG GROVE) ASYLUM, EPSOM, SURREY. 

A CLERK of WORKS is REQUIRED to supervise the putting in of 
the foundations of this Asylu. 

Salary 52. 53. per week. 

Persons desirous of applying should send stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to the undersigned for a form of application. 

Applications to be addressed to the Clerk of the Asylums Committee, 
No. 6, Waterloo-place, London, 8.W. endorsed ‘Clerk of Worker,” and 
— by or before TEN o'clock a.m. on MONDAY, 20th JULY, 
1903. 


No canvassing permitted. 
Selected caudidates will be written to. 
BR. W. PARTRIDGE, 
Clerk of the Asylums Committee. 























Asylum: Comwittee Office, 
No. 6, Waterloo-rlace, 
London, §.W, 
July 3rd, 1903. 


6 HEPSTOW URBAN DISTRICT 
APPOINTMENTS OF SURVEYOR AND INSPECTOR OF 
UISANCES. 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above App»intmente. 

The person appointed will be required to perform the usual duties 
apvrertaining t> the ab-ve-mentioned offices, which also include the 
collection of the Tolls of the Uattle Market fortnightly and the 
supervision of the Cemetery of the Burial Board, ané must givea 
bond of 1002. in some anpzoved guarantee society. 

The salary wil] ba 1002, per anrum. 

Applications stating age and accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials (which will not be returned) must reach me on 
or before JULY 25th, endorsed “ Surveyor.” 

FOrHERGILL EVANS, 
Clerk. 





Council Offices, Chenstow. 
June 30th, 1903. 


[D®40GHTSMAN (smart) WANTED, 


with an up-to-date knowledge of Steel Construction, Must 





be quick and reliable. Gord orening for worker.—Addrers, giving 
fnll particulars. to DRAUGHTSMAN, care of Judd’s, 5, Queen 
Vict oria-stree*, E.C. 





ARCHITECT'S DRAUGHTSMAN with 


good knowledge of constructicn and style WANTED for a 
temporary JOB of several months.—Writ:, stating experience and 
salary required, Box 287, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


RCHITECTS and SURVEYORS, — 


GENTLEMAN wanted as ASSISTANT MANAGER and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER in the London office of an ol¢ 
established fim of hygienic engineers. No previous evper'ence 
necerraty, as can be trained. Must be a quick architec’ urs) 
draughtsmap, have a thorough knowledge of offce routine, spai- 
fications, and estimates and energetic (the latter a sine qua non),— 
Addrese, with full particulars, age, and salary required, Box 999, 
Office of ‘ The Builder.” 


ABCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 


(competent) REQUIRED.—Apoply, with full particulars as to. 
age, experience, and salary required, to FISHER & MILNES,%§,, 
Rowcroft, Stroud, Glos. 


ARCHITECT & SURVEYOR’S ASSIS. 


TANT WANTED immediately for a temporary engagement. 
He must be capable of taking off quantities and adjusting builder's 
accounts.—Apply, stating age, salary required, and references to 
E. JEEVES, Architect, Melton Mowbray. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT Required 


in a West-End Office. A good draughtsman, practical, and 
exp d in specificati workirg up plans and sections, 
measuring up, alterations, &c.—Ful! particulars and salary required 
to Box 296, Office of * The Builder.” 


RCHITECT (near Manchester) RE- 


UIRES thoroughly experienced, able SENIOR ASSISTANT:. 
Must MA ood Gao see. with full particulars aad salary 
required, it. 89 Ampbhill-road, Aigburth, Liverpool. 


EATING.—WANTED, an experienced 
DRAUGHTSMAN in the London district, by an old-estab- 
lished firm of Heating and Ventilating Kngiatere. Applicants must: 
have bad previous experience in the desiga and planing of low 
pressure steam and hot-water heating installations, also ventilat 
on the “ Plenum” system,—Address, stating age, salary required,, 
when last employed, and references, Box 264, Office of “The 
Builder.” 


Firm of Quantity Surveyors old and 

long established with large practice have an immediate 

VACANCY for a Gentlemanly YUUTS as articled PUPIL. Premium. 

1502. part returnable as salary by arrangement. Pupil will be under 

Pd supervision of principals. Address, Box 295, Office of “The 
Builder.” 


VACANCY for PUPIL in Office of Civil 


Engineer, Architect, and Surveyor. Town and country 
offices.—Addrees, Box 288, Office of *‘ The Builder.’ 


ENTLEMANLY LAD WANTED in 


London office, under indentures. Premium returned as 
salary.—B x 194, Office cf ‘‘ The Builde:.” 


DVISORY REPRESENTATIVE 


WANTED, to consult with Architects in connexion with 
application of a well-known SANITARY PATENT to public and 
other buildings. A practical knowledge of architectural drawing 
and specifications necessary.—Address, stating age, qualifications, 
and salary expected, Box 298, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


LERK of WORKS REQUIRED, who: 


can prepare working drawings and specifications of plain. 
workshop chet’, conforming to County Council regolations.—State 
wages, experience, &c. to Box 286, Office of *' The Builder, 


I IME and CEMENT MERCHANTS.— 

MANAGER REQUIRED for a Branch Depot at Tottenham. 
K led f the trad ential. Als» a TRAVELLER for the 
same dopot.-- Appliontions in writing to JOHN BYFORD & 80N, 
Moody Wharf, Poplar, E. 


RAVELLER WANTED for MARBLE 

and MOSAIC, TILES, &c. to take up a well-canvassed groun¢! 

in London and suburbs amongst Architects. Decorators, _ 

Builders.—State experience, terms, &c. Box 289, Office of e 
Builder.” 


RAVELLER WANTED by Artificial 
Stone Manufacturers for town and suburbs. Must be = 
getic, and hold first rate testimonials.—State experience, age, am 
terms, Box 25'7, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


{ YOOD MANAGING and ESTIMATING 
W CLERK REQUIRED in an old-establisned Builder's office 
West of England. Seaman Experienced in taking off qui, 
measuring up, and adjusting ts Good draug 
general routine. Good references indispensable.— State age, 
perience, and salary to Box 285, Office of ‘* The Builder. 


+ 
UILDER’S CLERK (competent) 
WANTED, well up in the timber trade and s37 mill a 
good timekeeper and early riser, for Government Contract, Alde' 
shot.—P. B. C. Preston-street, Fleetwood. 
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. . ’ 
OOKKEEPER WANTED in Builder: $ 
Office in the a. m ~~ : w Aedeghoe eee a 
ithak ledge of shorthand and tyzew —. gi 
peat aiageen, pons and ealary required, to Box 290, Office of 
“The Builder.” 


UILDER’S CLERK (efficient) 
WANTED; must be quick, accurate, good writer, and ped 
up in geners! office work.—State full particulars, age, Co tigaama 
talary for permanency to BEALE & SON, Tunbridge Wells. 


LERK WANTED for Builder's J obbing 

and General Business in country town. Married mao a ed 
Must be steady, reliable, and able to undertake pr oo 
eatimating, and geveral office routine.—Applv, giving » 
age, and wages required, to Box 251, Office of “* The Builder. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTE), aged 


about 20 North London.—Fnil perticulars, age, aud salai 
required, Box 253, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 

















———— 





RCHITECT’S CHIEF ASSISTANT 


REQUIRED in well-known City Office.—State full particulars 
and salary, Box 260, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ARCHITECT'S HEAD ASSISTANT in 


well-known London office. Must be competent. Salary 
Sv, 38, per week.—Address, with fall particulare, to Box 265, Office 
of ** The Builder.” 


A LAND AGENT & SURVEYOR, about 


to develop a simali suburban Freehold Building Estate, 
REQUIRES an AROHITECT'S ASSIFTANT t f prep 4 
tiens and specificaticns for small villas and used to usual office 














routine.— Apply bv letter, with qualifications and references, to E. 
FERGUSSON TAYLOR, New Barnet, Harts . 





STIMATING CLERK, with a good 
knowledge of te om oy vo a > ant 
Decorating Department.—Apply by le ° & 
dence), pm experience and ealary required, to BARKER 
NEALE, 13, Lowndes-street, Belgravia, W. 


OLERK WANTED in BUILDERS 


OFFICE, chiefiv for tracing ; must be neat and quick trace>= 
Box 215, Office of ‘* The Builcer.’ 


UILDER’S ESTIMATING & CORRES- 


PONDENCE OLERK WANTED, Eastbourne. One 














. 808 
shorthand and typing (Remivgton).—Agply BAIN BRIDGE & 
Builders, Eastbourne 
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